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In  the  following  pages,  the  term  Edu- 
cation is  used,  not  merely  as  denoting  in- 
struction in  literature  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  as  embracing  every  means 
which  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  constitution  of  Man,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  his  nature.  This 
explanation  is  given  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  several  topics,  not  gene- 
rally considered  as  falling  under  Educa- 
tion in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word. 
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In  the  common  systems  of  metaphysi- 
cal philosophy,  various  intellectual  powers 
have  long  been  treated  as  distinct  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

In  Phrenology,  not  only  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  hut  the  several-  Feelings 
are  considered  to  be  distinct  and  in  con- 
nection with  separate  portions  of  the  brain ; 
and  the  intensity  with  which  the  mind  is 
capable  of  experiencing  each  feeling,  is 
held  to  bear  a relation  to  the  size  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. Hence,  the  feelings  are  looked 
upon  as  varying  in  intensity  in  different 
individuals  ; and  some  are  regarded  as  re- 
quiring to  be  excited,  and  others  to  be 
restrained,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
natural  energy  in  each  particular  case. 
By  the  affective  faculties  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  accordingly,  are  meant  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  e:fcperience  the  dif- 
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ferent  Feelings,  which,  like  the  intellectual 
faculties,  are  considered  as  susceptible  of 
education. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind, 
tliat  the  language  in  which  this  treatise 
is  composed,  is  to  the  Author  a foreign 
one.  A person  so  situate,  is  not  always 
a competent  judge  of  the  nicer  shades  of 
meaning  attaching  to  the  expressions 
which  he  employs  ; and  from  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  difficulty  of  com- 
manding words  to  convey  his  ideas  pro- 
perly, he  is  liable  to  be  betrayed  into  a 
tone  of  abrupt  and  apparently  authorita- 
tive writing,  quite  foreign  to  his  wish  and 
intention.  To  these  causes  the  reader 
is  requested  to  impute  any  thing  in  the 
manner  of  the  following  pages,  which  may 
appear  not  suited  to  the  circumstances  or 
the  subject. 
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iNTRODUCTIOlSr. 


T HE  most  important  point  in  the  study 
of  Man,  is  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  his 
Nature ; and  the  next  to  discover  the 
mode  in  which  his  Education  may  he  most 
advantageously  conducted.  For  this  rea- 
son,men  of  eminent  talents  have  considered 
the  principles  of  education  worthy  of  their 
attention  ; and  many  works  have  been  ah 
ready  published  on  this  subject.  It  may 
therefore  be  asked.  Why  should  another 
be  presented  ? Because  education  is  stiU 
conducted  in  a manner  very  different  from 
that  in  which  it  ought  to  be.  Mankind 
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has  improved  less  than  we  could  wish. 

There  are  many  books,”  says  Helve- 
Tius*,  “ many  schools,  but  few  persons 
of  understanding ; there  are  many  max- 
ims, but  they  are  seldom  applied ; man  is 
old,  but  still  a child.”  New  elucidations 
of  this  subject,  therefore,  are  still  want- 
ing ; and  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  sug- 
gest some  new  ideas  upon  it. 

This,  no  doubt,  will  produce  opposition  < 
I am  aware  of  the  active  influence  of  pre- 
judice,— of  old  habits  and  selfish  passions ; 
but  nothing  shall  deter  me  from  commu- 
nicating what  appears  to  me  to  be  founded 
on  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature.  The 
authority  of  Nature  is  the  only  one  I ac- 
knowledge in  natural  history;  Truth  is 
not  the  apanage  of  time ; it  must  pre- 
vail, though  it  excite  the  hatred  of  tlie 
ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  jealous. 
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This  volume  will  contain  principles  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  education  of  man, 
— to  prevent  crimes,  and  to  reform  crimi- 
nals. The  task  is  difficult.  A complete 
developement  of  the  subject  cannot  he 
expected  in  our  days ; and  many  addi- 
tional observations  will  require  to  be  made, 
before  ultimate  conclusions  can  he  reach- 
ed. I hope,  however,  to  succeed  in  point- 
ing out  some  objects  interesting  in  them- 
selves, and  leading  to  important  results. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
ducting education,  are  convinced  that  they 
are  incapable  of  producing  those  talents  and 
feelings  in  children  which  they  could  wish. 
Those  who  assert  the  contrary,  maintain 
only  the  dreams  of  speculative  philosophers, 
who,  instead  of  observing  Nature,  indulge 
in  the  creations  of  their  own  fancies.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  wrong 
wholly  to  deny  the  influence  of  education 
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upon  the  natural  talents  and  dispositions 
of  men ; and  I hope  to  prove,  that,  when 
once  its  true  principles  shall  be  understood 
and  applied,  it  may  be  conducted  much 
more  effectually  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

As  many  ancient  and  modem  philoso- 

■4 

phers  have  examined  this  subject,  several 
of  my  ideas  may  be  found  in  other  writ- 
ings ; but  no  where  are  they  reduced  to 
the  principles  which  I have  adopted,  and 
arranged  in  the  same  order. 

Some  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to 
degrade  man  to  a level  with  the  brutes 
while  others  have  fancied  that  he  has  no- 
thing whatever  in  his  nature  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals.  By  some  au- 
thors, the  human  race  is  said  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a greater  state  of  perfection  than 
it  originally  enjoyed ; while  others  lament 
its  progressive  degeneracy.  By  some,  the 
faculties  of  man  are  considered  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  external  impressions  and  acciden- 
tal circumsta»ces ; while  others  believe, 
that  the  existence  of  each  person,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  that  existence,  are  the 
effect  of  predestination. 

There  are  also  various  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  the  classes  which  ought  to  be  in- 
structed, and  as  to  the  means  and  objects 
of  instiiiction.  Some  maintain  that  it  is 
better  to  ieave  the  common  people  in  ig- 
norance ; others  wish  to  instruct  all  classes 
of  society.  At  one  time  it  has  been  pro- 
posed only  to  reason  with  children,  and  thus 
to  make  all  men  philosophers  ; at  another 
time  a blind  obedience  to  commands,  how- 
ever unjust,  has  been  asserted  to  be  essen- 
tial to  a moral  education.  Let  us  exa- 
mine Imw  far  these  different  opinions  are 
founded  on  truth. 

The  nature  of  man  must  be  known  to 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  subject 
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of  education.  My  ideas  of  human  nature 
are  detailed  in  the  “ Physiognomical  Sys- 
tem;” and  a knowledge  of  the  principles 
there  communicated,  is  presumed  in  those 
who  attend  to  the  present  observations. 
Natural  beings  are  classed  according  to 
the  number,  structure,  and  functions  of 
the  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  same  prin- 
ciple of  classification  must  be  applied  also 
to  mankind,  and  then  man  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  species  of  animals. 
His  is  the  only  body,  the  structure  of 
which  is  calculated  for  an  upright  posi- 
tion ; and  certain  cerebral  parts  distin- 
guish his  brain  from  the  brains  of  all 
other  animals.  He  possesses  not  only  the 
functions  of  automatic  life,  voluntary  mo- 
tion, the  five  senses,  and  some  propensi- 
ties, sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties, 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  but  also 
certain  feelings  and  intellectual  facidties 
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which  are  proper  to  him  alone.  These 
latter  constitute  his  moral  and  rational 
natirre,  and  make  him  the  lord  of  the  ter- 
restrial creation.  Farther  details  on  this 
subject  must  be  looked  for  in  the  Natural 
History  of  Man. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  treating  of  Edu- 
cation and  Legislation,  to  examine  the 
question,  Whether  there  is  only  one  spe- 
cies of  the  human  race,  or  whether  there 
are  several  ? The  great  variety  of  bodily 
and  mental  appearances; — of  featoes,  com- 
plexion, size  and  configuration  ; — of  feel- 
ings and  intellectual  powers, — must  strike 
the  most  superficial  observer.  The  causes 
of  these  differences  have  been  examined, 
and  various  hypotheses  have  been  invent- 
ed to  account  for  them.  Some  authors 
have  had  recourse  to  different  original  spc-. 
cies;  others  have  accounted  for  these  mo- 
difications, by  the  common  laws  of  nature, 
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It  may  be  asked,  Whether  a Negro  and 
a White  Man,  a Dwarf  and  a Giant,  a 
Hottentot  and  Lord  Bacon,  are  of  the 
same  species  ? It  may  be  asked,  also, 
Whether  the  Cannibal,  whose  earthly  and 
expected  heavenly  pleasures  are  gratifica- 
tions of  the  low  animal  passions,  and  the 
true  Christian,  full  of  kindness  and  benig-. 
nity;  whether  he  whose  ingenuity  is  exer- 
cised merely  in  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion, and  he  who  beholds  all  creatm*es  as, 
objects  of  Divine  Providence  and  benefi- 
cence, were  originally  formed  after  the 
same  image  ? 

If  there  be  several  species  of  Man,  there 
can  be  no  universal  principles  of  human 
conduct; — human  nature  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  any  one  system ; and  the  rules 
which  are  suitable  for  one  nation  will  not 
be  fit  for  another.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  be  only  one  species  ;-^general  prin- 
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ciples  of  education,  general  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  natioij^l  laws,  may  be  establish- 
ed. Moreover,  if  there  were  several  spe- 
cies, and  one  superior  to  the  others,  the 
White  to  the  Negro,  for  example,  slavery 
might  be  'Contended  for  as  an  institution 
of  Nature^  butdf  the  species  be  only  one, 
neither  tlie  primitive  moral  character,  nor 
Christianity,  can  excuse  this  most  selfish 
of  all  barbarities. 

I will  not  consider  the  arguments  of 
those  who,  from  inferior  motives  without 
any  respect  for  human  dignity,  and  witli- 
out  any  religious  or  moral  principles,  or 
reproaches  of  conscience,  force  other  people 
to  become  the  smere  instruments  of  their 
selfish  gratification.  1 shall  examine  on- 
ly the  reasons  which  natural  history  ofifers 
in  support  of  the  one  or  other  opinion,  that 
the  human  race  consists  of  one  species  or 
of  several.  These  reasons  may  be  drawn 
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from  the  external  qualities  of  the  body, 
such  as  size,  configuration  and  complexion ; 
its  internal  structure ; the  laws  of  propa- 
gation ; and  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind. 

In  the  elucidation  of  this  important 
object,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the 
external  qualities  alone.  Such  a proceed- 
ing is  like  that  of  Linn^us,  who  classed 
the  animals  according  to  their  external 
appearances,  and  not  according  to  their 
nature ; or  like  that  of  a librarian  who 
should  class  books  according  to  their  shape, 
size  or  binding,  without  regard  to  their 
contents. 

Man  is  found  in  all  climates ; and 
hence  some  philosophers  have  inferred  that 
tliere  are  several  species  of  man.  These 
philosophers  reasoned  by  analogy,  stating, 
that  as  plants  and  animals  are  adapted  to 
hot,  temperate  and  frigid  regions,  each  cli- 
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mate  has  its  ovin ; and  those  which  grow  in 
the  torrid  zone,  or^ipon  mountains,  perish 
in' a cold  climate,  or  on  being  removed  to 
a plain.  The  rein-deer,  say  they,  is  con- 
fined to  the  frozen  region,  and  the  white 
bear  cannot  live  in  a southern  climate ; 
while  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  many 
other  animals,  do  not  prosper  in  the  frigid 
zone.  Hence  Nature  has  destined  and  fit- 
ted diflTerent  beings  for  diflPerent  climates, 
and  she  has  guarded  them  against  the  na- 
tural vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  To  this 
end,  in  cold  countries,  animals  are  protected 
with  more  fat,  and  thicker  hair.  In  con- 
formity with  the  same  rule,  plants  and  ani- 
mals degenerate  when  removed  from  their 
native  climate ; and,  in  several  countries, 
the  stock  requires  to  be  continually  re- 
newed. In  northern  countries,  for  in- 
stance, flax  degenerates,  and  a quantity  of 
seed  is  annually  imported  from  southern 
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regions.  In  the  same  way,  to  preserve, 
in  some  degree  of  perfection,  the  breed  of 
Arabian  and  Barbary  horses,  frequent  sup- 
plies from  their  original  climates  are  re- 
quisite. 

Lord  Kames*,  one  of  the  principal 
champions  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
different  species  of  man,  insists  much  on 
observations  of  this  kind,  and  thinks  them 
conclusive.  He  supports  his  assertions, 
by  observing,  that  men,  in  changing  cli- 
mate, usually  fall  sick,  and  often  run  the 
risk  of  losing  their  lives.  This  argument, 
however,  is  not  decisive.  The  plants  and^ 
animals  adapted  to  different  climates,  are 
evidently  of  different  species.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  varieties  of  men. 
Moreover,  as  plants  and  animals  can  by 
no  means  alter  or  regulate  the  effect  of 
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external  influences  upon  themselves,  it  is 
conceivable  thaty peculiar  species,  fitted 
for  every  climate,  should  be  created.  Man, 
on  the  contrary,  is  able  to  remove  ob- 
stacles, to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to 
modify,  in  a high  degree,  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  upon  his  nature. 
Besides,  the  argument  of  analogy  is  not 
even  general ; for  several  animals,  such  a& 
pigs,  dogs,  and  others,  follow  man,  and,, 
sheltered  by  him,  live  in  all  climates. 

It  is  certain  that  great  changes  of  cli-. 
mate  produce  diseases.  ' We  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  it  is  not  a great  dif- 
ference of  climate  alone  that  produces  this 
effect,  hut  that  all  sudden  changes  of  sea- 
son, weather,  situation,  and  mode  of  living, 
also  expose  us  to  the  loss  of  health.  In 
America,  says  the  Reverend  Dr  Smith 
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“ we  are  liable  to  disorders  by  removing” 
incautiously  from  a northern  to  a southern 
State ; but  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude, 
that  the  top  of  every  hill,  and  the  bank 
of  every  river,  is  therefore  inhabited  by  a 
different  species,  because  in  the  one  we 
enjoy  less  health  than  in  the  other.  The 
constitution  becomes  attempered  in  a de- 
gree even  to  an  unhealthy  region,  and 
then  it  feels  augmented  symptoms  of  dis- 
order on  returning  to  the  most  salubrious 
air  and  water ; but  does  this  prove  that 
Nature  never  intended  such  men  to  drink 
clear  water,  or  to  breathe  in  a pine  atmo- 
sphere ?”  It  may  be  added,  that  there 
are  diseases  of  professions  as  well  as  of  cli- 
mates. Shall  we  maintain,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a species  of  man  for  every  profes- 
sion ? Captain  Cook,  Captain  Krusen- 
STKRN,  and  other  navigators,  have  proved, 
that,  with  sufficient  care„  man  can  bear 
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great  changes  of  air,  temperature,  season 
and  weather.  They  have  preserved  the 
health  of  their  crews  in  long  voyages,  and 
in  the  most  dissimilar  climates.  The  hu- 
man constitution  is  known,  from  positive 
observation,  to  become  in  time  assimilated 
to  every  climate  ; and  the  offspring  of  fo- 
reigners, at  length  endure,  like  the  abori- 
gines, the  external  influence  without  in- 
jury. Thus,  the  argument  that  sudden 
changes  of  climate  have  a tendency  to  pro- 
duce diseases,  or  even  death,  does  not 
prove  that  there  are  several  species  of 
man. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Smith  has  clearly 
shewn,  from  another  argument  quoted 
from  Lord  Kames,  that  the  latter  was 
too  credulous ; that  he  was  deceived  by 
erroneous  reports  of  superficial  observers ; 
and  that  he  did  not  sufficiently  under- 
stand the  pliancy  of  the  human  constitu- 
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tion,  which  enables  it  to  adapt  itself  to 
every  climate,  and  to  all  external  circum- 
stances. The  last  remark  that  Lord 
Kames  ' makes,  is  a striking  example 
against  his  own  assertion.  He  says,  that 
“ the  Portuguese  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Congo,  has  in  course  of  time  degenerated 
so  much,  that  they  scarcely  retain  the  ap- 
pearance of  men.”  Another  assertion  of 
his,  is  a complete  specimen  of  his  credulity. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Giagas,  a na- 
tion in  Africa,  could  not  have  descended 
from  the  same  original  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  because,  unlike  to  others,  they 
are  void  of  natural  affection ; kill  all  their 
own  children  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
and  supply  their  places  with  youths  stolen 
from  neighbouring  tribes.  Common  sense, 
however,  would  answer,  that  if  such  a 
species  were  created,  it  could  not  continue 
longer  than  the  primitive  stock  endured. 
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The  stolen  youth  woiild  resemble  their 
parents,  not  those  who  adopted  them,  and 
would  soon  be  the  sole  constituents  of  the 
nation.  Yet  Lord  Kames  thought  that 
the  Giagas  formed  a peculiar  species,  who 
continued  from  generation  to  generation 
to  kill  their  children ! 

Although  all  organised  beings  are  mo- 
dified by  external  influences,  yet  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  view,  that  their  primitive  na- 
ture is  never  changed.  There  is  no.  rea- 
son to  believe  that  every  kind  of  apple, 
pear,  or  other  fruit-tree  which  we  see  in 
our  gardens,  has  been  the  subject  of  a dis- 
tinct creation.  These  varieties  are  capable 
of  being  produced  by  degrees.^  The  spe- 
cific character  is  constantly  the  same  t and 
one  tree  can  never  be  changed  into  an- 
other,— an  apple-tree,  for  instance,  into  a 
pear-tree. 

The  same  law  of  modification  prevails 
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among  animals.  Their  size,  colour,  and 
other  qualities,  are  very  different  in  diffe- 
rent climates.  There  are  varieties  of 
horses  eight  times  smaller  than  other  races. 
Some  goats  have  no  horns ; others  have 
several.  The  pigs,  also,  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Hungary,  are  very  different, 
but  it  woidd  be  irrational  to  admit  as 
many  primitive  species  of  these  animals 
as  there  are  varieties.  The  specific  cha- 
racter is  always  the  same,  and  a pig  can 
never  he  changed  into  a sheep. 

As  the  body  of  man  is  subjected  to  the 
general  laws  of  organization,  why  should 
it  also  not  undergo  considerable  changes, 
and  present  great  differences  of  appear- 
ance ? This  matter,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, deserves  to  he  examined  more  at 
large. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences 
perceptible  in  the  human  race,  is  to  be 
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found  ill  the  skin  and  hair,  which  are  in 
the  most  intimate  rela^on  with  each  other, 
and  indeed  receive  their  nourishment  from 
the  same  bloodvessels.  They  vary  in  thick- 
ness and  colom*,  and  evidently  depend  on 
climate  ; and  this  holds  also  in  the  lower 
animals.  Several  animals  (the  ennine  and 
the  weazel  for  instance)  change  the  colour 
of  their  hair  in  summer  and  winter.  The 
fur  of  wild  animals  grows  thicker  in  cold 
weather ; wliile  under  the  heat  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  hair  is  coarse. 

Among  horses  and  other  animals,  some 
individuals  of  the  same  species  are  brown, 
black,  or  white,  and  why  should  it  be 
thought  absurd  that  there  should  be  also 
variously  coloured  men  ? The  only  diffe- 
rence in  this  respect  betwixt  man  and  ani- 
mals, seems  to  be,  that  man  resists  longer 
than  they  the  influence  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  his  skin  requires  a 
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greater  difference  of  climate  to  change  its 
colour.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  heat 
and  extreme  cold  thicken  the  skin  of  man 
and  darken  his  colour.  W e might  natu- 
rally expect,  what  is  indeed  the  case,  that 
changes  of  the  skin  produced  by  climate, 
should  take  effect  in  a longer  or  a shorter 
time,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  dvilisation ; for  example,  savages  being 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  dimate,  suffer 
its  full  force ; while  civilized  nations  ob- 
viate, or  even  greatly  prevent  its  influ- 
ence. 

Among  the  physical  qualities  of  mail, 
complexion  is  the  most  easily  changed. 
The  Portuguese  in  Africa  are  become 
black,  but  they  have  preserved  their  ori- 
ginal configuration.  The  Jews  in  nor- 
thern countries  are  fair ; they  become 
brown  and  tawny  towards  the  south,  but 
their  configuration  does  not  undergo  pro^ 
portionate  changes. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  origi- 
nal colour  of  man  was  white  or  black ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  white  people  grow 
black  sooner  than  negroes  become  white. 

Difference  of  size  and  -form  also  does 
not  prove  the  existence  of  several  species 
of  man,  more  than  that  of  several  ani- 
mals which  vary  greatly  in  this  respect. 
The  swine  carried  from  Europe  to  Cuba 
acquires  double  its  original  magnitude. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  oxen  in  Paraguay. 
Climate,  diet,  and  the  manner  of  living, 
may  produce  such  differences.  Young 
animals  of  the  same  litter,  treated  with 
care,  or  neglected,  well  fed  or  reduced  to 
starvation,  will  be  quite  different  in  shape 
and  size.  Children,  when  neglected,  are 
emaciated,  sallow,  and  their  features  coarse 
and  meagre.  The  poor,  exposed  to  ex- 
cessive hardships,  are  apt  to  become  de- 
formed, and  diminutive  in  their  persons ; 
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Luxury  and  excess  also  tend  to  debilitate 
and  disfigure  the  human  constitution. 

Determinate  feelings,  too,  when  per- 
manent and  habitual,  change  the  coun- 
tenance and  external  appearance.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  producing  diffe- 
rences, and  of  preserving  those  which 
exist,  is  propagation  ; and  on  this  sub- 
ject I shall  hereafter  enter  more' into  de- 
tails. 

Thus,  the  external  differences  of  man- 
kind may  be  explained  by  known  natural 
causes,  and  are  no  proofs  that  there  are 
several  original  species.  A sound  philo- 
sophy never  assigns,  without  necessity, 
different  causes  for  similar  efPects.  Small 
influences,  acting  constantly,  will  neces- 
sarily produce  in  time  conspicuous  changes 
in  mankind ; just  as  a succession  of  drops 
of  water  falling  on  the  hardest  rock  makes 
a cavity.  The  first  alteration  in  the  ex- 
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teriial  appearance  of  man  is  observed  in 
the  countenance,  the  next  in  the  com- 
plexion, and  the  last  in  the  size  and  con- 
figuration. 

It  may  be  added,  that  man  lives  every 
where : the  flexibility  of  his  body  supports 
different  impressions; — ^no  obstacle,  nei- 
ther river  nor  sea,  prevents  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  excursions; — he  transplants 
with  him  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
prepares  by  art  what  he  cannot  use  in  the 
natural  state ; and  he  knows  how  to  shel- 
ter himself  and  other  useffil  beings  against 
noxious  influences  from  without. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  body  of 
man,  also,  does  not  indicate  that  there  are 
several  species.  To  prove  that  there  are,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  number 
of  the  essential  parts  is  not  the  same  in  all ; 
that  Europeans,  for  instance,  possess  cer- 
tain parts  which  Negroes  have  not.  Who- 
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ever  could  show,  that  one  part  of  the  brain 
in  Europeans  is  wanting  in  Negroes,  would 
prove  that  there  is  a natural  difference 
between  them ; but  so  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge,  the  same  essential  parts  exist  in 
both,  subject,  however,  to  modifications. 

Another  argument  to -prove  that  there 
is  only  one  species  of  Man,  may  be  found- 
ed on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind. 
Every>  where,  and  at  aU  times,  the  same 
primitive  faculties,  however  modified  the 
actions  flowing  from  them  may  appear, 
are  to  be  met  with.  Negroes,  in  general, 
are  inferior  to  Europeans ; yet  some  of 
the  former  excel  in  music,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy.  Blumenbach  * and 
Bishop  Gregory  have  collected  the 
names  of  Negroes  famous  for  their  ta- 
lents. Herder  and  Raynal,  in  va- 
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rious  passages  of  their  works,  quote  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  \drtue  and  mo- 
rality observed  among  savages  and  barba- 
rous nations. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  there  are  na- 
tions without  religious  feelings ; but  more 
exact  investigation  has  shown,  that  reli- 
gious ceremonies  existed,  but  had  been 
mistaken  for  mere  social  amusements,  such 
as  dancing,  singing,  and  fighting.  It  has 
frequently  happened,  that  descriptions  of 
savage  nations  have  been  given  by  travel- 
lers, who  neither  knew  their  language,  nor 
the  signification  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  Almost  all  reports  of  this  kind 
are  founded  on  single  observations.  How 
erroneous,  therefore,  must  they  be,  and 
how  little  to  be  relied  on,  particularly 
when  they  describe  the  customs  of  nations 
hostile  to  strangers.  It  is  known,  that 
savages  frequently  steal  from  foreigners. 
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while  they  continue  faithful  to  each  other, 
like  several  criminals  in  Europe,  who 
show  great  attachment  and  justice  to- 
wards each  other,  and  rather  suffer  the 
greatest  torments  than  betray  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  but  who  do  not  spare 
either  the  goods  or  the  lives  of  other  in- 
dividuals. If  a traveller,  acciifctomed  to 
the  most  brilliant  ceremonies  of  religion, 
viere  to  m.eet  with  a sect  of  the  followers 
of  Confucius,  who  have  neither  temple 
nor  priests,  nor  any  form  of  external  wor- 
ship, and  who  adore  the  Supreme  Being 
in  mere  inward  contemplation,  and  in  the 
practice  of  moral  virtue,  and  he  had  no 
direct  means  of  communication  with  them, 
might  he  not  easily  be  led  to  think,  that 
they  professed  no  religion  whatever? 
Hence,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
twixt the  faculties  themselves  and  their 
apjdication.  Attachment,  for  instance. 
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may  act  with  respect  to  our  native  coun- 
try,— to  our  friends,— to  animals, — or  to 
other  objects, — -jj^the  primitive  impulse 


i^he 


is  the  same  in  al^hese  instances,  although 
the  external  applications  are  very  diffe- 
rent. Courage  may  be  shown  in  self-de- 
fence, or  in  defending  others.  He  who  is 
fond  of  approbation,  may  adorii^himself 
with  ear-rings,  with  giiSfts,  with  chains,  or 
embroidery.  Jleligious  people,  in  like 
manner,  may  pa^ivine  Jionours  to  a bull, 
to  a serpent,  to  the  sut^to  saints,  or  to  the 
God  of  Chilians;— ^niey 'may  howl  to  the 
glory  of  imdsrole  /beings,  or  worship  bne 
Deity,  by  singing  psalmSi,  or  by  the  practice 
of  moral  virtue,  and  all  of  these  acts  mav 
flow  the  same  primitive  tendency  to 
vener^ion. 

Finally,  propagation  is  considered  as  a 
means  of  determining  whether  animals 
belong  to  the  same  or  to  different  species, 
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according  as  they  can  or  cannot  engender 
together,,  or  as  their  issue  can  or  cannot 
procreate.  Tried  by  this  test,  also,  we 
must  conclude  tliat  mankind  form  but 
one  species. 

Revealed  history  admits  the  same  truth; 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  natural 
history  can  show  only  the  possibility  of 
mankind  being  derived  from  one  original 
species,  which,  by  degrees,  has  undergone 
various  changes ; but  it  prove  the 

reality  of  this  fact,  any  more  than  it  can 
ascertain  whether  'the  original  colour  of 
man  was  white  or  black. 

Thus,  in  the  following  considerations,  I 
shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  mankind  is 
only  one  genus,  comprehending  various 
races,  endowed  wdth  the  same  primitive 
powers  of  body  and  mind.  As  the  sense 
of  smell,  attachment,  .or  courage,  &c.  is 
stionger  in  one  dog,  or  in  one  race  of 
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clogs,  than  in  anotlier,  so  such  or  such  n 
faculty  may  be  more  active  in  one  man, 
or  in  one  tribe,  than  in  another ; but  still 
Ijoth  races  be  essentially  the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  important  question 
which  might  l e asked  here,  viz.  Whether 
man  receives  his  faculties  at  his  birth,  or 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  external 
circumstances,  I refer  to  my  work  The 
Physiognomical  System,  Chapter  on  In- 
nateness of  the  Faculties.  There  I have 
ascertained,  that  neither  in  animals  nor 
in  man,  does  education  produce  any  facul- 
ties whatever.  Birds  hatched  by  those  of 
different  species,  manifest  always  the  in- 
stinct of  their  parents.  The  young  duck, 
liatched  by  a hen,  runs  towards  the  water. 
The  cuckoo  never  sings  like  the  bird  that 
fed  it.  In  the  same  way,  man  every 
where  and  at  all  times  preserves  his  cha- 
racteristic nature,  and  his  primitive  pow- 
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ers.  Moreover,  as  some  young  animals, 
so  some  children  excel  in  one  talent,  or  one 
feeling,  and  others  in  other  talents  or  feel- 
ings, without  any  previous  instruction. 
We  are  entitled  to  ask  those  who  ascribe 
every  talent  and  every  power  to  educa- 
tion, Why  they  have  not  yet  found  means 
of  conferring  understanding,  judgment, 
and  all  superior  noble  feelings?  Why 
are  they  so  often  obliged  to  lament  the 
want  of  success  even  in  educating  their 
own  children  ? Thus,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  education  does  not  produce  any 
power  whatever,  either  in  animals  or  in 
man.  But  from  this  it  is  not  to  he  un- 
derstood, that  education  has  no  effect. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  sequel,  I shall 
show  its  importance,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  excite,  to  exercise,  or  to  guide 
the  innate  powers, — to  determine  their 
uses,  and  to  prevent  their  abuses. 
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In  these  considerations,  the  difference 
between  innate  powers  and  their  activity 
is  constantly  to  be  kept  in  view.  The 
powers  are  determinate  by  creation,  but 
their  actions  are  submitted  to  various  Con- 
ditions, for  which  they  are  fully  responsible; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  guilt  nor  me- 
rit. Moreover,  man  would  not  be  answer- 
able  for  his  talents,  were  they  not  given 
to  him  to  be  at  his  disposal  as  to  their 
employment.  More  details  on  this  sub- 
ject are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Physio- 
gnomical System,  in  the  chapter  on  Fa- 
talism and  Moral  Liberty. 

The  third  important  point  to  be  eluci* 
dated,  is,  Whether  Human  Nature  is  sus- 
ceptible of  perfection,  and  whether  it  has 
improved  or  degenerated.  In  speaking  of 
the  susceptibility  of  being  perfected,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  a man  may 
lose  one  faculty,  and  acquire  another ; for 
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the  fundamental  nature  of  man  being  un- 
changeable in  body,  as  well  as  in  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  such  an  event  is  impos- 
sible on  earth.  The  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  can  only  be,  whether  certain 
powers  are  capable  of  attaining  greater  or 
less  activity; — whether  some  of  them  may 
prevail  over  others ; — whether  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  faculties,  and  their  actions, 
may  be  regulated  and  well  conducted. 
In  this  latter  signification,  the  answer 
must  be  affirmative.  Such  a perfectibility 
exists  throughout  all  living  beings.  Cer- 
tain qualities  of  plants  may  he  promoted 
or  impeded.  The  bodily  parts  of  animals 
and  man  are  subject  to  various  modifica- 
tions. Animals  are  not  confined  merely 
to  the  actions  which  their  preservation  re- 
quires. They  modify  their  functions,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  in  which  they  live. 
They  are  susceptible  of  a kind  of  educa- 
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tion  beyond,  their  wants.  Hence, nionb;eys, 
dogs,  horses,  bears,  &c.  can  he  instructed 
to  play  various  tricks.  They  have  also  a 
recollection  of  what  has  happened  to  them, 
and  modify  their  conduct  accordingly.  An 
old  fox  which  has  escaped  several  snares, 
and  knows  that  he  is  Tvatched,  takes  great- 
er precautions,  and  proceeds  with  more 
slyness,  when  he  approaches  the  habita- 
tions of  man,  with  a view  of  stealing  poul- 
tiy.  A bird  whose  nest  has  been  destroy- 
ed in  a frequented  jdace,  conceives  the 
necessity  of  placing  it  in  future  in  a more 
retired  situation  ; and  the  construction  of 
the  second  nest  is  also  more  solid  and  more 
-perfect  than  that  of  the  first.  A dog  re- 
sists its  instinct  to  run  after  a hare,  be- 
cause it  recollects  the  beating  it  has  pre- 
viously received  on  that  account.  The 
horse  avoids  the  stone  at  which  it  once  has 
stumbled.  Similar  examples  are  within 
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the  knowledge  of  every  one,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  multiply  them. 
Yet  this  power  of  modifying  their  actions 
is  not  unbounded  in  animals,  but  limited 
according  to  their  nature.  Pigeons  and 
hares,  for  instance,  can  never  be  taught  to 
hunt  like  falcons  and  dogs. 

Mankind  offer  the  same  appearances. 
The  various  modifications  to  which  his 
body  is  liable,  are  known.  The  mani- 
festations of  the  mind  also  vary  in  diflPe- 
rent  persons,  even  in  w^hole  nations.  Yet, 
as  far  as  history  informs  us,  mankind  has 
always  been  essentially  the  same.  The  only 
difference,  observed  at  different  times,  has 
been,  that  the  manifestations  of  the  spe- 
cial powers  have  been  more  or  less  active, 
modified,  and  variously  employed. 

Now,  the  question  is.  Whether  man, 
with  respect  to  his  feelings  and  intellect, 
has  improved  or  degenerated.  The  im- 
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provement  or  degeneracy  of  mankind,  in 
regard  to  a knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
moral  conduct,  are  particularly  to  he  exa- 
mined. A detailed  elucidation  of  these 
points  would  require  a whole  volume : it 
IS  my  intention  only  to  take  a general 
\iew  of  them. 

It  is  superfluous  to  mention,  that  the 
moderns  enjoy  a great  superiority  over  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  every  branch  of 
natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  true  method  of  studying  Nature, 
founded  on  observation  and  induction,  has 
been  recently  discovered  and  introduced. 
It  has  fomarded  every  kind  of  knowledge 
in  a stupendous  degree.  It  has,  however, 
been  unfortunately  neglected dn  the  study 
of  man,  and  hence  his  nature  is  but  little 
known.  But  whatever  it  was  in  the 
power  of  man’s  reasoning  faculties  alone, 
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unaided  by  observation,  to  discover,  was 
discovered  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 

In  regard,  again,  to  morality,  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  better  principles  than 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  one  respect,  how^ever,  namely, 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  under  whicli 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  manifested, 
the  world  is  not  even  yet  sufficiently  in- 
structed. These  can  be  discovered  onlv 

» 

by  observation,  and  have  in  our  day  be- 
come the  object  of  a new  doctrine. 

In  the  arts  of  imitation,  modern  artists 
find  it  difficult  to  surpass  the  ancient  mas- 
ters. A gi'eat  obstacle,  however,  to  the 
improvement  of  arts,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance,  that  only  ancient  produc- 
tions are  copied  and  imitated.  Nature  is 
the  best  model,  and  she  is  inexhaustible 
in  modifications.  Political  economy,  and 
the  state  of  society,  improve  also  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  laws  of  Nature  are  attend- 
ed to. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  society, 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  inorjd 
character  of  man  presents  a subject  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  The  subject  is  a delicate 
one;  hut  whoever  studies  man,  cannot 
neglect  this  consideration  ; and  it  is  inte^ 
resting  to  examine,  even  in  a general  way, 
the  moral  and  religious  opinions  of  na- 
tions in  their  differeut  states  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

Savages  commonly  believe  in  poly- 
theism, and  generally  consider  all  Supe- 
rior Beings  as  malevolent,  and  worship 
them  through  fear.  People  in  a more 
cultivated  state  admit  Superior  Beings  of 
a mixed  nature,  like  men.  The  gods  of 
the  Greeks,  for  instance,  were  supposed 
to  be  endowed  witli  all  human  feelings ; 
they  required  food  and  sleep.  Jupiter 
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himself  was  not  free  from  the  human 
frailties : he  was  jealous,  often  cruel  and 
implacable.  He  had  overturned  every 
thing  in  heaven,  and  reduced  the  other 
gods  to  he  his  slaves.  The  gods  of  the 
Romans  were  not  more  noble.  They 
were  mercenary,  and  could  be  bribed  by 
fine  temples,  games,  and  more  acceptable 
sacrifices.  People  of  little  instruction  di- 
vided the  invisible  beings  into  benevolent 
and  malevolent.  Others  admitted  two 
principles;  one  benevolent,  the  other  ma- 
levolent; and  they  acknowledgedalso  many 
inferior  deities,  as  emanations  from  the 
primitive  ones.  Persons  of  more  culti- 
vated minds  believed  in  one  supreme  be- 
nevolent deity ; and  in  inferior  spirits, 
some  benevolent,  others  malevolent.  The 
most  enlightened  acknowledged  only  one 
Supreme  Being,  boundless  in  perfection, 
and  the  maker  of  every  creatiue. 
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The  mode  of  worship  deserves  also  a pe- 
culiar consideration  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  always  conformable  to  the  no- 
tions entertained  of  the  natureof  the  Deity. 
In  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  malevo- 
lent powers,  and  to  please  them,  men  have 
made  themselves  as  miserable  a,s  possible, 
by  mortifications,  flagellations,  painful  la- 
bours, sacred  victims,  human  sacrifices, 
and  suicides.  To  gain  the  favour  of  man- 
like gods,  sweet-smelling  herbs,  burning 
incense,  oblations,  gifts,  agreeable  impres- 
sions on  the  senses,  ceremonies  which  il- 
lustrate a prince  at  his  court,  and  various 
sorts  of  formalities,  have  been  employed. 

If  we  compare  the  absurdities  of  Pa- 
ganism, or  even  the  imperfect  doctrines 
of  Judaism,  with  the  purity  and  sublime 
principles  of  true  Christianity,  we  shaU 
perceive  that  the  latter  are  greatly  supe- 
rior. The  Jewish  dispensation,  indeed, 
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may  be  viewed  as  accommodated  in  some 
degree  to  the  Jews,  who  were  a hard-heart- 
ed, stiff-necked,  stiihhorn  race.  But  how 
generous  and  noble  do  the  principles  of 
Christianity  appear,  contrasted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Paganism  ! They  prohibit 
anger,  hatred  and  revenge,  and  order  us 
not  to  return  evil  for  evil ; — they  com- 
mand forgiveness  of  every  offence  seven 
times  in  a day,  and  seventy-times  seven, 
if  asked  for; — to  love  our  enemies, — to 
bless  them  that  curse  us, — and  to  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  us.  They  interdict  all 
selfish  passions,  and  declare  every  one  our 
neighbour.  The  New  Covenant  was  made 
for  the  whole  of  mankind.  Chuist  asked 
to  drink  of  a woman  of  Samaria,  whilst 
the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  that  na- 
tion. He  associated  with  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles,— ate  with  puhlicails  and  sinners, — 
and  declared  tiiose  only  who  do  the  will 
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of  his  heavenly  Father,  to  he  his  mother, 
sister,  or  brother. 

No  food  is  an  abomination  to  Chris- 
tians. Christ  said.  Not  that  which  en- 
ters into  the  mouth  defiles  a man ; and 
St  Paul  declares  to  the  Romans,  I 
know  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  in 
itself.’^  Christ  permitted  only  one  wife, 
and  in  this  respect  re-established  the  law 
of  nature  as  it  was  from  the  beginning. 

Before  the  Christian  dispensation,  em- 
pires were  founded  by  the  sword,  and  by 
the  most  cruel  and  frightful  destruction 
of  the  vanquished. 

Christ  declared,  that  he  came,  not 
to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them ; 
that  he  who  exalts  himself  shall  be  abased. 
He  made  no  distinction  among  persons, 
and  considered  love  and  peace  as  the  aim 
vof  all  commandments.  He  only  proposed 
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the  doctrine  of  his  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  acceptance  of  mankind,  and  did  not 
enforce  it  by  the  sword.  He  directed  his 
disciples  only  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their 
feet  in  departing  out  of  that  house  or  city 
where  they  had  not  been  courteously  re- 
ceived, or  where  their  words  had  not  been 
attended  to. 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  prin-. 
ciples  above  the  Jewish  law  is  well  known. 
St  Paul  said  to  the  Hebrews  (iii.),  that 
“ Christ  is  more  worthy  than  Moses 
and  vii.  20,  “ by  so  much  'was  Christ 
made  a surety  of  a better  Testament 
and  viii.  7.,  “ if  the  first  Covenant  had  been 
faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been 
found  for  the  second.”  True  Christianity 
improves  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  a Jew;  and  in  this  view  even  a philo- 
sopher may  speak  of  his  conversion. 

Since  the  Christain  rules,  unexampled 
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in  ancient  literature,  have  been  establish- 
ed, the  followers  of  Christianity  have  often 
fallen  back  to  many  of  the  contemptible 
doctrines  of  the  heathen.  Many  points 
of  importance  have  been  neglected,  and 
trifles  adhered  to.  Pretended  Christians, 
for  instance,  have  disputed,  whether  it  be 
permitted  or  not,  to  eat  meat  on  certain 
days,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mahomedans 
dispute,  whether  coffee  be  or  be  not  pro- 
hibited in  the  Alcoran.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  abuses,  how’ever,  if  is  certain, 
that  the  precepts  of  moral  and  religious 
conduct  have  improved  by  degrees  ; and 
that  many  selfish  and  absurd  opinions 
will  be  rectified,  as  soon  as  human  nature 
shall  be  better  understood.  True  Chris- 
tianity will  gain,  by  every  step  which  is 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  man. 

Another  important  point  to  be  consi- 
dered, is,  whether  education,  in  the  evi- 
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dent  sense  of  the  word,  and  principally 
instruction,  be  useful ; or  whether  igno- 
rance be  more  conducive  to  happiness. 
A few  observations  will  prove,  that  edu- 
cation is  extremely  conducive  to  civilisa- 
tion ; and  that,  if  well  conducted,  it  im- 
proves both  the  body  and  mind.  What 
a difference  do  we  perceive  in  the  actions 
nf  all  nations,  observing  them  through  the 
different  periods  of  their  instruction  ! The 
history  of  all  countries  at  the  beginning, 
is  stigmatised  with  assassination,  parri- 
cides, incest,  and  violation  of  the  most  sa- 
cred oaths.  The  selfish  passions  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  an  overwhelming  power ; 
and  all  enjoyments  sprung  from  the  gra- 
tification of  the  lower  propensities.  In 
periods  of  ignorance,  too,  all  nations  con- 
fined moral  virtue  to  themselves,  and  sup- 
posed the  rest  of  Nature  destined  to  be 
their  prey.  Legislation  corresponding 
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with  the  national  character  at  the  begin- 
ning, is  sanguinary ; and  capital  puiiish- 
inent  is  common.  Nay,  it  falls  not  on  the 
'criminals  alone,  but  also  on  their  relations, 
and  on  whole  districts.  Their  religion  is 
founded  on  terror,  their  gods  are  endow'- 
ed  with  all  the  lower  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, such  as  selfishness,  jealousy,  WTath, 
and  fondness  of  dreadful  actions  and  ex- 
piatory sacrifices.  If  they  hope  for  im- 
mortality, the  scenes  which  they  expect 
are  conformable  to  their  actual  feelings  ^ 
triumph  over  enemies,  gratification  of  low- 
er passions,  and  sensual  pleasures.  The 
w'hole  tendency  of  the  mind  is  atrocity  r 
and  their  actions  might  almost  be  deno- 
minated a series  of  horrid  crimes.  I doubt 
whether  those  w'ho  consider  the  savage 
state  so  worthy  of  commendation,  would  be 
disposed  to  give  up  the  comforts  of  civi- 
lisation, and  be  satisfied  with  the  food. 
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clothing,  habitations  and  accommodations 
of  Barbarians  ; whether  they  would  pre- 
fer roots,  acorns,  nuts,  insects  and  other 
animals,  at  the  sight  of  which  we  shudder, 
as  their  food,  to  the  preparations  of  a skil- 
ful cookery  ; whether  they  would  be  bet- 
ter pleased  with  clothes  made  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  of  leaves  or  of  grass,  than 
with  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  habi- 
liments ? ‘ Whether  they  would  like  to 
exchange  our  comfortable  rooms  for  a hol- 
low-tree, for  the  cavity  of  a rock,  a den 
under  ground,  a hut  of  reeds,  or  of  turf 
and  branches  of  trees?  Finally,  Whether 
they  would  seriously  think  the  rough  at- 
tempts of  savages  at  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, equal  tt>  the  statues  of  Phidias* 
and  the  paintings  of  Raphael  ? 

Ill  following  the  history  of  mankind, 

/ 

we  observe,  that,  in  proportion  as  nations 
cultivate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
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powers,  atrocious  actions  diminish  in  num- 
ber; the  manners  and  pleasures  become 
more  refined,  the  legislation  milder,  the 
religion  purified  from  superstition,  and 
that  the  arts  address  themselves  to  the 
finer  emotions  of  the  mind. 

Bv  observing  also  the  different  classes 

o 

of  society,  and  the  inhabitants  of  different 
provinces,  we  learn,  that  igTioraUce  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  morality.  Wherever 
education  is  neglected,  depravity,  and 
every  kind  of  actions  which  degrade  man- 
kind, are  the  most  freqtient.  Among,  ig^- 
^lorant  persons,  cceteris  paribus , .rapa- 
city, cheating,  and  thieving,  drunkenness, 
and  sensual  pleasures,  are  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  character.  During  the  dark 
periods  of  the  middle  ages,  all  faith  among 
men  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Those  who 
are  versed  in  history  from  the  earliest 
periods  down  to  that  last  mentioned,  will 
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certainly  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  what 
I have  asserted,  and  will,  I hope,  join  me 
and  all  those  who  contend,  that  the  in- 
struction of  all  classes  is  of  advantage  to 
mankind. 

The  last  introductory  point  to  be  exa- 
mined, is  the  little  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  Education.  Who  has 
not  seen  children  of  the  most  pious  and 
exemplary  parents,  indulge  in  scepticism, 
and  plunge  themselves  into  profanity  and 
vice  ; and  who  has  not  observed,  that  li- 
centiousness often  prevails  in  the  most 
enlightened  and  refined  classes  of  society? 
Who  has  not  observed  very  limited  ta- 
lents appear  in  the  offspring  of  men  of 
the  greatest  genius  ? The  inferences  to« 
be  drawn  from  such  facts,  are,  either  that 
the  education  has  not  been  adapted  to 
the  natural  capacities  of  the  individual, 
or  that  every  one  is  not  capable  of  recei- 
ving the  full  effect  of  a good  education. 
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It  is  inconceivable  how  the  champions 
of  education  can  consider  new-horn  chil- 
dren as  blank  paper,  on  which  they  can 
mark  every  impression.  Under  such  a 
supposition,  why  are  children  of  the  same 
family  so  different  ? Why  can  teachers  > 
not  communicate  their  own  talents  to 
every  pupil  ? AWiy  cannot  every  one, 
who  understands  the  masterpieces  of  ge- 
nius, produce  similar  effects  ? Why  is 
not  every  poet  a Homer, — every  musi- 
cian a Handel,  a Mozart,  a Haydn, 
— every  historian  a Tacitus,  — every 
speaker  a Demosthenes, — every  pain- 
ter a Raphael  ? The  rules  which  lead 
to  perfection  being  pointed  out,  it  would 
he  easy  for  every  one  to  put  them  into 
practice,  if  no  innate  powers  wTre  neces- 
sary. Experience,  however,  forces  us  to 
decide  entirely  against  such  speculative 
* assertions. 
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Many  champions  of  education  wish  to 
persuade  us,  that  the  first  impressions  in 
early  age  determine  the  direction  of  the 
mind.  I do  not  deny  their  influence,  but 
it  is  less  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
be.  Children,  in  their  early  years,  are 
almost  exclusively  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  females,  yet  boys  and , girls  show  from 
the  earliest  infancy  their  distinctive  cha- 
racters ; and  this  difference  between  the 
sexes  continues  through  life.  A marked 
Variety  of  tempers  and  capacities  may  be 
observed  in  children,  as  soon  as  they  are 
susceptible  of  any  impression.  Children, 
like  adult  persons,  are  differently  affected 
by  the  same  external  circumstances.  Im- 
pressions, also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  more 
or  less  permanent.  How  often,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  age,  when  the  activity  of  the  mind 
is  the  greatest,  does  it  happen,  that  we  are 
at  one  time  perfectly  acquainted  with  a sub- 
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ject,  but  afterwards  forget  it,  as  if  we  had 
never  known  it  ? How,  then,  is  it  possible 
to  believe,  that  individual  impressions,  re* 
ceived  at  a period  when  the  mind  is  al- 
most inactive,  determine  the  character  or 
the  mental  capacities  of  a child  for  his 
whole  life?  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
such  an  opinion  is  destitute  of  aU  support 
from  experience. 

It  is  a lamentable  truth,  that  hitherto 
education  has  succeeded  less  than  we  might 
have  wished  for.  If  we  examine  its  in- 
fluence on  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
a thousand  years  is  like  a day  that  is  past. 
The  great  cause  to  which  all  this  failure 
may  be  reduced,  is  our  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  man.  Education  cannot  and 
will  not  succeed,  as  long  as  we  continue 
to  think  that  children  are  bom  alike,  and 
may  receive,  with  equal  advantage,  ever}' 
kind  of  education.  If  J.  J.  Rousseau 
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bad  had  the  care  of  children,  he  would 
have  detected  his  erroneous  conceptions  : 
he  would  have  observed,  that  Nature  im- 
plants certain  kinds  of  feeling ; that  edu- 
cation only  weakens,  or  invigorates  and 
refines  them ; that  children  react  on  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  according  to  their 
natural  dispositions ; and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adapt  education  to  the  natm*e  of 
individuals.  Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  trace  back  the  faculties  of 
children  to  their  origin.  Such  a know- 
ledge will  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  conduct,  by  suggesting 
suitable  means  for  directing  the  energies 
of  children  to  the  objects  which  they  are 
most  fitted  by  nature  to  attain.  “ There 
are  few  subjects,”  says  Dugald  Stew- 
art, “ more  hackneyed  than  that  of  edu- 
cation, and  yet  there  is  none  upon  which  the 
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opinions  of  the  world  are  still  more  divided. 
Nor  is  this  surprising ; for  most  of  those 
who  have  speculated  concerning  it,  have 
confined  their  attention  chiefly  to  inci- 
dental questions  about  the  comparative 
advantage  of  public  or  private  instruc- 
tion, the  utility  of  peculiar  language  or 
sciences,  mthout  attempting  a previous 
examination  of  those  faculties  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great 
object  of  education  to  improve 

A common  error  in  education  is,  that 
every  teacher  takes  himself  as  a model  for 
his  pupils.  What  he  likes  and  learns 
with  facility,  he  supposes  ought  to  be 
equally  liked  and  learned  by  every  other 
person ; while  in  every  child,  the  feelings 
and  intellectual  faculties,  though  essen- 


• Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  p.  62. 
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tially  the  same,  are  modified  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Hitherto,  on  account  of 
none  of  the  systems  of  education  being 
founded  on  a correct  analysis  of  the  facul- 
ties of  man,  education  has  been  conduct- 
ed altogether  in  a general  way;  and  hence 
almost  every  individual  who  thinks  for 
himself  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  matu- 
rity, has  found  it  necessary  to  begin  a new 
course  of  education,  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual character  and  talents. 

Another  point,  hitherto  not  sufficiently 
understood  in  education,  concerns  the  or- 
ganic conditions  on  which  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind  depend.  This  subject 
is  detailed  in  my  work.  The  Physiogno- 
mical System. 

Thus,  the  whole  system  of  education 
will  he  changed,  in  proportion  as  the  na- 
ture of  man  becomes  known.  It  will  he 
perceived,  that  man  must  be  perfected  like 
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other  created  beings,  Till  then,  education 
will  produce  compai'atively  little  effect. 
Man  is  the  disciple  of  Nature ; and  he 
must  submit  to  the  determined  sway  which 
prevails  in  her  goveniment.  He  must  suhr 
mit  himself  to  her ; for  he  errs  the  mo- 
ment he  ceases  to  observe,  and  begins  to 
excogitate.  The  construction  of  a system 
of  education  cannot  be  a creative  but  an 
imitative  process,  which  must  be  founded 
only  on  the  lessons  of  experience.  Here, 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  every  other  science, 
it  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  a sublime  and 
speculative  ingenuity,  that  man  arrives  at 
truth,  but  it  is  by  letting  himself  down  to 
simple  observation, — by  rejecting  equally 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  of  eminent 
contemporaries,  when  in  opposition  to  na- 
ture ; — by  sacrificing  every  consideration 
that  opposes  the  evidence  of  observation, 
^ind  its  legitimate  and  well  established 
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conelusioiis ; — by  being  able  to  renounce 
all  the  favourite  opinions  of  infancy,  the 
moment  that  truth  demands  the  sacrifice; 
— in  short  by  following  only  the  lights  of 
observation  and  induction.  “ Does  not 
our  happiness  depend,” says  a contemporary 
writer,  “ on  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
relations  which  man  bears  to  his  fellowman 
and  to  his  God,  and  the  practice  of  the  du- 
ties which  they  impose ; and  how  are  we  to 
discover  these  relations,  except  by  the  as- 
sistance of  reason,  operating  on  exj>eri- 
ence  ? Can  false  views  of  human  nature, 
and  its  attributes,  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  individually;  or  can 
political  society,  framed  on  such  erroneous 
principles,  attain  the  end  for  which  alone 
society  was  framed?  ‘ Deception  and 
mendacity  are  always  regarded  in  the 
common  and  every  day  intercourse  of  life 
as  base  and  odious, — Is  it  then  only  up- 
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on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to 
' man,  that  he  may  be  deceived  without 
danger  or  detestation^?’”  I concur  en- 
tirely in  these  sentiments. 
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PART  L 

EDUCATION  OF  MAN. . 


DEFINITION. 

The  Education  of  Man,  in  the  most  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  term,  comprehends  every 
thing  which  is  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  nature.  If  it  is  asked.  What  is  meant  by 
Human  Nature  ? I reply,  that  it  is  not  body 
alone,  nor  mind  alone,  nor  animal  propensities, 
affections  or  passions ; nor  moral  feelings,  nor  in- 
tellect ; neither  is  it  organisation  in  general,  nor 
any  system  of  the  body  in  general,  nor  any  par- 
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ticularity  whatever; — but  Human  Nature,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words,  comprehends  all  the 
observable  phenomena  of  life,  from  the  moment 
of  conception  to  that  of  death,  both  in  the  heal- 
thy and  diseased  state ; or,  in  short,  all  the  ma- 
nifestations both  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind. 

In  the  Introduction,  I have  stated  how  far 
human  nature  is  capable  of  being  improved. 
There  I have  mentioned  why  education  has- 
hitherto  had  so  httle  effect.  I shall  now  exa- 
mine what  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  improve 
both  the  body  and  the  mind.  The  education 
of  the  body  is  called  Physical,  that  of  the  mind. 
Moral.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  decide  by 
observation,  whether  education  modifies  the 
mind  itself.  We  can  only  show,  that  we  may 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  instruments  by 
which  the  powers  of  the  mind  manifest  them- 
selves. Hence,  the  study  of  the  organisation 
is  necessary,  even  with  respect  to  the  moral 
education  of  man ; and  for  that  reason,  I avoid 
the  common  division  of  education  into  physical 
and  moral.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  divide 
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the  following  considerations  also  into  two  Sec- 
tions.  In  the  first,  I shall  speak  of  the  condi- 
tions which  contribute  to  the  greater  or  less  ac- 
tivity of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  of  the 

mind ; and  in  the  second,  of  their  aim  and  di- 
rection. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  EXCITEMENT  ; OE 
THOSE  WHICH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  ACTI- 
VITY OF  THE  NATURAL  POWERS  OF  THE 
BODY  AS  WELL  AS  OF  THE  MIND. 

TDhese  important  inquiries  are  not  sufficiently 
understood,  and  nre  therefore  too  generally  al- 
together overlooked.  They,  however,  deserve 
the  most  serious  attention  of  every  natural  phi- 
losopher. Our  observations  upon  them,  may 
be  divided  into  four  Chapters,  corresponding  to 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  conditions  of  excite- 
ment themselves.  The  first  condition  is  found- 
ed on  the  Laws  of  Propagatibn ; the  second  on 
those  of  the  Vital  Functions ; the  third  on  Exer- 
cise; and  the  fourth  on  tlie  Mutual  Influence 
of  tlie  Powers, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  PROPAGATION- 

The  developenaent  of  the  human  i body  is  fa- 
voured, retarded,  or  disordered,  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  organisation,  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  other  living  beings.  Conse- 
quently children  participate  in  the  bodily  coiifi- 

/ 

guration  and  constitution  of'  their  parents,  and 
also  in  theii*  tendencies  to  particular  manifesta- 
tions of  the  mind,  seeing  that  tliese  depend  bn 
the  structure  and  parts  of  the  brain.  Tbe.elu-% 
cidation  of  these  subjects  is  indispensable  to -a 
sound  system  of  education.  Nay^  I am  con- 
vinced by  observation,  that  this  condition  exerts 
a greater  and  more  permanent  influence  than" 
any  other  which  can  be  introduced 'vtith  the 
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view  of  perfecting  mankind.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider how  other  organised  beings  are  improved. 

Florists,  pomologists,  and  horticulturists,  are 
aware  that  Nature  produces  the  varieties  of 
plants,  and  they  observe  the  circumstances  which 
are  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  certain 
qualities.  The  first  and  most  important  condi- 
tion is  ripe  and  well-conditioned  seed.  The  se- 
cond is  a fertile  and  convenient  soil.  In  short, 
it  is  a fact,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  propagation  is  attended  to. 

In  perfecting  animals,  or  in  promoting  their 
peculiar  qualities,  such  as  the  colour  or  figure 
of  horses,  the  wool  of  sheep,  the  smell  of  dogs, 
&c.  country  people  have  recourse  to  propagation. 
By  these  means,  farmers  have  succeeded  in  dimi- 
nishing or  increasing  various  parts  of  animals, 
such  as  their  bones,  muscles,  &c.  We  might  na^ 
turally  suppose,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  fact,  that  the  organisation  of  man 
is  submitted  to  the  same  general  laws  as  that  of 
the  lower  animals,  to  induce  reasonable  beings 
to  take  at  least  the  same  care  of  their  own  off- 
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spring  as  of  their  sheep,  pigs,  dogs  and  horses. 
But  as  this  subject  is  of  the  utmost  importance^ 
I shall  enter  into  a few  details  upon  it. 

For  the  sake  of  bodily  health,  many  natural 
philosophers,  a long  time  ago,  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a better  regulation  of  marriage. 
Their  benevolent  desire  was  supported  by  the 
constant  observation,  that  health  depends  on  or- 
ganisation, and  that  the  latter  is  propagated  by 
birth.  “ Sir  John  Sebright”  says  Dr  Adams*, 
informs  us,  that  if  a flock  of  sheep,  in  which 
there  is  any  defect,  are  permitted  to  breed  in 
and  in,  the  defect  will  gradually  increase  among 
them ; and  Colonel  Humphries,  by  selecting 
for  breeding  a marked  variety,  has  succeeded 
in  procuring  a flock  with  deformed  bones.”  Dr 
Adams  adds,  that  if  the  same  causes  operate  in 
man,  we  may  impute  to  it  many  endemic  pecu- 
liarities found  in  certain  districts,  which  have 
hitherto  been  imputed  to  the  water,  and  other 
localities. 


On  the  Pretended  Hereditary  Diseases,  33. 
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Those  who  have  more  confidence  in  facts 
than  in  speculative  reasoning,  cannot  doubt 
that  the  qualities  of  the  body  are  hereditary. 
There  are  family-faces,  family-likenesses;  and 
also  single  parts,  such  as  bones,  muscles,  hair 
and  skin,  which  resemble  in  paren|;s  and  in  chil- 
dren. The  disposition  to  various  disorders,  as  to 
gout,  scrofula,  dropsy,  hydrocephalus,  consump- 
tion, deafness,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  idiotism,  in- 
sanity, &c.  is  frequently  the  inheritance  of  birth. 
There  are  few  families  where  there  is  not  one  part 
of  the  body  weaker  than  the  rest, — ^the  lungs,  for 
instance,  the  eyes,  the  stomach,  liver,  intestines, 
ca*  some  other  viscus. 

Children  bom  of  healthy  parents,  and  be- 
longing to  a strong  stock,  always  bring  into  the 
world  a system  formed  by  nature  to  resist  the 
causes  of  disease ; while  the  children  of  delicate, 
sickly  parents  are  overpowered  by  the  least  un- 
favourable circumstance.  Medical  men  know 
very  well,  that  in  curing  diseases,  nature  is  of- 
tentimes more  powerful  than  art,  and  that  the 
latter  is  ineffectual,  if  not  assisted  by  die  former. 
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Longevity  also  depends  more  on  innate  consti- 
tution than  on  the  skill  of  physicians.  Is  it  not 
then  astonishing,  that  this  knowledgeyas  a prac- 
tical piece  of  information,  is  not  taught  to  and 
disseminated  among  young  people  ? Indeed,  it 
ought  to  be  familiarly  and  generally  known ; not 
because  it  is  expected  that  every  one  would  be 
reasonable  enough  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 
it,  but  in  order  to  induce  as  many  as  possible 
to  do  so.  A great  number  are  too  selfish  to  be 
guided  in  their  own  enjoyments  by  a regard  to 
the  condition  of  their  offspring ; but  many^  on 
the  other  hand,  wlio  reflect  on  the  future,  may 
be  induced  to  avoid,  even  from  a selfish  motive, 
a union  -with  a person  who  will  be  likely  to  em- 
bitter their  future  days.  Even  the  untliinking 
must  perceive,  that  the  enjoyments  of  life  are 
rendered  impossible,  when  diseases  make  their 
raveiges  in  a family ; and  that  love  also  for  the 
most  part  ceases,  when  poverty  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  house.  Others,  who  wisli  to  live 
in  their  posterity,  will,  when  acquainted  with 
the  immutable  laws  of  Nature,  submit  to  them, 
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in  order  to  lay  a foundation  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  descendants. 

Propagation  is  highly  important,  not  only  with 
respect  to  organic  life,  but  also  to  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind,  since  these  depend  on  the 
nervous  system.  There  are  many  examples  on 
record,  of  certain  feelings,  or  intellectual  powers, 
being  inherent  in  whole  families.  Now,  if  it  be 
ascertained  that  the  hereditary  condition  of  the 
brain  is  the  cause,  there  is  a great  additional 
motive  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  a partner 
in  marriage.  No  person  of  sense  can  be  indiffe- 
rent about  having  selfish  or  benevolent,  stupid 
or  intelligent  children. 

An  objection  may  be  made  against  the  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  effects  resulting  from  tlie  laws 

I 

of  propagation,  viz.  That  men  of  great  talents 
often  get  children  of  little  understanding,  and 
that  in  large  families  there  are  individuals  of 
very  different  capacities.  This  observation  shews 
at  least  that  the  children  are  borji  with  different 
dispositions,  and  it  proves  nothing  against  the 
Ip,ws  of  propagation.  Tlie  young  ones  of  ani- 
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mals  that  propagate  indiscriminately,  are  also 
very  different.  But  when  the  races  are  pure^ 
and  all  conditions  attended  to,  the  nature  of  the 
young  can  be  determined  beforehand.  The 
races  of  mankind  are  not  pure.  Let  persons  of 
determinate  dispositions  breed  in  and  in,  and 
the  races  will  become  distinct.  The  condition 
of  the  mother  is  commonly  less  valued  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Men  of  talents  are  frequently 
married  to  partners  of  inferior  capacities : hence 
the  qualities  of  the  offspring  must  be  uncertain. 

Moreover,  the  age  of  propagation  is  not  in- 
different. Animals  are  not  permitted  to  propa- 
gate at  all  ages,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old, 
but  in  the  period  of  their  strength.  Men  of  ta- 
lents and  science  often  marry  when  their  body, 
particularly  the  nervous  system,  is  exhausted  by 
protracted  studies  and  debilitating  causes.  They 
are  seldom  rich  from  birth,  and  their  condition 
rarely  allows  them  to  choose  during  the  period 
of  their  greatest  energy ; yet  they  might  often 
accomplish  more  than  they  do  to  the  benefit  of 
their  offspring,  were  they  better  acquainted  with 
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the  laws  of  propagation,  and  the  dependance  of 
the  mind  on  the  organisation  of  the  body,  and 
would  they  submit  to  appreciate  such  laws  more 
than  fashionable  manners  and  customs. 

The  age  of  the  pai’ents  is  of  great  importance 
both  in  regard  to  their  own  health,  and  to  the 
constitution  of  their  children.  Y oung  trees  which 
bring  forth  fruit  are  weak;  animals  that  propa- 
gate their  species  too  early  in  life,  generally  do 
not  gi’ow  strong.  Many  women  who  marry  when 
very  young,  and  bear  a very  numerous  family, 
become  early  victims  to  an  exhausted  constitu- 
tion. 

Farther,  the  fruit  of  young  plants  is  imper- 
fect. The  eggs  of  young  birds  are  small.  The 
progeny  of  young  quadrupeds  is  feeble  and 
little ; and  in  like  manner,  living  beings,  when 
old,  become  unfruitful,  or  produce  a weak  off- 
spring. 

The  Laws  of  Degeneration  belong  to  those  of 
propagation;  and  they  also  are  general  through- 
out all  nature.  Plants  cultivated  on  the  same 
spot  degenerate.  Wheat  must  alternate  with 
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barley,  flax,  potatoes,  or  other  plants.  Where 
firs  will  no  longer  grow,  beeches  will  succeed. 
Tlie  seed  of  plants  that  degnerate,  ought  not  to 
be  taken  for  propagation,  for  they  at  length  pe- 
rish entu'ely  : nor  ought  the  sickly  organisation 
of  one  tree  to  be  engrafted  on  another.  In  this 
way,  we  see  an  explanation  why  the  same  sort 
of  fruit-trees  dies  in  whole  districts,  the  external 
circumstances  of  which  are  unfavourable.  The 
sickly  condition  of  the  tree  is  constantly  propa- 
gated, and  it  dies  at  last  by  the  continual  and 
noxious  influence  from  without.  All  trees,  or 
parts  of  the  same  tree,  perish  a little  sooner,  or 
resist  a little  longer  than  others,  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  branch  on  which  they  are 
engrafted. 

The  same  law  of  degeneration  prevails  in  the 
case  of  animals.  Various  circumstances  weaken 
their  constitution,  but  the  influence  of  propaga- 
tion is  the  gi’oatest.  To  prevent  degeneration, 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  breed,  and  to -renew 
the  blood. 

The  degeneration  of  n>an  is  also  perceived  in 
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families  who  intermarry  among  themselves. 
The  smaller  the  number  of  choice,  the  quicker 
the  degeneration  takes  place.  Any  bodily  or 
mental  affliction  which  may  happen  to  originate 
in  one  individual  soon  affects  such  families. 
This  most  frequently  happens  among  the  rich  ; 
and  as  their  manner  of  living  is  not  conducive 
to  bodily  strength,  it  is  quite  natural  that  there 
should  be  so  many  living  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  proposition. 

The  great  influence  of  propagation  is  ascer* 

tained  also  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  infinitely  more 

ieasy  by  it  to  keep  up  natural  changes,  and  even 

deformities,  than  to  produce  them  by  art.  Deaf 

people  often  get  children  with  the  same  defect ; 

while  circumcision  among  the  Jews  and  Maho- 

medans  has  not  yet  become  superfluous.  It  is 

more  probable  that  a man  born  without  an  arm 

should  get  children  like  himself,  than  that  he 

should  do  so  whose  arm  has  been  taken  off  by 

/ 

the  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

The  laws  of  propagation  embrace  still  more 
than  a choice  according  to  the  beauty  of  con- 
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figuration,  and  to  the  vigour  of  body  and  mind*. 
The  state  of  health  of  both  parents,  and  their 
previous  manner  of  living,  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  embryon.  The  state  of  health 
of  the  mother,  during  pregnancy,  is  likewise  of 
great  weight. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  greater  number  of 
first-born  children  are  girls;  that  in  one  year 
more  girls,  in  another  more  boys  are  bom ; that 
in  large  families,  when  the  parents  marry 
young,  the  first-born  commonly  have  less  ta- 
lents than  the  following;  that  when  old  and 
weak  men  marry  young  and  vigorous  females, 
the  greater  number  of  their  children  are  ^Is, 
&c.  These  effects  must  have  adequate  causes, 
and  by  more  patient  attention  to  the  phenomena 
than  has  hitherto  been  paid,  some  valuable  con- 
clusions might  be  arrived  at.  May  not  the  par- 
ticular and  transient  state  of  the  same  parents, 
at  different  periods,  account,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  differences  in  their  children.?  At  all 
events,  the  bodily  constitution  of  both  parents, 
in  every  respect,  ought  to  be  attended  to.  Mo- 
ses (Leviticus  xii.  2d  & 5th)  ordered  a longer 


* Seminis  uterique  conditio  mazimi  est  moment!. 
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period  for  the  purification  of  a girl  than  for  that 
of  a boy.  Is  there  a natural  reason  for  his  hel- 
ving done  so.J*  Can  any  inference  be  drawn 
from  the  observation,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  monsters  are  amongst  the  female  sex  ? 

It  is  indeed  a pity  that  the  laws  of  propaga- 
tion are  not  more  attended  to.  I am  convinced, 
that,  by  attention  to  them,  not  only  the  condition 
of  single  families,  but  of  whole  nations,  might  be 
improved  beyond  imagination,  in  figure,  stature, 
complexion,  health,  talents,  and  moral  feelings. 
I consider  with  Aristotle,  that  the  natural 
and  innate  differences  of  man  are  the  basis  of 
all  political  economy.  He  who  can  convince  the 
world  of  the  importance  of  the  laws  of  propaga- 
tion, and  induce  mankind  to  conduct  themselves 
accordingly,  will  do  more  good  to  them,  and 
contribute  more  to  their  improvement,  than  all 
institutions,  and  all  systems  of  education. 

“ It  is  probable,”  says  Dr  Rush,  “ that  the 
qualities  of  body  and  mind,  in  parents,  which 
produce  genius  in  children,  may  be  fixed  and 
regulated ; and  it  is  possible  the  time  may  come, 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  intellectual  character  of  children,  by  know- 
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ing  the  specific  nature  of  the  different  intellec- 
tual faculties  of  their  parents.  The  m^riages 
of  Danish  men  with  the  East  Indian  women 
produced  children  that  had  the  countenances 
and  vigorous  minds  of  Europeans  ; but  no  such 
results  appeared  in  the  children  of  the  East  In- 
dian women  who  intermarried  with  the  males  of 
any  other  European  nation 

Three  successive  generations  appear  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  impregnate  a race  to  a certain  effect. 
“ Si  le  goitre,”  says  Dr  Fodere',  “ n’est  qu’ 
accidental,  et  qu’il  n’y  ait  qu’un  des  parens  af- 
fecte,  les  enfans  ne  naissent  pas  goitreux.  Si  de 
pere  en  fils  un  goitreux  a epouse  une  goitreuse 
jiendant  deux  generations,  et  dans  un  pays  ou  le 
goitre  est  endemique,  a la  troisieme  generation 
fenfant  qui  nait^  n’est  pas  seulement  goitreux, 
mais  il  est  encore  cretin  ‘f’.” 


* “ On  the  influence  of  Physical  Causes  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Faculties,  p.  119. 


+ “ Traite  du  Goitre,  et  du  Cretinisme,”  Paris,  1800, 
p.  69. 
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The  Reverend  Dr  Smith,  who  ascribes  par- 
ticularly the  variations  of  man  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, says,  “ that  Germans,  Swedes,  and 
Frenchmen  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  who  live  chiefly  among  themselves,  and 
cultivate  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  emigrated,  retain,  even  in  our 
climate,  a strong  resemblance  to  their  primitive 
stock.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  contracted  circle  of 
their  countrymen,  but  have  mingled  freely  with 
the  Anglo-Americans,  entered  into  their  man- 
ners, and  adopted  their  ideas,  have  assumed 
such  a likeness  to  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  distinguish,  from  one  another,  people  who 
have  sprung  from  such  different  origins.”” 

On  a closer  examination,  it  will  be  found, 
that  one  stock  may  adopt  the  manners  of  an- 
other, a Saxon,  for  instance,  the  fashions  of  the 
French,  but  that  the  original  features  of  the 
tribes  will  be  preserved,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
intermarry.  The  genuine  races  of  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders  of  Scotland  will  not  lose  their 
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originality  by  exchanging  tlieir  countries^but  by 
intermarrying  with  each  other. 

The  Jews  are  a striking  example,  that  cli- 
mate and  external  influences  are  less  powerful 
in  changing  man  than  propagation.  They  are 
dispersed  in  every  country  of  the  globe,  and 
though,  owing  to  the  climate  they  have  inhabit- 
ed, their  complexion  may  have  changed,  yet, 
being  prohibited  by  sacred  institutions  from  in- 
termarrying with  other  nations,  they  are  still 
distinguishable  from  other  people. 

The  ancient  legislators  were  very  attentive  to 
the  laws  of  propagation.  Moses  complains  * 
that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men, 
that  they  were  fair,  that  they  took  them  Avives 
of  all  which  they  chose : he  divided  his  people 
into  tribes,  but  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  the 
sexual  intercourse  betwixt  near  relations. 

The  Greeks,  as  appears  from  their  customs 
philosophy  and  legislation,  had  particularly  in 
view  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  human  con- 
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stitution,  “ As  we,”  says  Plutarch  “ are 
anxious  to  get  dogs  and  horses  from  a good 
breed,  why  should  we  marry  the  daughters  of 
bad  parents  Plato  spoke  against  marriages 
betwixt  relations.  He,  as  well  as  Solon  and 
Aristotle,  considered  also  the  age  in  which  it 
was  best  to  marry.  The  ancient  philosophers 
commonly  fixed  it  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  for  a woman.  Thus,  on  account  of  the 
great  influence  of  the  laws  of  propagation  on 
human  happiness,  it  could  be  attended  only  ^vith 
advantage,  that’  they  should  be  known  to  every 
youth. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  these  considerations 
can  never  become  practical  rules  of  conduct  for 
society  at  large,  In  the  actual  situation  of  things 
I will  not  maintain  the  contrary.  But  I am 
convinced,  that  the  laws  of  Nature  will  not 
change  to  gratify  our  fancy-  If  we  will  not 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  Creator,  we  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  being  punished  by  im- 
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avoidable  though  disagreeable  results.  Chris- 
tian principles  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in 
practice,  yet  it  is  not,  on  this  account,  considered 
superfluous  to  teach  them ; and  he  who  loves 
mankind  will  wish  for  their  promulgation.  Now^, 
the  laws  of  propagation  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. Nay,  if  observed,  they  would  even  tend 
to  prepare  mankind  to  receive  the  precepts  of 
Christianity. 

I find  it  necessary  to  obviate  an  objection 
which  may  be  made  by  religious  persons,  who 
are  not  aware  that  the  letter  kills,  while  the 
sf^irit  vivifies.  Some,  who  are  entirely  unacv 
quainted  w ith  natural  causes,  and  who  expect 
all  from  supernatural  influence,  may  be  offend- 
ed by  so  much  being  ascribed  to  the  laws  of  or- 
ganisation. If  they  reflect,  and  will  be  consist 
tent  with  themselves,  they  cannot  reject  any 
thing  that  is  in  nature.  For  organisation  is 
constituted  by  the  same  Almighty  Being  w'hom 
they  implore  to  be  propitious.  If  they  will 
submit  to  Him,  they  must  acknowledge  every 
Jaw  of  creation.  The  primary  arrangements  of 
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Nature,  as  certainly  proceed  from  Him,  as  any 
subsequent  revelation.  Shall  we  then  have  no 
recourse  to  natural  means  to  cure  diseases,  be- 
cause St  James  has  admonished  us,  if  any  one 
is  sick,  to  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  to 
let  them  pray  over  1dm,  anointing  him  with  oil  ? 
We  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Elias 
prayed  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not 
on  the  earth  for  the  space  of  three  years  and 
six  months ; and  he  prayed  again,  and  the  hea- 
vens gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth 
her  fruit  Shall  we  therefore  not  study  the 
laws  of  vegetation,  and  cultivate  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ? Shall  we  neglect  to  sow,  and  expect 
that  by  means  of  prayers  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  reap  ? In  the  same  way,  if,  while  we  say 
prayers,  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  submit  to 
the  laws  of  organisation,  supernatural  influence 
alone  will  not  give  talents,  nor  bodily  health. 
These  laws  have  been  the  'first  dictated,  and 
must  be  the  first  obeyed.  A parent  who  per-, 
ceives  that  his  child  is  affected  with  disease  and 
a weak  constitution,  and  who,  while  he  prays,  to 
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God  for  restoration  of  his  health,  leaves  him  in 
eonfined  air,  and  under  the  charge  of  careless 
or  ignorant  servants,  has  no  right  to  expect  that 
supernatural  influence  will  be  exerted  in  his  fa- 
vour, while  he  continues  to  neglect  his  own  duty 
in  contemning;  the  first  laws  of  creation.  The 
Supreme  Being  gave  us  understanding  that  we 
might  perceive  these  laws ; and  having  percei- 
ved them,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  obey  them  as 
His  dictates;  and  having  done  so,  we  may  then, 
but  not  till  then,  expect  His  blessing  to  attend 
us.  This  special  obedience  is  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ; and 
nothing  but  ignorance,  superstition  and  prejur- 
dice  can  oppose  it. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  Chapter  to 
bring  under  consideration  a most  important  point, 
which  must  precede,  and  which  will  influence 
whatever  is  to  be  done  in  education.  Yet  I do 
not  deny  the  efficacy  of  various  other  conditions 
which  I shall  examine  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  LAW'S  OF  THE  VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

It  is  reasonable,  when  we  desire  the  improve- 
ment of  any  living  being,  to  employ  all  the  means 
which  may  contribute  towards  its  perfection.  We 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  man 
is  born  sickly  or  healthy,  deformed  or  w'ell 
shaped,  an  idiot  or  a genius, — in  short,  that 
the  human  being  enters  life  with  the  greatest 
modifications  of  bodily  and  mental  endowments. 
The  innate  constitution,  then,  which  depends 
on  both  parents,  and  on  tlie  state  of  the  mother 
during  pregnancy,  is  the  basis  of  all  future  de- 
velopement. 

Being  placed  in  the  world,  man  is  subjected 
in  every  respect  to  the  general  laws  of  organi- 
sation. Organisation  is  influenced  by  light,  air, 
climate,  nourishment,  bodily  exercise,  rest,  sleep. 
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cleanliness,  and  excretions.  The  body  of  man, 
like  other  organised  beings,  undergoes  various 
changes : it  begins,  increases,  arrives  at  its  full 
growth,  decreases,  and  dies.  There  is  a certain 
regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  natural 
changes  ; and  accordingly,  the  duration  of  life 
is  divided  into  different  periods,  often  called 
ages. 

These  changes  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,, 
but  they  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  ex- 
ternal influences.  The  regulation  of  all  the 
conditions  which  contribute  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  body  and  of  its  parts,  and  to  the 
duration  of  life,  constitutes  what  is  termed  Phy- 
sical Education. 

I shall  not  endeavour  to  explain  Life.  I 
am  satisfied  to  say,  that  it  embraces  all  the 
vital  functions  from  conception  to  death.  It 
is  certain  that  it  depends  on  various  condi- 
tions, several  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood.  The  chemical  explanation  is  not 
more  satisfactory  than  that  founded  on  mere 
mechanical  laws.  Life  is  more  than  the  effect 
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of  a macliine,  more  than  a crystallisation.  The 
life  of  man  is  also  more  than  the  organisation  of 
a plant,  and  even  more  than  that  of  an  animal. 
Some  fluids  are  necessary  conditions,  such  as 
caloric  and  the  electric  fluid.  Some  ancient  and 
modern  physiologists  speak  of  a peculiar  Vital 
Principle,  in  ancient  times  often  called  the  Soul 
of  the  World ; — others  have  confounded  this 
principle  with  the  immortal  soul. 

The  modern  physiologists  consider  rather  the 
functions  of  man  than  the  principles  of  which 
he  is  composed.  They  place  together  the  func- 
tions without  consciousness,  and  call  them  Aur 
tomatic  Life ; while  the  functions  with  conscious- 
ness are  known  under  the  name  of  Animal  Life. 

It  is  not  yet  generally  admitted,  that  both 
classes  of  functions  depend  on  the  organisation. 
Physical  education,  however,  evidently  rises  in 
importance,  if  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
are  modified  in  quantity  and  quality  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  body. 

In  this  respect  various  opinions  have  prevail- 
ed, and  still  prevail.  There  is  an  ancient  belief 
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in  oriental  countries,  that  the  body  prevents  the 
soul  from  communicating  with  superior  beings, 
and  from  exercising  freely  its  powers.  Pytha- 
' CORAS,  Plato,  and  almost  all  metaphysicians, 
fancied,  that  in  this  life  thoughts  might  be  ma- 
nifested without  the  medium  of  organisation. 
The  body  was  considered  as  a prison  of  the  soul: 
Hence  the  great  tendency  to  deliver  the  immor- 
tal soul,  from  the  mortal  body;  hence  the  .sponta- 
neous vexations  and  torments  of  the  body ; and 
hence  many  nonsensical  ideas  of  castigation. 
This  opinion,  however  ancient  it  may  be,  is 
yet  erroneous.  Experience,  which  must  con- 
stantly guide  our  reasoning,  proves  the  depen- 
dence of  the  mind  on  the  body  during  this  life. 
Both  classes  of  functions,  then,  are  influenced 
by  physical  education. 

The  duration  of  life  is  commonly  divided  into 
Infancy,  Adolescence,  Adult  and  Old  Age.  With 
respect  to  physical  education,  the  time  from 
birth  to  that  of  full  growth,  is  the  most  import- 
ant. It  is  preparatory  for  the  rest  of  our  days, 
and  has  also  a great  influence  on  our  offspring. 
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It  may  be  subdivided  into  several  periods,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  from  birth  to  two  years,  or 
to  that  of  the  first  dentition, — I call  it  Infancy : 
The  second  from  two  to  seven  years,  or  to  the 
second  dentition,  viz.  Childhood  : The  third 
from  seven  years  to  puberty,  viz.  Adolescence  : 
The  fourth  from  puberty^  to  full  growth,  or  to 
the  Period  of  Marriage.  Before  I enter  into 
details  on  these  periods,  I shall  notice  some  ge- 
neral considerations,  and  begin  with  Longe- 
vity. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  life  of  man  has 

diminished  with  the  duration  of  the  world.  It 

is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  years 

mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  were  shorter 

than  ours.  It  is  indeed  a common  observation, 

that  the  same  term  has  quite  different  meanings 

among  different  nations,  and  even  in  the  same 

nation  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The 

/ 

English  and  Germans,  for  instance,  measure 
the  distances  of  localities  by  miles ; but  it 
is  known  that  about  six  English  miles  make 
only  one  mile  in  Germany.  In  the  same  Avay, 
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the  expression  year,  did  not  always  denote  the 
same  lapse  of  time.  Men,  like  quadrupeds, 
:x)mmonly  live  in  the  state  of  nature  five  or  six 
’ hnes  longer  than  they  grow ; and  many  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  race  arrive  still  at  an  age 
corresponding  to  these  proportions.  Life,  ge- 
rally  speaking,  is  shortened  by  artificial  means, 
rather  than  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  crea- 
don. 

Among  the  causes  which  contribute  to  longe- 
vity, the  most  important  is  the  innate  bodily 
constitution.  In  this  respect,  savages  have  an 
advantage  over  civilised  nations.  The  health  of 
the  former  is  more  durable,  and  they  do  not 
experience  a number  of  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
orders with  which  the  latter  are  tormented. 

A moderate  temperature  is  more  conducive 
to  old  age  than  great  heat.  The  latter  accelerates 
the  natural  changes  of  organised  beings,  and 
brings  them  sooner  to  death.  Pure,  dry  and 
cold  air,  moderate  exercise  of  all  the  bodily  and 
mental  faculties,  a good  physical  education  in 
general,  and  quietude  of  the  mind,  are  all  very 
favourable  to  longevity. 
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On  the  contrary,  hereditary  dispositions*  to 
diseases,  a weakly  constitution,  great  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  intemperance,  want 
of  bodily  exercise,  noxious  occupations,  too  great 
application  of  the  mental  powers,  misery,  un- 
wholesome food,  a want  of  sufficient  rest,  every 
kind  of  debilitating  influences,  disagreeable  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  such  as  jealousy,  envy, 
fear,  grief,  &c.  are  hurtful  to  health. 

Nature  preserves  the  species,  and  also  the  in- 
dividuals, for  a certain  period.  Its  influence 
has  been  spoken  of  at  all  times,  under  the  name 
of  vis  plastica  ox  vis  medicatrioc  natura.  Yet, 
however  favourable  all  circumstances  may  be, 
the  succession  of  the  different  ages  cannot  be 
prevented,  and  natural  death  is  at  last  unavoid- 
able. Physical  education  can  produce  only  mo- 
difications, and  can  never  annihilate  tlie  immu- 
table laws  of  creation. 

The  organisation  of  plants  and  animals  which 
can  live  in  various  climates,  is  extremely  modi- 
fied by  the  influence  of  external  circumstances. 
Fruit-trees  which  have  been  transplanted  from 
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the  south  to  the  north,  bring  forth  the  same 
kind  of  fruit,  but  of  modified  qualities.  The 
grapes  of  France  excel  those  of  England. 

Leibnitz  has  already  remarked,  that  plants 
and  animals  show  the  same  type  in  difibrent 
countries.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  the  same 
with  men.  In  Angora,  the  beard  of  the  men 
is  modified  like  the  hair  of  animals.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  grass  of  the  meadows  is  long, 
the  cattle  are  tall,  and  animals  there  have  long 
legs  and  a slender  configuration.  Mankind 
shows  a similar  make. 

The  influence  of  physical  education  may  be 
examined  with  respect  to  the  whole  body,  or  to 
the  individual  systems,  such  as  the  muscles, 
bloodvessels,  bones,  nerves,  digestive  organs,  &c. 
It  is  certainly  and  generally  known,  that  climate 
and  the  manner  of  hving  modify  the  whole  or- 
ganisation of  man.  Climate,  in  its  general  ac- 
ceptation, designates  not  only  temperature,  but 
all  external  influences,  particularly  air,  light, 
dryness  and  moisture,  and  food.  A particu- 
lar clFect  produced  by  a high  temperature  oa 
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living  beings,  is,  that  they  undergo  their  natu- 
ral changes  vidth  greater  celerity  than  in  colder 
regions.  Annual  plants  of  the  south,  the  aloes, 
for  instance,  when  carried  into  northern  coun- 
tries, last  many  years. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  modi- 
fications produced  in  organised  beings,  by  food, 
and  other  external  circumstances.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  constituent  parts  of  milk,  such 
as  butter,  cheese,  and  w'hey,  of  the  same  cow, 
vary  according  to  the  food  wdth  which  she  is 
nourished ; that  the  flesh  of  roes,  hares,  rabbits, 
fowls,  &c.  though  each  sort  preserves  its  specific 
taste,  is  greatly  modified  by  the  food  on  which 
the  animal  lives. 

This  principle,  however  is  not  suflSciently  at- 
tended to  in  physical  education.  Children  are 
commonly  treated  according  to  a general  plan, 
while  external  circumstances  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  individual  temperament. 

In  this  respect,  a very  important  question 
may  be  examined,  viz.  How  far  may  external 
circumstances  contribute  to  the  developenient 
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of  individual  parts  of  the  body  It  is  known 
that  diflPerent  systems  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
muscles,  the  nerves,  the  digestive  organs,  &c. 
do  not  possess  precisely  equal  activity  in  the 
same  individual.  It  would  be  extremely  inte- 
resting to  ascertain,  that  such  or  such  a climate, 
such  or  such  food,  &c.  is  more  or  less  favour- 
able to  the  improvement  of  particular  systems 
of  the  body. 

The  same  degree  of  excitementj  whether  of 
temperature  or  of  food,  may  stimulate  one  sys- 
tem, and  weaken  another.  Great  heat  accele- 
rates the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  debilitates 
the  digestive  organs.  As  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  depend  on  organisation,  it  is  conceiv- 
able why  even  talents  and  moral  feelings  depend 
on  the  influence  of  climate  and  nourishment.  All 
observations  of  this  kind  have  been  made  merely 
with  respect  to  health  and  the  mental  operations 
in  general.  But  as  medical  men  admit  that  some 
drugs  act  more  on  the  nerves,  others  on  the  blood- 
vessels, others  on  the  skin,  others  on  the  abdo- 
minal or  urinary  secretions,  why  should  aliments, 
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and  other  external  influences,  not  be  more  or 
less  favourable  to  individual  parts  of  the  body  ? 
In  this  way,  nutrition,  and  the  regulation  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  will  increase  in  importance 
as  they  are  discovered  to  contribute,  not  only  to 
the  developement  and  organic  constitution  of 
the  body  in  general,  but  also  to  the  improve- 
ment of  single  parts. 

In  this  respect,  our  knowledge  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory ; yet  every  one  will  feel  the  import- 
ance of  these  considerations,  and  wish  for  posi- 
tive observations.  This  interesting  subject,  in- 
deed, deserves  the  attention,  not  only  of  medical 
men,  but  of  all  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
education. 

I shall  now  add  some  ideas  concerning  the 
regulation  of  the  vital  functions,  during  the  time 
from  birth  to  the  period  of  full  growth,  or  mepr-^ 
riage. 
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PERIOD  I. 

FROM  BIRTH  TO  THE  AGE  OF  TWO  YEARS,  OR 

INFANCY. 

In  this  age,  the  mortality  of  children  is  the 
greatest ; and  hence  care  ought  to  be  bestowed 
on  their  treatment,  proportionate  to  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  Let  us  then  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  with  a view  to  regulating 
external  influences  upon  them.  I have  already 
stated,  that  the  most  important  requisite  to 
health  and  prosperity,  is  a good  innate  consti- 
tution. Among  the  external  circumstances  af- 
ter birth,  the  most  essential  are  Temperature 
and  Food. 


Temperature, 

Without  a sufficient  degree  of  caloric,  no  act 
of  vegetation  or  animalisation  can  take  place. 
Before  birth,  the  child  is  constantly  exposed  to 
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the  temperature  of  a lukewarm  bath.  Is  it  then 
reasonable  to  think,  that  immediately  after  birth 
a low  temperature  should  be  most  suited  to  its 
health  ? In  new-born  children,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  circulation  in  the  exteraal  vessels  of 
the  skin  is  impeded  by  the  influence  of  cold  air, 
and  that  from  this  circumstance  a kind  of  jaun- 
dice arises.  In  more  advanced  years,  great 
changes  of  temperature  ar?  hurtful  to  health* 
In  hot  climates,  tetanus  is  often  the  result  of 
sudden  refrigeration.  Besides,  we  see  the  na- 
tural instinct  of  birds  leads  them  to  cover  their 
young  with  their  wings.  How,  then,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  fancy  with  J,  J.  Rousseau,  that  new- 
born babes  may  receive  benefit  when  exposed 
to  cold,  or  when  bathed  in  ice-cold  water,  or  in 
snow  ? Such  a treatment,  it  is  true,  has  been 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  example  of  nor- 
thern nations.  But  it  has  been  overlooked,  that 

/ 

in  those  cold  countries  the  whole  animal  eco- 
nomy of  the  parents  is  different,  and  that  the 
children  participate  in  their  bodily  constitutions. 
The  mothers  in  northern  regions  digest  things 
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which  the  delicate  women  of  the  south  could  not 
take  without  injury.  It  would,  however,  be  as 
reasonable  to  feed  a southern  mother  on  fish-oil, 
as  to  bathe  her  tender  offspring  in  ice-cold  water. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  error  is 
prodigiously  great  to  overlook  the  innate  dispo- 
sitions, and  to  neglect  the  laws  of  Nature.  The 
bad  effect  of  cold-bathing  upon  new-born  chil- 
dren is  now  ascertained,  and  this  nonsense  has 
been  given  up.  It  is  not,  however,  my  opinion 
that  young  children  ought  to  be  brought  up  as 
in  a hot-house.  Man  is  obliged  to  bear  various 
temperatures : hence  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  them ; but  this  should  be  done  by  degrees. 
The  weaker  and  the  more  delicate  children  are, 
the  more  care  is  requisite. 


Food. 

It  is  scarcely  imaginable  how  the  simple  pro- 
ceedings of  Nature  should  be  neglected,  and 
fantastical  dreams  substituted  in  their  place. 
How  was  it  possible  to  doubt,  whether,  during 
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the  first  days,  the  milk  of  the  mother  were 
wholesome  to  the  suckling?  Calves,  puppies, 
and  the  young  of  all  quadrupeds,  suck  imme- 
diately after  birth.  Why  will  man  alone  dis- 
dain the  laws  of  Nature,  which  takes  so  much 

V 

care  for  the  preservation  of  the  species  ? How 
was  it  possible  to  think,  that  honey,  syrup  of 
rhubarb,  or  even  wine,  was  more  wholesome 
to  young  babes  than  their  mother’s  milk,  which 
at  the  beginning  is  thin,  watery,  and  fit  to  eva- 
cuate the  meconium  collected  in  the  child’s 
intestines,  and  which,  after  a few  days,  becomes 
thicker  and  more  nutritious.  Nothing  but  igno- 
rance would  endeavour  to  govern  nature.  Thus, 
the  mother,  after  having  taken  rest  from  her 
labours,  and  some  restoring  nourishment,  should, 
as  soon  as  she  has  got  milk,  give  suck  to  her 
child.  In  cases  only  where  she  has  got  no  milk, 
light  artificial  nourishment  ought  to  be  given, 
till  Nature  supplies  a bet);er  food. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  child  is  better  nourished  by  his  mo- 
ther’s milk  or  by  that  of  another  nurse,  or  by 
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lleteroffeneous  substances.  Nature  must  decide. 

O 

Experience  shows,  that,  cateris  paribus,  a plant 
succeeds  better  if  it  be  not  transplanted  from 
one  spot  to  another.  Moreoverj  that  young 
trees  transplanted  from  a fertile  soil  into  a bar- . 
ren  one,  languish  or  perish ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  left  as  they  were^  they  grow  luxuriant- 
ly. Young  birds  may  be  nourished  with  eggs, 
viz.  with  substances  on  which  they  lived  in  the 
embryo  state.  Young  mammalia  also  may  be 
well  fed  upon  milk  and  eggs ; and  why  should 
it*  not  be  the  same  with  young  children .? 

If  the  mother  be  healthy,  and  her  milk  nou- 
rishing, it  will  agree  the  best  with  the  diges- 
tive powers  of  the  child ; and  by  giving  suck, 
the  mother  will  be  freed  from  various  com- 
plaints, noticed  by  many  medical  writers  as  the 
result  of  neglecting  the  first  duty  of  a mother. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  better  for  the  mo- 
ther, for  the  child,  or  for  both,  to  feed  the  child 
on  the  milk  of  a nurse ; or,  if  this  be  impossible, 
by  other  alimentary  substances.  Many  mothers 
of  a delicate  constitution  are  weakened  and  fall 
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into  consumption  in  consequence  of  giving  suck. 
Many  children  also  perish  in  such  cases  from 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment.  A mother  is 
certainly  blameable,  if,  from  a love  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  perpetual  amusement,  she  persuades 
herself  that  she  is  sent  into  the  world  merely  to 
pass  through  it  in  the  most  easy  manner.  But 
in  the  above-mentioned  examples,  it  is  most  ad- 
visable to  have  recourse  to  the  milk  of  a healthy 
nurse,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  should  resemble 
the  mother  in  age,  temperament,  and  in  the  pe- 
riod of  her  delivery.  If  new-born  children  are 
given  to  nurses  who  have  been  delivered  some 
time  before,  artificial  means,  such  as  syrup  of 
rhubarb,  or  chiccory,  generally  become  neces- 
sary, to  evacuate  the  meconium ; or  we  may  act 
on  the  babe  by  the  medium  of  the  nurse,  in 
giving  her  alimentary  substances  that  make  her 
milk  thin  and  clear,  or  even  that  are  slightly 
purgative. 

The  milk  of  a wet-nurse  varies  according  to 
her  age,  her  bodily  constitution,  to  the  food  she 
takes,  and  according  to  her  manner  of  living  in 
general.  She  must  avoid  every  thing  which 
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disturbs  digestion,  particularly  strong  spices, 
spiritous  liquors,  and  disagreeable  affections  of 
the  mind.  The  suckling  participates  in  her 
bodily  disorders.  He  is  liable  through  her  to  vo- 
miting, to  hiccough,  to  pain  of  the  belly,  diar- 
rhoea, uneasiness,  to  convulsive  motions,  and 
various  other  complaints. 

Bad  digestion,  and  all  symptoms  which  result 
from  it,  are  frequently  caused  by  feeding  the 
infant  immediately  after  birth  with  artificial  ali- 
ments, such  as  panada,  pap,  &c.  New-born 
children  ought  to  live  for  the  three  first  months 
only  on  the  milk  of  the  mother,  or  of  a sound 
nurse.  By  degrees,  they  may  be  accustomed 
to  some  other  food,  according  to  their  tempera- 
ment and  digestive  powers,  beginning  with  li- 
quids, such  as  milk  and  sugar,  broth,  boiled 
biscuit,  lice-cream,  &c.  and  so  go  on  to  solids. 
The  younger  the  child  is,  the  less  nourishment 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  the  oftener  repeat- 
ed : older  children  may  take  more  food,  and  at 
greater  intervals. 

The  nurse’s  milk  certainly  has  great  influence 
on  the  developement  of  the  Ruckling.  Those, 
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however,  who  think  that  he  imbibes  the  moml 
character  of  his  nurse  with  her  milk,  are  mis- 
taken. If  it  were  true,  that  a child  brought  up 
upon  goafs  milk  was  fond  of  jumping,  that 
another  fed  with  swine’s  milk  was  dirty,  it 
would  follow  that  adult  people  ought  also 
to  adopt  the  character  of  the  animals  on  whose 
jflesh  they  live.  Men  and  w^omen  who  live 
in  the  same  manner,  would  be  endowed  with 
the  same  affective  and  intellectual  faculties. 
Nor  could  it  happen,  that  different  children, 
nourished  by  the  same  mother,  should  show 
quite  different  characters,  even  before  they  had 
taken  any  heterogeneous  food.  Thus,  the 
nurse’s  milk  will  contribute  to  the  nourishment 
and  developement  of  the  instruments  of  the 
mind ; but  it  will  not  give  rise  to  determinate 
qualities.  Her  moral  character  may  change  her 
milk  with  respect  to  its  healthy  condition,  but  it 
cannot  produce  talents  or  feelings.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  the  innate  ix>wers  of  children 
are  more  or  less  exercised  and  directed  by  the 
nurse’s  temper,  as  I shall  detail  hereafter.. 
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Air. 

Atmospheric  air  is  indispensable  to  human 
life.  By  its  physical  properties  and  constituent 
parts,  it  has  an  influence  on  all  the  vital  func- 
tions. Its  transparency  is  necessary  to  vision, 
or  to  the  passage  of  light : its  fluidity  permits 
the  free  motion  of  tli«  body  in  it.  In  virtue  of 
this  quality  it  admits  also  of  being  changed  or  re- 
newed. Its  elasticity  in  propagating  its  vibra- 
tions assists  the  sense  of  hearing.  Its  weight 
compresses  the  fluid  and  solid  parts  of  our  or- 
ganisation. Moreover,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  is  commonly  below  that  of  our 
body,  the  air  receives  the  superfluity  of  Caloric. 
Generally,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  guard 
against  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  cold  caused 
by  the  too  great  privation  of  caloric. 

The  constituent  parts  of  .the  atmosphere  are 
extremely  important  to  the  body.  Its  oxygen 
and  caloric  are  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  life. 
Its  azote,  liydrogen,  carbonic  gas,  water,  elec- 
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trie  fluid,  and  the  various  exhalations  of  plants 
and  animals,  have  a great  influence  on  the  func- 
tions of  organised  bodies.  Certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  cause  plants  of  different  kinds 
to  perish.  Some  winds,  or  conditions  of  wea- 
ther, produce  epidemic  diseases  among  animals 
and  mankind.  In  some  persons,  the  digestive 
powers  are  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  a storm. 
Persons  whose  hmbs  have  been  injured  by 
wounds,  can  foretel  the  changes  of  the  weather 
by  the  pains  they  feel.  Nervous  and  delicate 
constitutions  perceive  the  slightest  difference  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Many  of  them 
know  by  their  bodily  sensations  whether  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north,  east  or  west. 

New-born  children,  according  to  their  innate 
temperaments,  are  more  or  less  benefited  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Some 
constitutions  require  a dry  and  others  a moist 
air.  It  is,  however,  a general  rule,  that  it  should 
be  pure,  and  by  no  means  impregnated  with 
smoke,  or  any  other  noxious  exhalations. 
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Light. 

Organised  bodies  in  general  require  the  in- 
fluence of  light  for  their  developement  and 
health.  It  changes  the  colour  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  complexion  of  man.  Plants, 
when  deprived  of  light,  grow  pale  and  yellow. 
Worms  and  insects  confined  to  dark  places  re- 
main white.  Those  who  spend  their  lives  in 
their  closets,  have  a pale  and  yellowish  com- 
plexion. The  want  of  light  weakens  the  orga- 
nisation. It  is  then  affected  with  scurvy  or  pu- 
trid complaints,  or  it  grows  fat,  and  the  liver 
enlarges.  Many  patients  become  worse  about 
sunset,  and  during  night.  It  follows,  that  dark 
habitations,  narrow  streets,  high  houses,  little 
windows,  and  whatever  shuts  out  light  from 
dwelling-places,  is  unwholesome. 

Light  awakes  us  from  sleep;  it  excites  all 
functions  of  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the 
skin.  Its  sudden  impression  excites  stei'nuta- 
Jtion.  Too  much  light  produces  headach,  in- 
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flammation  of  the  eyes,  of  the  skin,  of  the  throat, 
and  of  the  brain. 

Tlie  eyes  of  new-born  children  should  not  be 
exposed  to  a strong  light  at  once.  AVhen  they 
begin  to  see,  they  ought  to  be  placed  so  that 
the  light  is  before  them,  since  they  always  turn 
their  eyes  towards  it. 

Cleanliness. 

The  skin  has  a great  influence  on  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  by  its  absorption  and  excretion. 
Its  pores  must  be  kept  open  by  washing  the 
body,  and  by  changing  the  swaddling-clotlies 
and  linen  whenever  they  are  unclean.  Accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  w^ash- 
ed  with  lukewarm  water  only,  or  with  water  and 
wine,  to  strengthen  it,  or  rubbed  over  witli  some 
oily  substance  if  it  be  dry  and  rough. 

Some  parts,  such  as  the  folds  of  tlie  neck, 
behind  the  ears,  the  interior  of  the  legs,  &c. 
which  are  liable  to  be  inflamed,  deserve  parti- 
cular attention.  They  may  be  washed  with  a 
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solution  of  alum,  or  powdered  ynihpulvis  lycopo- 
dii,  or  besmeared  with  cacao-butter,,  oil,  or  any 
other’pure  greasy  substance.  I have  already  men- 
tioned, that  children  should  be  accustomed  by 
degrees  to  a lower  temperature  : hence  the  wa- 
ter or  the  bath  employed  as  the  means  of  clean- 
liness, must  gradually  be  used  colder  and  colder. 
The  body,  like  the  face,  might  be  exposed  by 
degrees  to  the  atmosphere. 

Sleep,  Watching,  Rest,  and  Bodily  Exercise. 

Before  birth,  children  seem  to  sleep  almost 
continually.  After  birth,  the  younger  the  infant, 
the  more  sleep  he  requires.  Children  should  ne- 
ver be  awakened ; let  them  sleep  as  long  as  they 
please.  It  is,  however,  wrong  to  employ  soporife- 
rous  mc^s  to  produce  sleep.  They  may  be 
soon  accustomed  to  awake  and  to  fall  asleep  at 
a certain  hour. 

The  free  exercise  of  their  limbs  is  very  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  No  part  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  pressed.  It  was  an  absurd  custom  to  tie 
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the  tender  creatures,  and  to  impede  all  their 
motions.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  head,  and  not  to  let  it  fall  backward, 
since  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord  may  suffer 
from  pressure,  on  account  of  the  cartilaginous 
state  of  the  vertebral  processes. 

We  ought  not  to  be  uneasy  when  children 
cry  a little.  By  crying,  the  lungs  are  distend- 
ed and  strengthened,  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are 
cleaned,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  pro- 
moted. Children  ought  never  to  be  lifted  up 
by  one  part  only,  such  as  by  one  hand  or  one 
arm.  Luxations  easily  result  from  this  prac- 
tice. Delicate  and  fat  children  should  not  be 
placed  too  early  on  their  legs.  Curvations  of 
the  spine  and  hip  bones  may  be  thereby  pro- 
duced. The  thorax  and  shoulders  are  often  in- 
jured by  leading-strings,  which,  in  consequence, 
ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is  true,  that  many 
children  are  strong  enough  to  resist,  but  deli- 
cate ones  must  frequently  suffer  by  them.  Too 
violent  shaking  may  injure  the  stomach  and 
brain,  and  produce  vomiting,  principally  at  the 
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moment  when  the  stomach  is  full.  Let  the 
-body  be  exercised,  but  always  'with  precaution. 


PERIOD  II. 

^■ROM  THE  AGE  OF  TWO  YEARS  TO  THAT  OF 
SEVEN,  OR  CHILDHOOD, 

Before  I consider  the  particularities  of  this 
period,  it  will  be  interesting  to  advert  to  a 
few  circumstances  with  respect  to  dentition. 
At  first,  the  natural  food  of  children  is  liquid ; 
but  about  the  seventh  month,  instruments  which 
are  fit  to  assist  the  digestion  of  solid  aliments, 
viz.  the  teeth,  appear.  The  developement  of 
these  organs  is  often  the  cause  of  various  com- 
plaints. The  saliva  is  generally  secreted  co- 
piously, frequent  sneezing  occurs,  the  gums 
grow  red  and  hot,  sometimes  they  are  swollen, 
one  or  both  cheeks  are  red ; the  child  carries 
his  hands,  and  every  thing  he  holds,  into  his 
mouth,  and  presses  the  gums  against  it.  At 
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the  end,  white  spots  are  seen  where  the  teeth 
appear.  Commonly  the  two  middle  incisors 
of  the  lower  jaw  first  cut  through  the  substance 
of  the  gums.  A little  while  after,  the  corres- 
sponding  incisory  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  show 
themselves,  then  the  lateral  incisors,  the  eye- 
teeth,. and  the  lateral  grinders.  When  the 
small  molar  teetlx  have  come  through  at  the 
age  of  about  two  years,  the  first  dentition  is 
complete,  and  the  life  of  the  child,  which  be- 
fore was  precarious,  is  then  more  secure  ; for  it 
is  ascertained  that  a third  part  of  the  children 
born  dies  before  the  age  of  twenty-four  months. 

The  growth  of  teeth,  though  a natural  ope- 
ration, causes  various  disorders  in  the  vital 
functions  of  children.  Diarrhoeas  and  convul- 
sions are  the  most  fatal  accidents  attending  dif- 
ficult dentition.  The  state  of  the  jaws  alone, 
or,  by  sympathy  of  several  other  parts,  some- 
times  of  the  whole  body,  is  inflammatory.  Hence 
the  treatment  of  such  children  must  be  con- 
formable : As  their  constitutions,  how^ever,  are 
extremely  modified,  a physician  ought  to  be 
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entrusted  with  the  particular  care  of  them. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  every  kind  of  stimu- 
lus ought  to  be  avoided.  Tepid  bathing  is  an 
excellent  antiphlogistic. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  in  infan- 
cy the  vital  motions  tend  particularly  toward 
the  head,  and  that,  therefore,  this  part  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  afflictions  peculiar  to  this 
age. 

In  order  to  favour  the  cutting  through  of 
the  teeth,  the  gums  may  be  rubbed  with  sugar 
or  bits  of  althea-root,  moistened  with  honey  or 
syrup,  and  kept  between  the  jaws.  The  nurse 
may  also  introduce  her  little  finger,  moistened 
with  honey,  between  the  gums  of  the  child,  to 
soften  them,  and  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
young  creature.  Sometimes  little  incisions  are 
made  into  the  gums  with  evident  advantage. 

To  the  twenty  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  two 
new  grinders  in  each  jaw  are  added  at  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  They  differ  from 
those  that  preceded  them  in  this,  that  they  are 
destined  to  remain  throughout  life,  whilst  the 
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primitive  or  milk-teeth  are  lost  at  seven  years 
of  age,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, and  are  replaced  by  new  teeth,  better 
formed,  and  provided  Avith  longer  and  more 
perfect  roots.  Towards  the  ninth  year  two 
new  large  grinders  come  forth  beyond  the 
others.  There  are  then  twenty-eight  teeth. 
Between  eighteen  and  thirty,  or  sometimes  still 
later,  the  dentes  sapientia^  two  in  each  jaw, 
complete  the  second  dentition. 

Dentition,  like  all  other  acts  of  the  living 
economy,  is  subject  to  endless  variations.  There 
are  instances  of  children  that  have  come  into 
the  world  with  one  or  two  incisors,  and  there 
are  often  supeniumerary  teeth.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  why  the  primitive  teeth  are  detached  and 
replaced  by  others,  which  have  remained  so 
long  buried  within  the  alveolar  processes. 
Teeth  of  a third  set  have  been  known  to  be 
cut  in  very  old  people. 

Geneially  speaking,  teeth  ai'e  not  taken  all 
the  care  of  which  their  importance  demands. 
They  ought  at  least  to  be  kept  clean.  Those 
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who  neglect  this  duty,  offend  against  the  firs>t 
requisition  of  nature and  if  they  are  punish- 
ed by  pains  in  the  teeth,  they  receive  only  their 
desert.  The  condition  of  the  teeth  certainly 
depends  on  the  whole  constitution  of  the  body  ; 
and,  hence,  in  inany  cases,  the  advice  of  a good 
dentist,  who  understands  not  only  the  opera- 
tive part  of  his  art,  but  also  the  animal  econo- 
my, is  to  be  recommended. 

The  teeth  are  in  close  relation  with  nourish- 
ment, and  this  deserves  a particular  attention. 
The  necessity  of  taking  nutritive  substances 
is  generally  known  and  indicated  by  hunger 
and  thirst. 

Nature,  which  has  assigned  to  different  ani- 
mals their  different  aliments,  has,  in  this  re- 
s})ect,  allowed  to  man  the  greatest  variety. 
He  is  almost  omnivorous,  and  he  alone  under- 
stands the  art  of  cookery,  by  which  he  facili- 
tates digestion.  Yet  nourishment  must  be 
modified  in  quantity  and  quality  according  to 
age,  to  the  bodily  constitution,  to  climate,  to 
season,  and  to  the  manner  of  living. 
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The  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  on 
the  whole  constitution  is  evident,  from  the  mo- 
dified flesh  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  fed 
on  various  aliments. 

In  children,  the  functions  of  nutrition  are 
quicker ; they  die  sooner  of  inanition  than  adult 
persons ; they  xequire  more  frequent  feeding, 
and  a larger  quantity  of  food,  as  they  not  only 
change  the  matter  of  their  body,  but  increase 
also. 

As  children  grow  stronger,  they  will  digest 
substances  of  a heterogeneous  and  more  solid 
nature.  In  general,  the  more  simple  and  plain, 
the  better  are  the  aliments  ; and  every  food 
which  digests  is  wholesome.  It  is,  however, 
known,  that  lymphatic  constitutions  require 
nutritive  and  stimulating  substances ; that  ner- 
vous temperaments  suffer  from  stimuli,  and 
stand  in  need  of  light  and  simple  aliments ; 
and  that  weak  bowels  do  not  bear  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  psiste,  these  aliments  giving  rise  to 
worms  and  scrofidous  diseases.  Sucli  bowels 
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then  must  be  strengthened  by  animal  food,  steel- 
water,  some  wine  and  bitters. 

In  cold  climates  animal  food  is  necessary  to 
man ; he  grows  pale  and  languishing  on  vege- 
tables. In  hot  countries,  on  the  contrary,  fruit 
and  vegetables  nourish  sufficiently,  their  nature 
being  quite  different  from  that  of  plants  in 
northern  regions.  This  is  evident,  since  the 
spices  we  take  to  assist  digestion,  belong,  to  the 
vegetables  which  grow  in  southern  climates.  A 
cold  dry  air  excites  the  appetite,  while  a hot 
and  moist  atmosphere  weakens  the  digestive 
organs. 

The  alvine  and  cutaneous  excretions  are  in 
intimate  connection  with  nutrition.  Noxious 
particles,  when  they  remain  in  the  intestines, 
are  absorbed  and  brought  into  circulation.  The 
bowels  being  constipated,  the  bloodvessels  are 
compressed,  the  circulation  is  impeded,  and  piles 
are  produced.  The  blood  is  carried  to  the 
brain,  and  causes  headach.  Thus,  the  excre- 
tions must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  re- 
gulated. They  vary  in  quantity  and  quality 
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according  to  age,  temperament,  nutrition,  wea- 
ther and  season.  Perspiration  is  more  con- 
siderable in  youth  than  in  old  age,  more  in  hot 
than  in  cold  weather,  more  in  irritable  than  in 
inert  temperaments.  Children  suffer  from 
being  kept  too  warm.  Yet  too  sudden  and 
too  great  changes  of  temperature  produce  in 
themj  as  well  as  in  adult  persons,  catarrhal  af- 
fections, coughing,  inflammation,  diarrhoeas,  8ec. 

The  skin  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  thus  rendered  less  sensible  to 
external  impressions.  With  respect  tp  clothing, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  no  part  of  the  body 
nought  to  be  pressed.  Weak  organs  may  be 
supported,  and  the  whole  body  defended  against 
cold,  but  all  the  movements  of  the  body  ought 
to  be  free  and  easy.  It  is  a false  taste  to  hurt 
the  health  with  a view  to  increase  beauty. 

A sedentary  life  is  adverse  to  health  in  gene- 
ral, particularly  to  that  of  children.  They  re- 
quire more  bodily  exercise,  and  more  sleep  thau 
adults. 
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During  childhood,  as  well  as  jn  infancy,  the 
regulation  of  the  vital  functions  is  the  most 
important  point  of  education.  A good  and 
healthy  organisation  is  the  basis  of  all  employ- 
ment and  of  all  enjoyment.  Many  parents, 
however,  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  mind  at 
the  expence  of  the  body.  They  think  that  they 
cannot  instruct  their  offspring  early  enough  to 
read  and  to  wi’ite.  The  bodily  constitution 
and  health  are  overlooked.  Children  are  shut 
up,  forced  to  sit  quiet,  and  to  breathe  an  inclos- 
ed air.  This  error  is  the  greater,  the  more 
delicate  the  children  are,  and  the  more  prema,^ 
ture  their  mental  powers.  The  bodily  powers 
of  such  children  are  sooner  exhausted,  their 
brain  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  serous  effu- 
sion ; and  a premature  death  is  frequently  the 
consequence  of  such  a violation  of  nature.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  the  influence  of 
the  physical  on  the  moral  part  of  Man  is  not 
suflBciently  understood.  There  are  parents  who 
will  pay  masters  very  dearly,  in  hope  of  giving 
excellency  to  their  children,  but  who  will  hesi* 
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tate  to  spend  the  ^ tenth  part  to  procure  them 
bodily^^  healthf^^^f^ey,  an  absurd'"  infatua- 
tion, tak^ttieir  own  co^titutions  as  a meaeure 
of  those  of  their  children,  and  because  they 
themselves  in  advanced  life  can  support  con- 
finement and  intense  application  with  little  in- 
jury to  health,  they  conclude  that  their  young 
and  delicate  children  can  do  the  same.  Such 
notions  are  altogether  erroneous.  The  advan- 
tages of  a sound  body  are  incalculable  for  the 
individuals  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their 
posterity.  Body  and  mind  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated in  harmony,  and  neither  of  them  at  the 
expence  of  the  other.  Health  should  be  the 
basis,  and  instruction  the  ornament  of  edu- 
cation. The  developement  of  the  body  will 
assist  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  a 
good  moral  education  will  contribute  to  bodily 
health.  The  organs  of  the  mental  operations, 
when  they  are  too  soon  and  too  much  exercised, 
suffer  and  become  unfit  for  their  functions. 
This  explains  the  reason  why  young  geniuses 
often  descend  at  a later  age  into  the  class  of 
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common ^men.^  Indeed,  experience  shows,  ^tl^t 
among  children  of  almost  equal  dispositions, 
those  who  are  brought  up  without  particular 
care,  and  begin  to  read  and  to  write,  when 
their  bodily  constitution  has  acquired  some 
solidity,  soon  overtake  those  who  are  dragged 
early  to  their  spelling-books.  No  school  educa- 
tion, strictly  speaking,  ought  to  begin  before 
seven  years  of  age.  I shall,  however,  explain, 
in  the  following  chapter,  on  the  laws  of  exer- 
cise, that  many  ideas  and  notions  may  be  com- 
municated to  children  by  other  means  than 
books.  When  education  shall  become  practi- 
cal and  applicable  to  the  future  destination  of 
individuals,  children  will  be  less  plagued  with 
nothings,  but  they  will  be  made  answerable  not 
only  for  their  natural  gifts,  but  also  for  the 
preservation  and  cultivation  of  their  bodily  con- 
stitution, since  vigour  in  it  is  indispensable  to 
enjoyment  and  usefulness.  They  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  nutrition, 
and  with  their  influence  on  health.  This  know- 
ledge will  be  of  greater  use  tlian  to  forbid 
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eating  meat  on  certain  days.  Teach  ers,  in- 
deed, ought  to  know,  that  nothing  is  unclen  or 
an  abomination  in  itself,  but  becomes  so  by 
being  ill  used.  Man  must  eat  and  drink  to 
live,  but  he  ought  to  avoid  all  unwholesome 
food,  and  whatever  disturbs  his  health. 

The  influence  of  the  law^s  of  the  vital  func- 
tions is  so  great,  that  those  who  direct  mankind, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  interfere  to  regulate 
them  in  many  respects.  The  Mosaic  law  may 
serve  as  a fine  specimen.  All  ancient  legisla- 
tors paid  great  attention  to  these  laws,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  propagation.  At  all  events,  they 
ought  to  be  taught  in  proportion  as  children 
can  understand  them. 

The  influence  of  the  laws  of  propagation  may 
be  shown  first  in  plants,  then  in  animals,  and, 
at  the  end,  with  respect  to  mankind.  Many 
parents  are  cautious  and  feai’ful  of  speaking  of 
such  notions  to  their  children,  and  do  not  think 
of  the  anxiety  with  which  cliildren  look  for  in- 
formation of  that  kind,  and  of  the  benefit  they 
may  derive  from  it.  Such  information,  when 
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given  by  the  parents,  wiU  be  received  with  con- 
fidence and  respect.  Moreover,  this  knowledge 
may  become  advantageous  to  mankind  at  large ; 
for  some  young  persons  will  possess  reflection 
enough  to  attend  to  their  bodily  health,  from 
the  consideration  that  their  constitution  will  be 
communicated  to  their  offspring.  I know  posi- 
tively, that  such  a proceeding  has  been  more 
effectual  and  beneficial,  than  endeavouring  to 
prevent  children  from  acquiring  any  knowledge 
of  that  kind,  or  to  conceal  the  effects  of  the  un- 
orderly satisfaction  of  physical  love.  This  pro- 
pensity deserves  the  same  attention  which  we 
pay  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Both  are  active 
without  our  will ; and  their  activity  must  there- 
fore be  directed.  We  must  have  recourse  to  the 
understanding  as  far  as  possible,  to  regulate  the 
actions,  and  employ  natural  means  of  correction 
against  natural  faults.  How  can  we  expect  that 
children  should  suppress  a strong  internal  .feeling, 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  its  abuses,  and  with  its  destination  ? 
The  dreadful  effects  of  Onanism  may  he  shown 
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to  those  who  are  inclined  to  this  abeiTation  ; at 
first  with  respect  to  their  own  health,  and  af-^. 
terwards  in  relation  also  to  their  offspring.  ^ 

Man  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  vital 
functions  during  his  whole  life ; but  this  sub- 
mission must  be  particularly  attended  to  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  complete  developement, 
since  the  time  of  growth  is  preparatory  for  the 
rest  of  life. 

An  additional  observation  may  be  mentioned, 
viz.  that  the  vital  functions,  like  all  others,  ad- 
mit of  great  modifications,  nay,  even  idiosyn- 
crasies. Some  persons  succeed  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; they  digest  whatever  they  eat ; 
others  cannot  digest  particular  aliments,  such  as 
mutton,  pigeon,  cauliflower.  These,  and  all 
other  particularities,  can  only  be  observed,  but 
can  never  be  explained.  In  regard  to  them, 
every  one  must  be  his  o^vn  physician.  The 
knowledge  of  them  is  necessary ; but  from  sucli 
individual  observations  no  general  inference  can 
be  drawn.  Demosthenes  and  Haller  were 
kept  in  a state  of  regular  excitement  by  drink- 
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ing  nothing  but  water.  Coffee  was  the  favou- 
rite stimulus  of  Voltaire,  and  tea  that  of  Dr 
Johnson.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lived  upon  ve- 
getables when  he  was  employed  in  composing 
his  famous  treatise  on  Optics.  Hobbes  sat  iri 
his  study,  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
&c. 

/> 

During  the  age  of  preparation,  that  is,  from 
birth  to  the  state  of  full  growth,  a third  kind 
of  laws  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  these  shall  be 
Considered  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  LAWS  OF  EXEHCISE. 

These  laws  embrace  what  is  called  Educa- 
tion in  a more  limited  sense.  Many  errors  are 
caused  by  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Exer- 
cise not  being  sufficiently  understood.  I employ 
this  expression  as  synonymous  with  putting  in- 
to action,  arid  distinguish  Exercise  from  Habit ; 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  the  former. 

Habit  has  two  significations;  it  sometimes 
indicates  the  result  of  diminished  activity,  and  at 
other  times  a greater  facility  of  acting.  A power 
- being  too  active,  becomes  fatigued,  diminishes, 
and  is  soon  exhausted.  Moreover,  all  natural 
powers  become  accustomed  to  external  impres- 
sions, and  the  longer  the  latter  are  applied,  the 
firmer  become  the  less  affected  by  them.  The 
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mimosa  sensitiva,  when  shaken  for  a certain  time, 
ceases  to  fold  its  leaves.  In  the  same  way,  each 
sort  of  impression  on  the  organisation  loses  its  ef- 
fect by  frequent  repetition.  Even  noxious  im- 
pressions, when  repeated,  are  less  felt  than  they 
were  at  first.  In  this  sense  Mithridates  accus- 
tomed his  stomach  and  bowels  to  poisonous  sub- 
stances. The  attendants  and  nurses  of  patients 
become  in  a certain  degree  insensible  to  conta- 
gious diseases  in  hospitals.  The  mind  itself 
shows  less  energy  at  each  repetition  of  the  same 
function.  It  becomes  accustomed  even  to  mis- 
fortune and  painful  situations. 

Organised  beings  adapt  themselves  in  a surpri- 
sing degree  to  external  impressions,  and  a change 
is  frequently  less  advantageous  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Prisoners,  who  have  been  confi- 
ned for  many  years  to  dungeons,  or  unwholesome 
habitations,  fall  sick  when  they  obtain  their  li- 
berty. Many  morbid,  but  accustomed  affections, 
fsuch  as  old  sores  and  exudations,  &c.  ought  to  be 
removed  with  precaution.  Body  and  mind  suc- 
cessively take  a turn  which  ought  to  be  changed 
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only  by  degrees,  for  sudden  and  great  altera- 
tions do  harm. 

All  changes  which  nature  produces  are  suc- 
cessive ; and  art  ought  to  imitate  her  proceed- 
• ings.  It  is  the  same  in  diatetic  rules,  and  in  the 
manner  of  feeling  and  thinking.  Drunkards 
cannot  leave  off  their  bad  habits  suddenly  mth- 
out  injuring  their  health.  Those  who  are  near 
starving  from  inanition,  will  perish  if  too  much 
nourishment  be  given;  and  too  much  light 
dazles  those  who  have  lived  long  in  darkness. 
The  bad  effects  of  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  on  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  glass, 
as  also  on  plants,  animals,  and  man,  are  gene- 
rally known.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  them.  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  certain  mental  occupations,  feel 
great  reluctance  to  give  them  up.  In  the  same 
way,  great  and  sudden  changes  of  political,  mo- 
ral, and  religious  opinions;  are  not  borne  with 
indifference.  Habit  is  a second  nature,  physi- 
cally and  morally  speaking. 
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The  living  generation^  if  not  prepared  for  it, 
generally  rejects  every  reform.  It  is  only  in 
process  of  time  that  the  adherents  to  any  new 
doctrine  become  numerous;  and  afiy  doctrine, 
though  false,  when  once  admitted,  will  be  re- 
placed by  another  and  a better  only  by  de- 
grees. Yet  it  is  natural  that  the  more  agree- 
able a doctrine  is,  the  sooner  it  wdll  gain  ground, 
and  that  a precept  which  commands  resignation 
will  be  submitted  to,  in  proportion  to  the  reward 
k promises.  Christianity  asrigns  eternal  happi- 
ness as  the  reward  for  temporal  conflicts  ; and 
it  was  adopted  by  fishermen  sooner  than  by  the 
rich. 

The  law  of  modifying  mankind,  or  of  produ- 
cing changes,  is  seldom  understood  by  reform- 
ers. They  are  commonly  too  hasty ; though, 
at  all  times,  experience  has  shewn  the  danger 
' and  harm  of  such  a proceeding.  When  changes 
are  to  be  made,  let  them  be  gradual ; the 
greater  the  alterations  you  wish  for  are,  the 
slower  must  be  your  method  of  proceeding ; 
keeping,  however,  constantly  the  aim  in  view.. 
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The  precipitancy  of  common  reformers  can  be 
excused  only  by  their  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture, and  by  their  erroneous  opinion,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  errors,  and  to  propose 
principles,  in  order  to  perfect  man,  without  con- 
sidering that  he  must  by  degrees  be  prepared 
for,  and  accustomed  to  them. 

The  facility  of  accommodating  man  to  new 
impressions  greatly  depends  on  age.  The  pe- 
riod of  growth  is  particularly  favourable  to  it. 
Tha  older  we  are,  the  less  susceptible  are  we. 
of  changes.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing, 
that  all  new  doctrines  have  been  received  and 
propagated  by  youtli  and  new  generations. 

The  law  of  accommodation  never  annihilates 
the  general  laws  of  life.  The  one  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  other.  No  power  of  accommodation 
can  prevent  the  successive  changes  of  age.  And 
besides,  every  individual  being  born  with  a dif- 
ferent constitution,  and  with  different  disposi- 
tions, is  not  equally  capable  of  accommodating 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  hence  each  will 
present  some  modification,  though  the  external 
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influences  are  the  same.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
automatic  and  in  animal  functions.  Notwith- 
standing these  restrictions,  however,  the  law  of 
accommodation  is  extremely  important  in  the 
education  both  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
Its  influence  is  incalculably  great. 

The  second  meaning  of  Habit  is  an  increased 
facility  of  acting  in  a certain  manner.  In  this 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  still  more  interest- 
ing to  education  than  in  the  former.  It  de- 
serves a detailed  elucidation. 

The  law  that  exercise  strengthens  powers,  is 
quite  general  throughout  nature ; and  extends 
even  to  inanimate  bodies.  Musical  instruments 
being  played  on  by  masters  in  the  art,  improve. 
The  power  of  a magnet  to  support  weight  may 
be  increased,  by  gradually  appending  to  it  more. 
Every  power,  both  in  automatic  and  animal 
life,  may  be  exercised,  and  thereby  gains  in  ac- 
tivity. There  is  something  analogous  even  in 
the  diseased  state.  Each  organic  part,  having 
once  been  affected  by  any  disorder,  is  liable  to 
relapses ; in  the  same  way  as,  according  to  the 
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first  niGaning  of  habit,  by  repetition  and  conti- 
nuation many  diseases  are  exhausted* 

The  digestive  organs,  may  not  only  be  accus- 
tomed to  various  aliments,  but  they  become  al- 
so more  active  by  being  satisfied.  In  persons 
who  spit  out  the  saliva,  the  glands  secrete  more 
abundantly.  All  muscles  which  are  exercised 
increase  in  strength.  Smiths,  and  those  who 
use  their  arms,  acquire  more  force  than  those 
who  seldom  employ  them.  Bodily  exercise  in 
general  strengthens ; and  a sedentary  life  weak- 
ens the  constitution. 

The  influence  of  exercise  on  the  functions  of 
the  five  senses,  is  generally  known  and  admit- 
ted. The  sense  of  feeling  often  acquires  a very 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  persons  who  are 
blind.  In  the  Physiognomical  System,  speak- 
ing of  the  Generalities  of  the  external  senses,.  I' 
have  quoted  many  examples  which  prove,  that 
they  become  more  active  by  exercise. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  internal  faculties  ma- 
nifested by  means  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain.  Each  power,  if  it  be  sufficiently  exer- 
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crsed,  grows  more  energetic.  The  same  facul- 
ty neglected,  or  cultivated,  shows  different  de- 
grees of  activity. 

In  this  chapter  on  the  Laws  of  Exercise,  I 
take  for  granted  that  all  dispositions  are  innate. 
The  details  of  this  important  proposition  may 
he  found  in  the  Physiognomical  System. 

The  law  of  exercise  is  the  basis  of  education 
in  general ; but,  with  respect  to  its  application; 
great  changes  wdll  be  made,  when  the  nature  of 
Man,  and  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  Mind, 
are  better  understood.  Hitherto  philosophers 
have  admitted  a few  general  powers,  and  have 
derived  from  them  all  particular  manifestations. 
The  greater  number  of  them  consider  the  intel- 
lect as  the  cause  of  the  feelings.  Accordingly, 

* they  confine  education  to  the  Understanding, 
and  do  not  think  of  cultivating  the  Feelings 
themselves. 

This,  however,  is  a great  error.  The  primi- 
tive powers  of  the  Mind  must  be  ascertained ; 
and  as  they  exist  independently  of  each  other, 
so  every  one  must  be  exercised  for  itself.  The 
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legs  will  not  be  sti'engthened  by  reading  trea- 
tises on  muscular  motion.  The  digestive  or- 
gans will  not  act  with  more  energy  in  those 
who  know  all  the  theories  which  have  prevailed 
on  digestion,  and  who  are  even  able  to  explain 
the  causes  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Let  such  persons 
have  but  little  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  give  to 
others  who  have  never  heard  of  any  theory  of 
alimentation,  wholesome  food  in  abundant  quan- 
tity, and  every  intelligent  reader  will  perceive 
whose  appetite  and  digestive  functions  will  be 
exercised  to  the  best  advantage.. 

Let  any  one  study  the  principles  of  optics 
merely  in  books  and  in  descriptions ; let  him 
learn  by  heart  all  the  theories  of  colours,  but 
let  him  never  see  any  colour,  nor  feel  their  har- 
mony. He  may,  like  a blind  man,  recollect  all 
the  expressions  used  in  painting,  but  without 
practical  instruction  his  faculty  of  colouring  will 
not  improve. 

Who  would  pretend  to  cultivate  the  musical 
talent  only  by  reading  discourses  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  melody  and  harmony  ? Is  it  not  ne- 
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cessary  for  this  purpose  to  perform  tunes,  or  to 
hear  them  performed  by  others,  either  in  sing- 
ing or  in  playing  on  a musical  instrument  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  all  intellectual  faculties. 
Each  must  be  exercised  or  put  into  action  for 
itself.  Thus,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  Nume- 
jration,  the  numbers  must  be  shown  in  real  ob- 
jects. To  exercise  the  power  of  Locality,  it  is 
not  enough  to  know  the  names  of  each  town,  ri- 
ver, sea,  &EC.  but  their  respective  situations  must 
be  known.  Some  children  easily  learn  names 
and  geographical  descriptions  by  heart,  but  feel 
great  difficulty  in  learning  local  situations ; 
while  others  present  to  themselves,  in  their  own' 
minds,  an  exact  image  of  localities  the  names 
of  which  they  have  forgotten.  When  children 
are  obliged  to  trace  maps,  it  is  not  always  those 
who  know  the  localities  best  that  have  the 
greatest  power  of  tracing  them  on  paper.  The 
fundamental  faculties  are  not  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated in  the  study  of  geography.  A perfect 
knowledge  of  it  requires  the  exercise  of  Indivi- 
duality, of  Fonn,  Size,  Locality,  and  Language. 
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In  order  to  draw  maps,  Constructiveness  is  re-^ 
quired  in  addition.  The  latter  power  will  be 
assisted  by  Order  and  Numeration. 

The  intellectual  faculties  of  man  have  impro- 
ved less  by  education  than  they  might  have 
done,  in  consequence  of  the  primitive  powers  of 
the  understanding  not  being  known,  and  of  the 
difference  between  sensations  and  perceptions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  artificial  signs,  either 
sounds  or  figures,  which  express  them,  on  the 
other,  not  being  attended  to. 

It  is  a great  fault  to  proceed  as  if  the  signs 
could  produce  sensations  and  perceptions,  while 
they  can  only  call  those  ideas  into  recollection,^ 
which  have  pre-existed  in  the  mind.  The  ge- 
neral principle,  in  communicating  every  kind  of 
positive  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  to  excite,  first, 
sensations  and  perceptions,  and  then  to  denote 
them  by  particular  signs.  Thus  we  shall  avoid 
the  great  mistake  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
from  infancy,  viz.  of  teaching  ^vords  without  a 
meaning. 

Each  intellectual  faculty,  then,  must  be  ex- 
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ercised  by  practical  application,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  exercised  by  hearing, 
that  of  smelling  by  smelling,,  that  of  sight  by 
seeing.  Moreover,  the  vocal  or  written  signs 
are  to  be  used  only  as  means  of  communication, 
of  recollection  and  tradition ; but  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  cause  of  any  idea  or  sensa- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  Feelings,  education  is  stilf 
more  defective..  It  is  commonly  believed  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  cultivate  the  propensities 
and  sentiments  than  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  even  stated,  that  the  feelings  cannot  be 
taught.  This  proposition,  however,  is  not  clear- 
ly stated.  The  feelings  cannot  be  taught,  if 
by  this  proposition  we  mean,  that  they  may  be 
given  by  education ; in  this  sense  also  under- 
standing cannot  be  communicated.  Both  intel- 
lect and  feelings  are  given  by  nature,  these 
last  may  be  exercised  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  intellect,  not  by  the  action  of  the  faculty  of 
language,  or  by  learning  signs,  or  by  exercising 
the  verbal  memory,  but  by  putting  the  feelings 
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themselves  into  action.  I even  think  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  cultivate  the  feelings  than  the 
intellectual  powers. 

I cannot  too  frequently  repeat,  that  the  Feel- 
ings do  not  result  from  intellect,  any  more  than 
intellect  is  the  result  of  the  feelings.  No  one  is 
benevolent,  just,  timid,  courageous,  haughty  or 
affectionate,  in  proportion  to  his  understanding, 
nor  has  he  penetration  on  account  of  his  feel- 
ings. Moreover,  each  affective,  as  well  as  each 
intellectual  faculty,  must,  and  may  be  exercised 
for  itself.  Man  learns  to  be  courageous,  cir- 
cumspect, ambitious,  just,  or  benevolent,  as  he 
learns  to  sing,  to  calculate,  to  measure,  to  speak, 
and  to  reflect.  When  often  exposed  to  danger, 
he  learns  to  meet  death  without  fear.  Bv  ha- 
bit  he  becomes  indifferent  to  destruction.  . 

Thus,  bring  men  into  favourable  situations, 
calculated  to  call  forth  their  feelings,  and  these 
will  be  sti*engthened.  In  order  to  cultivate  be- 
nevolence, one  should  not  frequent  only  the  so- 
ciety of  rich  and  opulent  persons,  and  learn  by 
heart  descriptions  of  charity ; we  \fiust  experi- 
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ence  misery  ourselves,  and  contemplate  the 
painful  situations  of  others.  There  are  more 
poor  willing  to  give  charity  from  their  necessi- 
ty, than  rich  from  their  superfluity.  If  all 
our  whims  and  fancies  have  generally  been 
satisfied,  the  feeling  of  obedience  and  justice  to- 
wards others  is  less  excited,  than  if  our  wishes 
have  been  contradicted  and  regulated.  Moral 
feelings  will  not  improve  by  frequenting  places 
of  debauchery. 

The  principle  in  question  explains  the  ancient 
proverb  : Verha  movent^  exempla  trdhunt ; and 
also  the  influence  of  bad  or  good  society.  So- 
ciety, however,  cannot  be,  as  it  is  often  consi- 
dered, the  cause  of  any  faculty  ; it  presents  on- 
ly an  opportunity  to  the  innate  powers  to  act,  or 
excites  them  to  do  so. 

In  acknowledging  the  great  influence  of  ex- 
ercise, I repeat,  that  its  effects  will  not  be  the 
same  on  every  person,  for  the  effects  depend  on 
the  natural  dispositions.  Those  who  are  virtu- 
ous from  nature,  will  sooner  learn  to  practise 
moral  principles,  than  those  in  whom  the  lower 
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propensities  predominate.  He  who  has  very 
little  justice,  will  with  great  difficulty  learn  to 
be  just  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  it  is  always 
true,  that  a proper  degree  of  exercise  strength- 
ens  tlie  functions  of  each  power. 

The  proper  degree  of  exercise  is  an  import- 
ant point  in  education.  Too  much  activity 
weakens,  or  even  exhausts  the  faculties,  both 
feelings  and  intellect.  I have  already  stated,, 
that  too  early  geniuses  often  become  ordinary 
men  when  grown  up ; that  the  mental  opera- 
tions, when  too  active,  are  frequently  deranged ; 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  balance 
between  body  and  mind,  and  between  the  indi- 
vidual faculties. 

Besides  attending  to  the  law  that  each  facul- 
ty, affective  as  well  as  intellectual,  must  be  ex- 
ercised for  itself  by  practical  application,,  and 
that  proper  exercise  strengthens  the  functions  ; 
we  must  not  omit  another 'consideration,  viz. 
that  the  primitive  power  is  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  its  application.  The  latter  vai'ies,  and 
is  modified  according  to  age  and  external  cir- 
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cumstances.  ' Inattention  to  this  difference,  pro- 
duces more  bad  effects  than  many  persons  sup- 
pose. They  complain,  for  instance,  of  the  vanity 
of  adult  persons,  while  they  continue  to  nourish 
this  feeling  in  every  child  they  meet  with.  He 
who  knows  that  the  Love  of  Approbation  is  a fun- 
damental feehng ; that  it  exists  in  different  de- 
gi-ees  of  strength  in  different  individuals,  and 
that  exercise  encreases  its  activity,  will  not  excite 
it  too  much  in  infancy,  for  fear  that,  in  later 
life,  it  should  produce  abuses.  He  will  perceive^ 
that  flattery  of  every  kind  excites  this  feeling ; 
that  praising  a child  for  his  figure,  his  hair,  his. 
voice,  his  clothes,  his  manner  of  dancing,  &c.  will 
put  into  action,  and  encrease  his  Love  of  Ap- 
probation, and  prepare  for  him  a source  of  mis- 
fortune. As  equity  was  a principal  object  of 
the  Areopagus  of  Athens,  that  virtue  was  con-, 
sidered  as  indispensable  in  the  members  in  all 
situations.  He  who  killed  a bird  that  looked  for 
shelter  in  his  house  could  not  become  a member, 
and  a member  who  played  on  a word,  was  de- 
graded, because  such  a practice  might  do  hanu 
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to  truth.  The  same  vigilance  ough’t  at  all  times 
to  be  preserved,  not  to  cultivate  to  excess  the 
propensities  of  children,  which  may,  in  after  life, 
render  them  unhappy. 

Ignorance  of  the  fundamental  powers  of  the 
Mind,  may  be  observed  in  all  the  institutions  of 
society.  The  plan  of  whole  universities  is  found- 
ed on  erroneous  suppositions,  and  on  the  want 
of  distinction  between  the  powers  and  their  ap- 
plication. All  teachers  agree,  that  the  reason 
• cf  Man  ought  to  be  exercised  by  education. 
But  what  shall  ive  do,  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  end.?  Perhaps  we  see  one  man  of  great 
depth  of  mind,  who  is  eminent  as  a mathemati- 
cian. The  inference  is  immediately  drawn,  that 
every  child  ought  to  study  mathematics,  in  or- 
der to  acquire  great  reflecting  powers  ; and  not 
even  the  theologist  is  to  be  excepted,  as  if  ma- 
thematical and  moral  reasoning  were  founded 
on  the  same  principles. 

Another  person,  also  endowed  with  great  rea- 
soning powers,  is  perhaps  a great  philologist, 
and,  particularly,  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
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scholar.  Therefore,  every  one  is  compelled  to 
learn  Latin  and  Greek,  with  the  view  of  giving 
him  a powerful  mind,  as  if  leaniing  words  and 
phrases  were  the  same  as  acquiring  sensations 
and  perceptions  of  all  kinds,  and  reasoning  on 
them.  Happily  the  time  of  sophistry  is  past, 
and  positive  knowledge  is  now  esteemed.  Ex- 
perience shows,  that  philology  does  not  improve 
arts  and  sciences ; nor  mathematics  the  moral 
character  of  man. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  great  mathematician 
and  the  great  linguist,  excel  by  their  philoso- 
phical minds.  This  is  certain  ; but  they  did 
not  become  good  reasoriefs,  one  by  studying 
mathematics,  and  the  other  by  learning  Latin 
and  Greek.  There  are  philosophical  heads  who 
cannot  become  great  mathematicians,  nor  great 
linguists.  The  reflecting  powers  of  man  are 
fundamental,  and  may  be  employed  in  prosecu- 
ting any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  whoever  is 
great  in  general  reasoning,  must  possess  them ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  mathematicians  or  of  philologists. 
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In  the  same  way,  as  each  faculty  exists  in  it- 
self, and  may  be  combined  with  others,  so  each 
may  be  exercised  alone  or  in  connection  with 
others.  W e may  exercise  the  faculty  of  Form,. 
Size,  or  any  other,  without  learning  signs  to  de- 
note our  ideas ; and  we  may  learn  signs  by 
heart,  without  understanding  their  significa- 
tions ; or  Language  may  also  be  exercised  at 
the  same  time  with  other  faculties.  It  is  use- 
ful to  put  into  simultaneous,  or  closely  suc- 
cessive action,  all  the  faculties  which  have  a- 
mutual  influence  on  each  other.  This  rule, 
then,  explains  the  whole  doctrine  of  Mnemo- 
nics ; that  is,  the  activity  of  one  power  excites 
that  of  one  or  several  others.  In  the  next  chap- 
ter, this  proposition  will  be  more  detailed.  Here, 
my  object  is  to  fix  the  attention  of  teachers  a 
little  more  upon  the  great  fault  of  confounding 
together  signs  and  ideas,  or  of  thinking  that  mere 
words  can  produce  notions. ' 

School  education  begins  with  teaching  print- 
ed and  written  signs,  without  explaining  their 
significations,  and  even  the  instruction  we  get  in. 
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common  colleges,  is  more  a communication  of 
signs  than  ideas.  Children  are  admired  and  re- 
warded in  proportion  as  they  know  signs.  How 
glorious  is  it  for  a child  to  know  how  to'  com- 
municate an  idea  in  Greek,  Latin,  perhaps  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  many  modern  languages  ! The 
most  tedious  study  for  children,  is  certainly  that 
of  the  dead  languages.  I am  convinced,  that 
thereby  many  children  are  disgusted  from  learn- 
ing things  to  which  they  would  have  attended 
with  pleasure,  had  they  been  taught  them  in 
their  own  language  in  a practical  way.  Many 
others  are  drilled  by  indefatigable  pains  to  be- 
come classical  scholars,  and  nevertheless  fail  to 
distinguish  themselves.  Some  good  Latin  and 
Greek  scholars,  when  they  come  to  practical 
business,  are  left  behind  by  fellow  students,  who 
at  school  were  undervalued.  The  quantity  of 
Latin  words  crammed  into  the  heads  of  the  stu- 
dents, does  not  give  them  the  primitive  power 
of  reflection,  nor  does  it  serve  to  cultivate  atten- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  that  constrained  and 
yawning  study,  renders  their  conceptions  slow 
and  indolent. 
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The  spirit  of  the  ancient  languages,  however, 
is  declared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  modern. 
I allow  this  to  be  the  case,  but  I do  not  find  that 
the  English  style  is  improved  by  leai’ning  the 
Greek.  It  is  known,  that  literal  translations 
are  miserably  bad,  and  yet  young  scholars  are 
taught  to  translate,  word  for  word,  faithful  to 
their  dictionaries.  Hence  those  who  do  not  make 
a peculiar  study  of  their  own  language,  will  not 
improve  in  it'  by  learning,  in  this  manner,  Greek 
and  Latin.  Is  it  not,  then,  a pity  to  hear,  what  I 
have  beon  told  by  the  managers  of  one  of  the 
first  institutions  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  easier  to 
find  ten  teachers  for  Latin  and  Greek,  than  one 
for  the  English  language,  though  they  proposed 
double  the  salary  to  the  latter.  Who  can  assure 
us  that  the  Greek  orators  acquired  their  superi- 
ority by  their  acquaintance  with  foreign  lan- 
guages ; or  is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  learned  ideas  and  expressed  them  in 
their  mother  tongue  ? 

It  is  farther  stud,  that  it  is  interesting  to  know 
Latin  and.  Greek,  in  order  to  understand  tlie 
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etymology  of  modern  languages.  This  is  true, 
but,  with  this  view,  the  English  ought  to  study 
also  the  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Danish, 
since  their  language  is  composed  of  words  bor- 
rowed from  all  these  nations. 

After  all,  I am  persuaded  that  the  advantage 
does  not  repay  the  trouble  of  prosecuting  such 
studies,  and  that  they  occasion  an  enormous 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  I had  rather  learn 
ten  ideas  in  a given  time,  than  ten  different 
signs  which  express  one  and  the  same  idea.  W e 
should  never  sacrifice  positive  knowledge  and 
reflection  to  the  acquisition  of  a variety  of  signs. 
W e should  begin  to  acquire  notions  and  that 
language  which  is  the  most  necessary  for  us  to 
converse  in.  When  I was  examined,  in  order 
to  my  becoming  a licentiate  of  the  college  of 
physicians  of  London,  it  would  have  been  more 
suitable  to  have  enquired  whether  I spoke  the 
English  language  sufficiently,  than  whether  I 
understood  the  Latin,  the  English  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  and 
about  London,  because,  no  physician  examines 
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his  patients  in  Latin,  any  more  than  a barrister 
defends  his  clients,  or  a preacher  exhorts  his 
congregation  in  that  language. 

It  is  said,  that  a man  who  knows  Latin, 
has  received  a liberal  education;  yet  it  is  a 
lamentable  thing  that  we  should  pretend  to 
judge  of  a person’s  useful  attainments  by  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages.  I msh  that 
the  medical  profession  may  be  cultivated  by 
men  of  superior  talents,  but-  I hope  that  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  not  con- 
tinne  to  be  the  touchstone  of  deciding  who 
is,  or  is  not,  fit  for  practising  this  difficult  and 
important  art.  Few  surgeons  and  physicians, 
who  are  good  classical  scholars,  will,  from  that 
circumstance,  equal  John  Hunter  in  useful 
knowledge,  and  in  improving  the  healing  art ; 
and  yet  he  was  not  prepared  by  the  study  of 
ancient  languages  for  the  excellence  he  attiuned. 

We  seldom  learn  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  we  Soon  lose  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Thus, 
we  learn  these  languages  in  order  to  understand 
the  contents  of  andent  books.  This  is  well,  but 
then  we  ought,  for  the  same  reason,  to  study  all 
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modern  languages  ■;  at  least,  to  act  fully  up  to 
this  principle,  medical  men  ought  to  take  that 
trouble,  since,  beyond  doubt,  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa- 
thology, are  more  advanced  now  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and,  of  course,  more  knowledge  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed on  those  subjects  from  publications  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  than  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome.  Formerly,  when 
scientific  books  of  all  nations  were  published  in 
Latin,  a knowledge  of  it  was  necessary;  but 
•since  the  works  of  every  nation  appear  in  the 
mother  tongue,  the  same  degree  of  importance 
can  no  longer  be  attached  to  it.  If  we  are  con- 
tented with  extracts  and  translations  of  modern 
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works,  why  should  we  not  be  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  ancient  ? Moreover,  the  greater 
number  of  professional  men,  who  aire  much  oc- 
cupied in  practical  life,  have  scarcely  time  to 
read  what  is  written  in  their  own  language. 
Their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  therefore, 
is  quite  useless  to  them  and  to  the  art. 
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I think,  that  every  one  who  has  the  natural 
talent  and  abundance  of  leisure,  may  be  allow- 
ed  to  study  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
the  modern,  if  so  inclined  ; but  that  a knowledge 
of  them  ought  not  to  be  required  as  indispensa- 
ble from  every  student.  It  seems  to  me  very 
unwise  to  begin  our  college  education  with 
them. 

It  is  replied,  that  childhood  is  the  most  fit 
period  for  learning  languages, — that  children 
must  be  trained  up  to  the  tedious  study  of  an- 
cient tongues,  because,  at  a later  period,  they 
would  not  submit  to  the  same  trouble.  The 
second  part  of  the  proposition  is  supported  by 
no  authority,  except  that  of  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion, that  the  study  of  Latin  is  a necessary  ac- 
complishment ; it  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
we  feel  its  uselessness*  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  youth  is  the  fittest  period  for  learning  lan- 
guages, but  let  us  learn  those  first  which  are 
the  most  important  to  our  future  life.  Now,  the 
modern  languages  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most 
useful.  Above  all  stands  our  mother  tongue  ; 
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we  ought,  therefore,  to  begin  with  it.  The  parts 
of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  languages,  and 
may  be  learnt  in  the  modern  as  well  as  in  the  an- 
cient. By  the  grammar  of  the'  former,  children 
are  prepared  for  learning  that  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  vice  versa. 

The  order  of  instruction  in  school  education 
ought  to  follow  the  order  of  nature,  in  bringing 
the  faculties  into  activity.  Children  acquire 
notions  before  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  signs  to  indicate  them.  'They  know  the 
objects  themselves  sooner  than  their  qualities 
and  mutual  relations ; they  know  the  qualities 
of  those  objects  sooner  than  the  modes  of  the 
actions.  Accordingly,  their  language  begins 
with  nouns,  and  verbs  in  the  infinitive  inode. 
By  degrees,  they  learn  signs  to  indicate  their 
acquired  notions  of  various  kindsv  Their  lan- 
guage, then,  evidently  shows,  that  their  faculties 
do  not  appear  simultaneously.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  important  point  in  education,  to  know  that 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  begin  to  act  successive- 
ly, viz,  in  proportion  as  tlie  organs  on  which 
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their  manifestations  depend,  are  developed- 
Hence,  they  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  same 
order ; and  the  knowledge  of  the  periods  of  de- 
velopement  of  the  respective  organs,  is  as  neces- 
sary as  a knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  pre- 
mitive  faculties ; because  it  is  certain  that  no 
faculty  can  be  exercised  Avithout  the  assistance 
of  its  organ.  This  latter  principle  is  detailed  in 
the  physiognomical  system.  It  is  general  in  or- 
ganic and  animal  life. 

It  ought  to  be  here  considered,  that  educa- 
tion, as  far  as  exercise  goes,  begins  earlier  in  life 
than  is  commonly  believed.  The  vital  func- 
tions, the  hours  of  sleep,  of  appetite,  of  the  uri- 
nary and  alvine  excretions,  may  be  soon  regu- 
lated. Children  are  easily  accustomed  not  to 
fall  asleep,  except  when  carried  on  the  arms  or 
shaken  in  a cradle.  They  begin  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  external  world  when  a few 
Wjeeks  old.  It  is  by  degrees  that  they  taste  and 
feel,  hear  and  see;  that  they  learn  to  distinguish 
their  nurse,  or  those  who  take  care  of  them,  from 
strangers,  and  the  existence  of  external  objects. 
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When  they  become  attentive  to  the  things 
around  them,  we  ought  to  show  them  repeated- 
ly a great  number  of  various  objects,  and  exer- 
cise as  much  as  possible  their  external  senses. 
Children  are  soon  tired  with  the  same  object, 
but  pleased  with  new  impressions,  as  is  the  case 
also  with  the  greater  number  of  adult  persons. 
Thus,  it  is  not  a matter  of  indifference,  whether 
a child  be  carried  quietly  on  the  arm,  or  whether 
its  attention  be  excited  towards  external  objects. 
Yet  it  ought  always  to  be  understood,  that  the 
effect  will  greatly  depend  on  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  the  individual  infant.  I consider 
it  as  by  no  means  indifferent  in  whose  society 
young  children  are  kept ; not  that  I think  that 
children  absolutely  acquire  the  character  and 
talents,  of  those  who  are  around  them,  but  be- 
cause their  society  will  be  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable to  the  exercise  of  the  innate  dispositions. 
He  who  is  an  excellent  companion  or  teacher 
for  one  child,  may  be  the  contrary  for  another. 
The  differences  of  innate  dispositions  alone,, 
explain  why  different  children,  brought  up  by 
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the  same  persons,  turn  out  quite  differently. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  dispositions  are  innate, 
cannot  be  insisted  on  too  much.  We  must  say 
with  Hume  *,  that  the  influence  of  education 
would  be  miraculously  great,  could  it  create 
but  one  sense,  and  that  this  miracle  is  reserved 
to  our  Maker ; that  education  may  cherish  and 
improve  the  plants  of  Nature’s  formation,  but 
cannot  introduce  any  original  plant.  Helve- 
Tius,  who  considered  man  as  the  result  of  edu- 
cation alone,  was  obliged  to  allow  that  “ une 
folie  pass^  rarement  eclaire  les  hommes  sur 
une  folie  presente.”  Innate  dispositions,  how- 
ever, may  be  exercised  on  playthings,  or  on  any 
other  objects,  and  they  will  gain  strength  by 
exercise. 

Among  the  intellectual  faculties,  those  of  in- 
dividuality, form,  phenomena,  comparison,  and 
language,  appear  first.  Children  soon  know 
many  individual  objects  and 'facts,  and  conceive 
general  notions ; they  call,  for  instance,  every 


* Essays  on  Morality,  3d  Edit.  p.  ^ 
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young  being,  child.  Thien  the  faculties  of  size, 
xjolouring,  locality,  number,  order,  time  and 
time  appear  successively.  The  qualities  of  obr 
jects,  and  their  relations,  ought  to  be  taught 
later  than  the  objects  and  their  phenomena. 

Among  the  feelings  or  affective  faculties, 
those  of  attachment,  cautiousness,  love  of  appro- 
bation, covetiveness,  combativeness,  secretive- 
ness, destructiveness,  firmness,  benevolence,  jusr 
tice,  and  imitation,  are  very  early  active.  Those 
nf  veneration  and  amativeness  appear  much  lar 
ter. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  earlh 
est  age,  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
faculties,  may  be  educated,  and  that  young  chil- 
dren show  no  less  difference  in  their  characters 
than  in  their  talents.  They  are  patient  or  ob- 
stinate, indolent  or  lively,  timid  or  courageous, 
attached  to,  or  careless  about  others,  &c.  Let 
those  powers  which  are  naturally  too  active  be 
quieted,  and  their  activity  prevented,  while 
those  that  do  not  act  with  energy  enough,  ought 
to  be  excited  iq  a practical  manner. 
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The  knowledge  of  the  means  of  exciting  the 
powers  is  very  important,  and  not  sufficiently 
understood.  Obstinacy  will  be  increased  by 
unseasonable  vexations,  while  just  ands  quiet 
resistance,  or  fear,  may  suppress  it.  Timid 
children  must  be  early  accustomed  to  the  socie- 
ty of  strangers,  bold  ones  may  be  brought  up 
alone.  The  immense  error,  that  words  and 
precepts  are  sufficient  to  call  the  internal  feel- 
ings, and  intellectual  faculties,  into  active  exer-. 
dse,^mu3t  be  abandoned.  The  sight  of  a per- 
son wounded,  or  in  danger,  makes  a greater, 
impression  on  the  mind  than  reading  that  thou- 
sands have  been  killed  in, a battle.  The  higher 
feelings  of  a large  audience  , are  more  moved  by 
a-  dramatic  representation  than  by  a monoto- 
nous sermon.  Natural  language,  being  the  re- 
sult of  active  feelings,  has  more  effect  than  arti- 
ficial signs.  We  are  more  likely  to  laugh  or. 
smile  on  looking  at  a gay  face,  than  on  hearing 
the  word  gaiety  mentioned.  In  general,  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  have  a great  effect. 
This  effect  is  proportionate  to  the  assistance 
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which  the  senses  give  to  the  internal  faculties. 
I refer  particularly  to  what  is  said  of  the  me- 
diate functions  of  the  external  senses,  in  the 
physiognomical  system.  In  this  way,  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  ceremonies  on  common  peo- 
ple, is  easily  explained.  Music,  and  representa- 
tions of  objects  and  facts  in  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture, may  excite  various  kinds  of  feelings,  the 
inferior  as  well  as  the  superior.  It  is  true,  that 
these  means  may  be  abused ; but  I think  it 
wrong  on  that  account  to  reject  them  altogether. 
Let  the  impressions  on  the  senses  be  adapted  to 
the  feelings  we  wish  to  excite,  and  these  will' be 
exercised.  Church-musk  certainly  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ball-room,  but  music  itself 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  useless 
in  the  exciting  religious  feelings.  By  means  of 
music,  the  soldier  may  be  excited  to  fight,  and 
the  Christian  to  adore  his  Creator.  The 
great  point  is,  not  to  confound  the  means  with 
the  aim,  and  not  to  consider  the  first  as  the  se- 
cond. Religious  ceremonies  are  nothing  but 
means  to  become  morally  good  ; and  if  they  do 
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not  tend  to  that  purpose,  they  lead  us  into  error. 
The  practice  of  them  will  not  improve  the  moral 
conduct  any  more  than  learning  the.  command- 
ments by  heart  will  do  so,  if,  at  the  same  time,  we 
indulge  the  lower  feelings  in  practical  life.  The 
effect  of  music  also  is  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals ; but  it  is  a great  instance  of  ignorant  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance,  in  persons  to  exekim 
against  its  use  in  religion,  because  they  them- 
selves are  unfortunately  in«)nsible  to  itscharms. 

Practical  application  is  the  end  we  ought  to 
have  in  view,  in  directing  the  exercise  of  each 
primitive  faculty,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  knoWj'that  the  acquirement  and  re- 
petition of  artificial  signs  alone  do  not  exercise 
the  individual  powers  of  the  Mind.  School 
education,  and  domestic  instruction,  ought  to 
be  founded  on  the  same  principles,  viz.  Feelings 
and  Intellectual  Faculties  ought  to  be  cultivated 
first,  and  signs  to  be  learnt,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate them.  But  no  sign  should  he  taught 
without  explaining  its  meaning. 

The  signs  are  oral,  viz.  pronouncetl,  or  wrk- 
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;ten,  and  printed.  We  commence  with  learning 
the  oral  or  vocal  signs.  Their  number  increa- 
ses in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  innate 
faculties  of  the  body  -and  Mind.  Children, 
then,  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  pronouce  any 
word,  without  teaching  them  at  the  same  time 
to  understand  it. 

As  every  family  has  not  the  means  of  giving 
sufficient  education  to  their  children,  they  are 
sent  to  schools  or  colleges,  to  be  instruct- 
ed. Public  institutions,  in  consequence,  ought 
to  be  established,  with  a view  to  give  no- 
tions first,  and  signs  afterwards,  in  proportion 
to  the  notions  acquired.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
objects  to  be  taught  must  vary,  according  to 
the  situations  of  Ahe  scholars,  whether  they  be 
destined  for  agriculture,  commerce,  or  any  of 
the  learned  professions.  Articles  which  com- 
pose the  first  necessaries  of  life,  the  most  com- 
mon objects  and  events.  Forms,  Measures, 
Weights,  Colours,  Coins  in  use  in  the  country, 
the  general  division  of  beings  into  minerals,  ve- 
getables, and  animals, , the  great  and  comruon 
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phenomena  of  nature,  &c.  may  be  taught  every 
where.  Those  notions  which  are  particularly 
interesting  to  country  people,  such  as  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  or  cultivating  fruit-trees  and  other 
plants,  &c.  may  be  given  where  necessary.  In 
general,  tbe  information  given  ought  to  be  use- 
ful, The  feelings  also  ought  to  be  exercised  as 
far.  as  they  are  necessary  ; but  it  is  not  enough 
to  speak  of  Charity  to  teach  it.  Teachers  must 
excite  the  feeling  by  practical  examples.  What- 
eyer  is  spoken  of,  must  be  shown  in  nature  at 
iitst.  It  is.  useless  to  speak  of  things  which 
children  have  neither  seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted, 
nor  smelt.  They  cannot  understand  them* 
They  do  not  know'  any  more  of  them  than 
those  who  ai’e  born  blind  do  of  colours.  In 
the  practical  way,  an  immense  number  of  use- 
ful notions  might  be  given  to  children  in  a short 
space  of  time>  The  whole  tendency  of  their 
intellect  is  to  acquhe  positive  knowledge,  while 
teachers,  in  direct  opposition  to  nature,  very 
absurdly  torment  them  with  words  without 
meaning,  or  with  things  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 
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Thus,  in  teaching  languages  or  vocal  signsy 
it  is  essential  to  combine  notions  with  words, 
and  to  show  to  children  that  the  latter  are 
merely  signs.  Moreover,  in  teaching  wordsy 
the  whole  grammar  of  the  mother-language 
might  be  taught.  Children  will  understand 
that  each  being  has  a name  as  well  as  each  sub- 
stance, each  form,,  dimension,  colour,  &c.  The 
qualities  of  objects  will  be  learnt  at  the  same 
time  with  the  words  which  express  them.  Chil- 
dren may  also  be  rendered  attentive  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  adjectives.  The  verbs 
may  be  explained  in  proportion  a&^  children  be- 
come acquainted  with  phenomena  or  facts.  At 
the  same  time,  the  different  kinds  of  notions 
may  be  pointed  out  to  children,,  and  they  may 
thus  become  acquainted  with  the  primitive  pow- 
ers of  Man,  without  airy  peculiar  study. 

When  children  are  advanced  in  the  acquire- 
ments of  notions,,  and  of  words  or  spoken 
signs,  they  must  also  learn  written  and  printed 
ones.  These,  then,  are  to  be  compared  with 
the  former,  or  with  the  sounds  of  which  they  have 
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already  acquired  some  knowledge.  First,  chil- 
dren ought  to  learn  those  printed  and  written 
signs  whkh  are  employed  to  express  constantly 
the  same  sounds ; in  the  German  language,  for 
instance,  a,  o,  w,  6,  d,  ^ Z,  w,  n,  s,  w,  &c. ; 
then  the  signs  which  are  differ^t,  but  express 
the  saine  sounds ; as,  in  the  German,  x and 
eks wad  and  ^ ; — ■;sf  and  tz  : — ^finally, 

the  signs  winch  designate  different  sounds,  such 
as  in  the  German  c,  e/h,  he.  When  the  printed 
and  written  signs  of  single  sounds  are  known, 
then  those  of  compound  ones  may  next  be 
taught.  ■ 

To  assist  the  power  of  language,  the  facul- 
ties of  Individuality  and  Form  are  usually  em- 
ployed ait  the  same  time.  The  fi^ires  of  ani- 
mals are  marked  under  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ; an.  Ape^  for  instance,  is  placed  under  A ; 
a Bat  under  B ; a Cat  under  G,  Sec. ; yet  no 
animal  should  be  named -that  is  not  perfectly 
known  to  the  children  who  learn  the  signs.  It 
would  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the 
animal  itself,  where  it  is  not  familiarly  known. 
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•or  a Tery  exact  representation  of  it.  Children 
might,  at  tlie  same  time,  when  they  learn  the 
printed  agns,  exercise  their  fingers  in  copying 
the  letters  of  the  signs,  or  what  is  the  same  thing., 
in  writing  them  in  sand,  as  is  the  practice  when 
they  are  instructed  after  the  plan  of  Bell  or 
Lancaster, 

It  is  clear  that  the  printed  and  written  signs 
•or  letters  in  any  langnage,  ought  to  be  formed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  not  as  in  the  German,  in 
which  the  written  and  printed  characters  are  of 
idifferent  shapes.  This  practice  creates  a diffi- 
culty which  is  altogether  useless. 

The  printed  and  written  signs  shouldl  be 
taught  in  the  same  order  as  the  sounds  are  com- 
municated, and  a sign  should  never  be  taught 
without  indicating  the  idea  that  is  expressed  by 
it  We  ought  to  begin  with  single  sounds  and 
single  letters  ^ then  to  go  to  monosyllables,  and 
by  degrees  to  polysyllables;  and  these. should 
be  pronounced  and  compared  with  the  printed 
and  written  signs.  Ale,  Ape,  Bed,  Bank,  Gat, 
Cold,  &C. ; — Apple,  Bacon,  Body,  Bitter,  &c. 
— Appetite,  Candle-stick,  Candle-iholder,  &c. — 
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As  we  are  accustomed  from  infancy  to  con^ 
uect  sounds  with  the  printed  and.  written  cha* 
racters  which  represent  them,,  we  never  see  the 
^ latter  without  repeating  at  the  same  time  the 
former.  Did  we  never  learn  sounds,  without 
acquiring  at  the  same  time  a positive  knowledge 
of  the  things  they  express,  we  should  always 
think  of  the  related  notions  when  we  heard  or 
saw  the  signs,  and  then  learning  would  be  much 
more  agreeable,  easy,  and  profitable. 

The  same  proceeding  is  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  both  the  intellectual  and  afiPective  facul- 
ties. As  we  ought  to  perceive  the  external  objects 
indicated,  before  we  learn  the  signs  of  them,  ei- 
ther vocal,  printed  or  written,  so  we  ought  to 
experience  the  feelings  first,  before  we  learn  the 
words  by  which  they  are  expressed.  Hunger 
and  Thirst,  Warmth,  Cold,  Anger,  Fear,  &c. 
must  be  felt  before  their  signs  can  be  fully 
understood.  If  education  be  conducted  in 
this  way,  moral  and  religi6us  principles  will 
produce  more  effect  on  mankind  than  they  have 
done  hitherto.  Then  the  moral  faculties  will 
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be  called  into  active  exercise  themselves,  and 
our  efforts  to  cultivate  the  Mind  will  not  be  li- 
mited to  the  faculty  of  language  only,  or  that 
which  learns  artificial  signs. 

I have  stated,  that  very  young  children  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  sit  still  in  an  apartment  all. 
the  day,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  common  school 
education.  Particular  places,  in  healthy  situa- 
tions, might  be  instituted,  where  children  could 
come  together  to  play,  and  at  intervals  to  learn 
things  in  nature,  and  their  names,  objects  and 
their  qualities,  instead  of  sending  them  out  only 
to  take  a walk,  or  to  breathe  pure  air.  Parents 
might  thus  have  the  advantage  of  having  their 
cliildren  kept  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  the  young 
creatures  themselves  would  not  be  compelled  to 
suffer  the  distresses  necessarily  experienced 
when  restrained  from  moving  their  limbs,  nor 
l)e  tired  by  unreasonable  learning.  They  would 
be  pleased  with  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
things  and  of  words  to  express  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  might  be  accustomed  to  order; 
and  obedience.  They  will  also  learn  the  signs 
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which  express  the  feelings,  and  their  relations, 
in  proportion  as  the  feelings  are  excited  in  them- 
selves. Gymnastic;  exercises  also  might  be  com- 
bined with  mental  instruction.  The  principal 
object  of  such  schools  should  be  bodily  strength, 
order,  cleanliness,  notions  of  things,  and  oral 
signs 

With  respect  to  exercise,  it  is  very  important 
to  know,  that,  during  the  climateric  years  when 
the  body  increases  most  rapidly,  the  mental 
powers  iure  weaker.  Hence,  at  that  period, 
more  carer  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  body  than 
of  the  Mind.  Its  faculties  will  resume  their 
activity^,  when  the  body  has  acquired  its  so^- 
lidity. 


• The  schools  for  children  in  Mr  Owen’s  establishment 
at  New  Lanark,  exhibit,  to  a certain  extent,  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles,  and  no  one  can  observe  the 
happiness  and  intelligence  which  'reigns  among  the  children 
there,  without  wishing  the  mode  of  instruction  still  farther 
extended. 
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Encreased  or  diminished  energy  is  dependent 
not  only  on  the  periods  of  growth,  but  all 
powers  are  liable  to  be  occasionally  more  or  less 
fatigued.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  td  exer- 
cise one  power  after  another.  If  any  one'  be 
too  much  excited,  it  is  injured,  or  even  ex- 
hausted ; if  it  remain  too  long  inactive  it  is 
weakened. 

Teachers  may  easily  perceive  the  disadvan-r 
tages  of  too  long  a cessation  from  study  in 
the  elfects  of  vacation  on  their  pupils.  Tlie^ 
latter  always  find  some  difficulty  m retumingltd 
application  and  order.  Intermission  is  neces- 
sary as  well  as  exercise,  but  neither  ought  to 
be  of  too  long  a duration.  They  are  relative, 
and  education  requires  to  be  amended  in  this 
respect.  A long  vacation  is  more  favourable  to 
the  teachers  than  to  the  students.  The  for^ 
mer,  it  is  true,  want  rest,  but  they  might  alter- 
nate, for  the  same  reason  as  the  objects  to  be 
taught  must  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 
Education  should  never  be  tedious,  nor  too  long 
interrupted;  different  faculties  should  be  put 
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successively  into  action,  which  produces  a kind 
of  relaxation,  and  sufficient  care  ought  always 
to  be  taken  that  the  bodily  constitution  does 
not  suffer  by  pressing  too  keenly  the  progress 
of  mental  instruction. 

The  feelings  also,  (attachment  to  parents  ex- 
cepted), cannot  be  more,  or  better,,  cultivated 
any  where  than  they  may  be  at  schools.  Chil- 
dren, who  return  for  months  to  their  family, 

, are  rather  spoiled,  during  that  time,  than  im- 
proved in  order  and  obedience.  They  are  in- 
dulged in  tlieir  caprices,  and  see  conduct  prac- 
tised in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  are 
taught  at  school  to  regard  as  meritorious. 
The  frequent  and  long  interruptions  of  prac- 
tising the  theoretical  rules,  prevent  them  from 
becoming  altogether  accustomed  to  tliem,  and 
they  wish  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that 
the  time  of  learning  might  be  over,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  act  in  opposition  to  what  they  have 
been  taught,  and  to  forget  the  ideas  they  have 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  acquiring. 

These  considerations  on  the  effects  of  exer-. 
cise,.  afford  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the 
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method  of  mutual  instruction.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able how  its  advantages  can  be  contested.  I 
rather  excuse  those  who  contend  for  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  ignorance,  or  those  who  object, 
that  it  is  a means  of  teaching  in  too  short  a 
time,  than  those  who  acknowledge  the  benefit 
of  general  information,  and  yet  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy this  method.  Its  superiority  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  long  impeded  by  its  novelty. 

It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  this  method 
ought  to  be  used  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  influence  of 
teachers,  or  which  may  be  taught.  Even  those 
who  are  destined  to  improve  arts  and  sciences 
will  gain  by  it.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple, 
and  founded  on  the  influence  of  exercise;  while 
at  the  same  time  this  method  has  the  additional 
recommendation  of  being  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  instruction.  This  advantage  is  cer- 
tainly of  importance,  but  I shall  examine  only 
the  benefit  which  result  from  exercise. 

If  there  be  many  children  or  students  to- 
gether, the  school  hours  are  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
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amine  every  one.  Young  persons,  however, 
who  are  not  examined,  are  less  attentive  to  their 
studies  than  those  who  are ; their  faults,  not  be- 
ing remarked,  are  not  corrected,  and  only  a few 
are  noticed,  .i  In  large  classes  all  that  can  be 
expected  at  present  isj  that  the  teacher  should 
explain  every  thing  distinctly,  and  repeat  it 
with  a few  scholars.  He  addresses  himself 
commonly  to  those  who  learn  quickly.  Should 
it  happen  tliat  the  master  speaks  to  others  of 
less  talents,  the  better  heads,  knowing  their  les- 
son, cease  to  pay  attention^  or  at  least  are  soon 
wearied  of  doing  so.  But  were  the  better  stu- 
dentsobliged  to  repeat  the  lesson  with  the  others, 
they  would  experience  that  we  learn  by  teach- 
ing; they  would  feel  inclined  to  go  over  and 
over  the  same  thing  with  those  entrusted  to 
them  for  instruction,  while,  in  the  common  way^ 
they  cease  to  repeat  their  lessons,,  when  left 
alone.  At  the  same  time  the  students  of  less 
capacities  will  be  more  attentive,  and,  on  account 
of  the  constant  repetition,  they  will  remember 
what  was  lost  at  the  mere  explanation  of  the 
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Let  us  examine  any  branch  of  educatiofi 
whatever,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  advantages 
of  this  method  are  always  the  same.  We  may 
take  a mathematical  problem  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample. Suppose  the  rules  to  have  been  taught, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  applied.  Those  scho- 
lars who  .possess  mathematical  talents  in  a high 
degree,  will  soon  finish  their  problem,  and  will 
be  obliged  to  wait  in  irksome  idleness  tillimany 
others,  who  cannot  follow  so  quickly,  have  done. 
If  the  former,  only,  are  called  for  by  the  master 
to  resolve  the  problem,  the  others  hear  it,  but 
it  is  not  attended  with  the.  same  advantage  to 
them,  as  if  tliey  were  called  to  work  for  them- 
selves. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  scholars,  with 
little  mathematical  genius,  be  chiefly  examined, 
those  who  excel  in  that  talent  will  lose  their 
time,  and  neglect  what  they  know,  while  their 
attention  would  be  excited  uf  they  were  em- 
ployed in  teaching  their  condisciples.  It  is 
the  same  with  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  dan- 
cing, learning  history,  geography^  languages^ 
in  short,  with  every  branch  of  knowledge  that 
is  taught. 
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The  practice  of  the  common  method  can  be  ex- 
cused  only  by  the  supposition,  that  all  pupils  are 
endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  abilities.  As, 
however,  daily  experience  shows  the  contrary,  it 
ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  if  the  object  be  to 
take  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  the  pe- 
riod of  education.  The  new  method  is  parti- 
cularly useful  in  schools  where  all  classes  of 
children  are  collected  together  in  the  same  room,, 
and  where,  in  the  common  method  of  teaching, 
while  one  class  is  examined  the  others  are  do- 
ing nothing.  Children  are  in  general  required 
to  learn  by  themselves,  but  few  only  are  capable 
of  this  exerticm.  According  to  the  new  method, 
all  classes  go  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same 
subject  is  repeated  till  every  child  knows  it. 

In  colleges,  where  each  class  is  sepaifatedi, 
the  necessity  of  the  new  method  is  less  felt ; 
yet,  the  above-mentioned  reasons  induce  me  to 
think,  that  it  should  be  employed  in  all  large 
classes,  where  the  pupils,' on  account  of  their 
different  degrees  of  capacities,  naturally  form 
themselves  into  several  subdivisions. 
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The  superiority  of  the  new  method,  ought 
to  determine  the  directors  of  instruction,  to 
make  a new  classification  in  colleges,  according 
to  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  There  should  be 
one  professor  for  each  branch,  one  for  history 
and  geography,  one  for  the  mother  tongue,  one 
for  Latin,  one  for  Greek,  one  for  poetry,  one 
for  mathematics,  &c.  The  pupils  who  study 
the  same  branch  might  be  brought  together,  but 
divided  into  different  classes ; those,  for  in- 
stance, who  study  history  an'd  geography  to- 
gether, but  divided  into  several  classes.  A si- 
milar arrangement  should  prevail  among  the 
students  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  &c.  The 
professor  of  each  branch  might  put  all  the 

classes  of  his  branch  into  action  at  the  same 
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time,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
schools  for  children.  Monitors  might  take  his 
place  in  the  inferior  classes.  In  this  way,  the 
pupils  would  make  more  progress  than  they  com- 
monly do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  many 
professors  might  be  instituted,  for  there  might  be 
as  many  branches  as  are  found  to  be  requisite. 
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The  principal  object  I here  contend  for  is,  that 
the  better  students  should  instruct  the  inferior 
ones,  when  the  masters  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Emulation  would  induce  the  monitors 
to  employ  their  leisure  moments  in  learning  new 
subjects.  Moreover,  the  time  which  the  mas- 
ters give  to  explanation  is  short ; that  employed 
by  the  scholars  in  learning  occupying  a greater 
portion.  This  portion  of  time  will  be  filled  up 
to  more  advantage  by  the  method  of  mutual  in- 
struction, than  if  every  one  is  left  to  himself  alone; 
and  those  who  instruct  others  will,  in  this  way, 
derive  even  the  greatest  advantage.  This  me- 
thod, being  new,  will  meet  with  adversaries ; but 
whoever  will  set  an  example  of  using  it  in  the 
higher  branches  of  knowledge,  will  find  its  su- 
periority the  same  as  it  is  already  ascertained 
to  be  in  teaching  the  first  elements  of  educa- 
tion. The  fundamental  principle  implied  in 
the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  is  one  and 
the  same  for  whatever  is  taught  to  many  pupils 
at  once.  At  colleges,  those  who  are  very  zealous 
form  private  classes  for  repetition  among  them- 
selves, and  others  who  have  means,  pay  repeat- 
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ers.  The  advantage  of  repetition,  then,  being 
evident,  it  ought  to  be  more  generally  practis- 
ed than  it  is  in  public  instruction.  The  oftener 
the  pupils  are  examined,  the  more  they  will 
learn.  The  usefulness  of  frequent  examination 
and  repetition  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  ex- 
ercise. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  exercising  the  af- 
fective and  intellectual  powers,  makes  the  respec- 
tive organs  increase  ? Each  part  of  the  body, 
lieing  properly  exercised,  encreases  and  acquires 
more  strength.  The  fact  is  known  to  be  so,  with 
respect  to  the  muscles  of  woodcutters,  smiths, 
runners,  &c.  Now,  the  brain  and  its  parts  are 
subject  to  ail  the  laws  of  organization  ; they  are 
nourished  like  the  arms  and  legs.  Cerebral  ac- 
tivity, therefore,  determines  the  blood  towards 
the  head,  in  the  same  way  as  the  blood  is  carried 
to  any  other  part  when  irritated,  and  this  law  of 
the  organization  may  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
development  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  of  whole 
nations,  and  to  explain  national  characters. 

The  growth  of  the  organs,  however,  is  not 
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the  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  proper  exercise,  for  it  is  certain  that 
organic  parts,  such  as  the  muscles,  the  senses, 
the  brain,  &c^  do  not  encrease  in  size  in  pro- 
portion to  their  exercise.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  fingers  in  a musician,  for  instance, 
who  plays  on  a piano  forte,  will  acquire  more 
facility  and  agility  than  size  by  the  exercise. 
If  we  walk  little  during  winter,  and  take  more 
bodily  exercise  in  the  spring,  we  are  easily  fa- 
tigued at  the  beginning,  but,  by  degrees,  we 
can  make  greater  excursions  without  suffering 
by  them.  Yet  the  muscles  do  not  grow  in  pro- 
portion as  walking  becomes  easy.  In  the  same 
way,  the  size  of  the  organ  of  tune  will  not  aug- 
ment in  proportion  to  its  being  exercised,  but 
its  fibres  will  act  with  more  facility. 

An  additional  consideration  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to,  with  respect  to  the  periods  when  the 
manifestations  of  the  faculties  appear  and  disap- 
pear, or  encrease  and  decrease.  Some  are  ac- 
tive early  in  life,  and  continue  longer  so  than 
others  which  appear  later.  Taste  acts  sooner 
and  later  than  sight.  Cautiousness,  Benevo- 
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lence,  and  several  other  feelings,  show  them- 
selves long  before  physical  love,  and  last  longer 
than  it.  The  powers,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
cultivated  at  the  period  of  their  natural  activity. 

There  is  some  regularity  in  the  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  faculties,  yet  there  are 
many  exceptions  and  modifications,  as  in  all  na- 
tural operations.  Nature  is’ immutable ' only 
mth  respect  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
but  she  modifies  the  phenomena  in  infinite  va- 
rieties. It  happens  usually,  that  those  powers 
that  act  strongly,  appear  early  and  last  long. 
The  intellectual  faculties,  and  several  feelings, 
commonly  decrease  in  old  age.  Several  persons, 
however,  are  particularly  fortunate  in  preserv- 
ing the  energy  of  their  mind  to  a great  age. 
But  the  greater  number  of  old  people  are  de- 
ceived, if  they  take  themselves  to  be  still  what 
they  were  when  young. 

I finish  this  chapter  by  repeating  the  princi- 
pal points  which  have  been  detailed  in  it.  Ex- 
ercising is  the  same  as  putting  into  action  ; each 
faculty  must  be  exercised  for  itself;  exercise 
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should  take  place  il:^  proportion  as  the  respec- 
tive organs  of  the  faculties  are  developed ; it 
will  produce  more  or  less  effect,  according  to  the 
innate  dispositions ; too  much  or  too  little  exer- 
cise does  harm,  but  applied  in  a proper  degree, 
it  makes  the  organs  encrease  in  size,  modifies 
their  internal  constitution,  and  produces  greater 
activity  and  facility. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

ON  THE  MUTUAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
FACULTIES. 

The  fourth  condition  which  contributes  to 
encrease  the  activity  of  the  faculties,  is  their 
Mutual  Influence.  Each  power  may  be  active 
by  its  internal  energy,  or  by  its  being  excited 
by  one  or  several  other  faculties.  In  the  same 
way,  each  power  may  be  inactive  either  by  its 
want  of  energy,  or  by  the  influence  of  other  fa- 
culties. This  consideration  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  deserves  every  attention  in  practical 
education.  A knowledge  of  the  primitive  fa- 
culties of  the  mind,  of  the  natural  connection  of 
their  organs,  and  of  the  individual  dispositions 
of  him  who  is  to  be  educated,  is  requisite  to  en- 
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able  the  teacher  to  reap  all  the  advantages  pos- 
sible, from  the  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties. 

1 1 is  a general  law,  that  organic  parts  which 
contribute  to  the  same  function  excite  one  an- 
other. The  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  the  nerves 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  digestive  power, 
are  in  intimate  connection.  Smell  and  taste 
often  whet  appetite ; and  the  appetite  excites 
the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  therefore  justly  said, 
that  hunger  is  the  best  cook.  The  internal  feel- 
ings are  equally  subject  to  mutual  influence. 
Amatiyeness,  or  philoprogenitiveness,  frequent- 
ly excite  combativeness,  viz.  male  animals  fight 
more  when  under  the  influence  of  desire  than  at 
other  periods.  Females  defend  their  young 
ones  with  more  courage  than  any  other  object. 
Covetiveness  and  cautiousness,  excite  secretive- 
ness to  act.  Attachment  may  put  cautiousness 
into  action.  Firmness  may  be  assisted  by  Hope 
and  Justice;  in  short,  each  feeling  may  be  sti- 
mulated by  one  or  several  oth9rs. 

Mutual  influence  exists,  also,  with  resj)ect  to 
the  intellectual  faculties,  and  is  called  Associa- 
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tion  of  Ideas.  Those  persons,  however,  who  con- 
sider association  as  a prinnthre  .power,  are  mis- 
taken, for  the  activity  of  at  least  two  powers, 
whose  functions  are  associated,  is  necessarily 
imphed  in  its  very  existence.  Now,  this  mu- 
tual influence  takes  place  among  the  Feelings 
as  well  as  among  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing, and  among  feelings  and  intellectual 
faculties  promiscuously ; that  is,  one  or  several 
feelings  may  excite  intellectual  operations,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties  is  the 
basis  of  what  is  called  Mnemonics,  or  of  the  art 
of  strengthening  memory.  This  art  is  very 
ancient,  but  in  consequence  of  its  principles  not 
being  sufiiciently  understood,  it  has  been  reject- 
ed by  some,  and  extolled  to  excess  by  others. 
The  great  errors  eommitted  in  mnemonics,  re- 
semble those  committed  in  all  branches  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  all  sorts  of  institutions.  Teachers 
of  every  sort  look  upon  themselves  as  the  stan- 
dard for  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  commonly 
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overlook  the  differences  of  the  innate  disposi- 
tions and  talents  of  different  individuals. 

The  most  common  kind  of  mnemonics  is  found- 
ed on  language ; that  is,  words  recall  individual 
notions.  Places  may  do  the  same.  We  sometimes 
resolve  upon  doing  a thing  in  a distant  place ; 
but  after  setting  out  to  go  there,  we  forget  our 
design,  and  recollect  it  only  on  returning  to  the 
place  where  the  resolution  was  first  made.  The 
most  active  powers  furnish  the  best  means  of 
mnemonics,  or  of  calling  other  faculties  into  ac- 
tion. Many  teachers  of  mnemonics  have  re- 
course to  Locality;  they  combine  ideas  with 
places,  and  in  thinking  of  the  latter  they  re- 
member the  former.  It  seems  that  the  ancient 
orators  employed  these  means,  in  order  to  learn 
their  discourses  with  greater  facility.  This  pro- 
ceeding appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  expres- 
sions denoting  the  divisions  of  the  subject,  such 
as  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  place,  &c.  The 
}X)wer  of  Locality  may  indeed,  if  it  be  strong, 
assist  the  other  faculties.  'Persons  endowed 
with  it,  may  divide  and  subdivide,  in  their 
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minds,  a given  place,  and  put  into  each  compart- 
ment a particular  notion,  and  the  idea  will  be 
called  to  recollection,  in  thinking  of  the  corner 
where  it  has  been  lodged. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  will  be  of 
little  :u^  to  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  lo- 
cality only  in  a small  degree.  But  they  per- 
haps are  endowed  with  the  power  of  l^orm  in  a 
high  degree,  and  then  they  will  combine  a no- 
tion with  a figure  with  great  facility  ; or  we  may, 
with  other  mnemonists,  have  recourse  to  several 
faculties  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  the  recollection 
of  an  object. 

It  is  wrong  to  overlook  the  advantage  of  this 
proceeding  in  education,  but  it  must  also  be 
considered,  that  any  particular  mode  of  associa- 
tion useful  to  one  may  be  useless  to  another, 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  the  innate  facul- 
ties. The  general  rule  is  to  exercise,  at  the 
same  time,  as  many  faculties  as  possible  in 
combination  with  each  other,  and  even  with  the 
senses.  The  activity  of  one  or  several  faculties, 
may  excite  the  peculiar  action  of  mind  we  wish 
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for.  The  smell  of  a flower  may  recall  the  place 
where  we  perceived  it  first,  or  many  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  The  powers  of 
Comparison  and  of  Causality,  are  often  usefully 
employed  to  this  purpose.  Some  persons  cannot 
learn  by  heart  what  they  do  not  understand. 
Others,  who  have  Imitation  and  Ideality  large, 
I’ecollect  easily  things  represented  with  ideality. 
Every  one  remembers  best  those  phenomena,  or 
those  points  in  history,  which  are  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  his  strongest  feehngs  and 
intellectual  faculties.  These  faculties  enter  into 
action  with  the  greatest  facility,  reproduce  theic 
sensations,  and  excite  the  other  faculties. 

The  strongest  illustration  of  the  effects  of  mu- 
tual influence  among  the  faculties,  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  effect  of  emulation  in  children,  and  the 
desire  of  distinction  among  men.  Many  stu- 
dents learn  more,  in  consequence  of  excitement 
produced  by  emulation,  than  by  the  innate  ac- 
tivity of  their  understandings.  The  love  of  ap- 
probation, indeed,  may  excite  every  other 
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power.  Soldiers  do  not  always  behave  brave- 
ly, from  the  desire  to  fight  alone ; but  sometimes 
they  do  so  from  love  of  glory.  Some  men  of 
talents  ruin  their  health  by  continued  study,  as 
frequently  from  a desire  of  distinction  as  from 
a strong  passion  for  the  study  itself. 

Covetiveness,  or  a desire  of  gain,  is  another 
great  cause  of  excitement  of  other  faculties. 
Its  influence,  and  that  of  the  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, are  of  such  power,  that  many  philosophers 
have  considered  these  two  motives  as  sufficient 
to  explain  all  particular  manifestations  of  the 
mind.  But  however  strong  their  energy  may 
be,  they  never  produce  powers,  they  only  ex- 
cite the  innate  faculties  to  act.  This  fact  ought 
to  be  specially  attended  to.  If  two  boys  possess 
the  same  natural  endowment  of  the  faculty  of 
Language,  but  the  one  double  the  Love  of  Ap- 
probation of  the  other,  the  latter,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  faculty,  may  be  rendered  the 
more  excellent  scholar  of  the  two.  But  if  the 
Love  of  Approbation  is  equal  ia  both,  and 
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Language  is  naturally  more  powerful  in  the 
one,  the  latter  will  undoubtedly  excel. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  faculties  being 
also  a mean  by  which  we  may  direct  their  em- 
ployment, I shall  enter  more  into  detail  on  this 
subject  in  the  next  Section,  where  I speak  of 
the  Motives  of  our  Actions. 

From  the  considerations  unfolded  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapters,  we  draw  the  conclusions  that 
Education  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge of  Man  ; that  the  true  principles  of  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  he  confounded  with  school- 
learning ; that  great  improvements  remain  to  be 
made  even  with  respect  to  instruction  in  arts 
and  sciences,  and  that  the  education  of  the 
Feelings,  which  I consider  as  the  most  import- 
ant, and  place  far  above  that  of  the  Under- 
standing, will  require  to  be  quite  newly  model- 
led. 

It  is  admitted  that  several  views  developed  in 
this  work  are  not  new,  but  there  is  a difference 
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betwixt  knowing  a fact,  and  knowing  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  and  Phrenology  alone  can  reduce  to 
a science  and  system  the  observations  which  had 
formerly  been  made.  This  assertion  will  be 
farther  confirmed  in  the  following  pages. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

After  having  examined  the  conditions  which 
contribute  to  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  Mind,  I shall  consider 
the  Erection  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  fa- 
culties. In  the  same  way  as,  in  the  first  Section, 
I have  held  it  established  by  Phrenology,  that 
all  dispositions  are  innate ; so  I suppose  here, 
that  my  ideas  on  the  moral  nature  of  Man,  as 
detailed  in  the  Physiognomical  System,  are 
known.  Phrenology  shews  that  there  is  a na- 
tural arrangement  among  the  faculties,  and  this 

circumstance  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral  cha- 

/ 

racter  of  Man.  To  understand  fully  the  ideas 
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unfolded  in  this  Section,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted also  with  the  sphere  of  activity  of  each 
special  faculty  of  the  Mind,  and  with  the  modifi- 
cations of  their  manifestations.  This  informa- 
tion likewise  is  communicated  in  the  work  refer- 
red to. 

In  employing  and  directing  the  faculties  of 
Mankind,  we  ought  to  proceed  according  to 
fixed  and  ascertained  principles ; the  first  and 
most  important  of  which  is.  That  human  actions 
are  objects  of  moral  regulation  : The  second  is, 
That  each  faculty  has  a tendency  to  act ; the 
Third  concerns  the  knowledge  of  the  Motives 
or  sources  of  our  actions ; and  the  fourth  the 
Difference  of  natural  gifts.  I shall,  therefore, 
divide  this  Section  into  fouj  Chapters. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MORALITY. 


I shall  here  mention  only,  that,  according  to 
my  ideas  of  the  moral  character  of  Man,  his 
actions  ought  to  be  subordinate,  or  conformable 
to  the  whole  of  the  faculties  proper  to  mankind, 
and  that  all  actions  which  are  in  contradiction 
to  these  faculties  are  bad.  The  point  whicli  I 
wish  now  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  my  read- 
ers is,  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  by 
tlie  Creator,  that  morality  is  as  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  Mankind,  as  oxygen  to  com- 
bustion, caloric  to  vegetation,  and  respiration 
to  human  life. 

The  primary  virtues,  essential  to  the  exis- 
tence of  society,  are  withdrawn  from  our  elec- 
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tion  and  choice,  nor  are  they  left  to  be  di- 
rected only  by  so  weak  a principle  as  reason  ; 
they  are  identified  with  human  nature  by  the 
dictates  of  creation.  Submission  alone  to  the 
indispensable  laws  of  morality  is  left  to  our 
choice.  In  doing  so  only  can  we  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  Mankind. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  just  often  perishes  in 
his  righteousness,  while  the  wicked  often  thrives 
in  his  iniquity ; but  shall  we  infer  from  this, 
that  morality  is  less  necessary  to  prosperity  than 
I maintain  ? Christianity,  promises  future  re-i 
wards  for  every  sort  of  righteousness,  such  be- 
ing the  Avill  of  the  Creator.  But,  I maintain 
also,  that  morality  is  necessary  in  this  life,  not 
because  I believe,  as  many  do,  that  wicked  per- 

I 

sons  are  tormented  by  their  consciences,  a no- 
tion which  I have  endeavoured  to  explode  in 
treating  of  the  faculty  and  organ  of  Conscien- 
tiousness in  the  Physiognomical  System ; but  be- 
cause I really  think,  that  the  world  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  morality  is  indispensable  to  the 
general  happiness  of  Mankind. 
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One  power  may  triumph  over  another  for  a 
certain  time,  and  the  animal  over  man  in  single 
individuals ; but  such  a state  cannot  become 
general,  nor  everlasting,  because  the  animal 
powers,  from  their  tendency  to  the  gratification 
of  Selfishness,  would,  if  predominant,  overset 
society ; while  the  powers  proper  to  Mankind, 
are  eminently  conservative,  and  calculated  to 
promote  general  happiness. 

I admit,  that  individuals  and  whole  nations 
will  perish,  if  they  make  use  only  of  the  facul- 
ties proper  to  Man  As  long  as  mankind  re- 
mains as  at  present  constituted,  these  faculties 


* The  faculties  common  to  Man  and  the  lower  animals 
are  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  Inhabitiveness,  Ad- 
hesiveness, Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Constructive- 
ness, Secretiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation^ 
Cautiousness,  Benevolence. 

The  faculties  proper  to  Man  are  those  of  the  sentiments 
of  Veneration,  Hope,  Ideality,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firm- 
ness. Several  of  the  Knowing  or  perceptive  faculties  are 
common  to  Man  and  animals.  .The  reflecting  faculties  Com- 
parison, Causality,  and  Wit,  are  proper  to  Man. 
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will’ stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  ani- 
mal powers,  to  avoid  being  destroyed.  But 
history  furnishes  examples,  that  wherever  mere 
animal  faculties  have  governed,  the  sovereign- 
ty did  not  last.  Morality  and  understanding 
are  the  two  first  principles  of  politics,  and 
ought  to  be  combined  with  the  actions  of  every 
faculty. 

I am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  understanding  constitutes  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  education  ; and  that  the  pupils  of  pub- 
lic establishments  smile  with  pity  at  praise  gi- 
ven for  good  behaviour.  I am  well  aware,  that 
children  of  excellent  conduct  often  do  not  excel 
in  intellect ; but  we  find  also,  that  many  young 
and  old  individuals  of  great  understanding  do 
not  always  behave  as  they  ought  to  do.  These 
persons  convert  their  intellects  into  scourges  of 
society,  and  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  hap- 
piness  of  the  race.  Both  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments  are  important,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  cultivated.  By  neglecting  both,  societies 
and  even  nations  will  come  to  an  end. 
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If  we  examine  Mankind  at  large,  we  shall 
find  that  general  happiness  is  founded  more  on 
morality  than  on  intellect.  Establishments  of 
Charity,  lor  relieving  distress,  are  more  benefi- 
cial to  society  than  colleges  for  the  study  of 
mathematics  under  the  government  of  conque- 
rors. Morality  ought  to  be  the  aim,  and  un- 
derstanding but  a means  of  attaining  it.  Those, 
however,  who  know  my  ideas  on  the  primitive 
powers  of  Man,  and  on  tlieir  moral  arrange- 
ment, will  know  that  I distinguish  morality 
from  religious  creeds ; that  my  God  is  a God 
of  union,  who  wishes  to  save  and  not  to  de- 
stroy ; and  that,  in  my  opinion  charity,  or  ge- 
neral love,  is  the  greatest  of  virtues.  They 
will  perceive  that  I do  not  agree  with  teachers 
who  place  the  love  of  their  country,  and  that  of 
glory,  above  the  love  of  Mankind  ; and  that  I 
maintain  the  authority  and  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  principle,  which  commands  us  to  love 
every  one  as  our  neighbour.  Christ  called 
him  his  brother  who  did  the  will  of  his  Father. 
I allow,  that  we  owe  obligations  to  our  parents. 
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and  to  our  country  ; indeed  I admit  that  there 
is  a primitive  feeling  of  attachment  to  all  beings 
around  us.  But  this  propensity  is  given  also 
to  the  lower  animals,  and  is  far  inferior  to  gene- 
ral love.  He  who  considers  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  the  causes  of  those  wants  ; the  deserts 
of  the  poor,  and  the  possibility  of  improving 
tiieir  situation ; who  will  never  encourage  idle- 
ness and  disorder;  who  considers  attachment  as 
a quaUty  of  secondary  weight;  who  relieves 
him  first  that  deserves  it  best ; and  who  pre- 
fers his  countrymen  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
equally  meritorious,  is  far  nobler  than  those 
who  are  influenced  by  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try or  by  a religious  creed  alone,  to  the  neglect 
(fl‘  this  universal  Benevolence. 

It  is  a touchstone  of  superiority  among  the 
faculties  that  their  influence  is  more  universal. 
The  animal  feelings  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  individuals,  of  societies,  and  in  a certain 
ilegree  of  the  species.  Human  feelings  alone 
place  Society  above  Individuals,  and  Species 
above  Societies.  They  coincide  with  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  nature.  Individuals  perish,  while 
Nations  continue  ; and  these  disappear  while 
Mankind  is  preserved.  The  faculties  which 
produce  such  elfects,  must  be  important  in  pro- 
portion. 

When  1 state  that  the  sphere  of  the  faculties 
proper  to  Man  is  more  general  than  that  of  the 
animal  powers,’  this  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  other  proposition ; that  a faculty  is  more 
or  less  generally  bestowed  by  nature.  The 
meaning  of  the  latter  is,  that  a faculty  exists  in 
a greater  or  smaller  number  of  species,  while 
the  former  denotes  that  the  influence  of  a fa- 
culty extends  over  more  beings.  Amativeness  is 
very  general,  while  Charity  is  confined  to  Man- 
kind ; but  the  effect  of  this  latter  feeling  em- 
braces all  beings,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
infinitely  more  limited. 

Thus,  in  all  actions.  Morality  is  to  be  kept 
in  view  as  the  aim  and  end.  Man,  by  superior 
powers,  is  the  lord  of  the  terrestrial  creation ; 
but  human  feelings  command  him  not  to  abuse  ' 
other  beings.  Animal  propensities  excite'  Man 
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to  kill  animals,  in  order  to  live  on  them-;  but  the 
superior  feelings  forbid  us  to  torment  them.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  Man  is  too  proud  in  think- 
ing that  all  nature  is  created  merely  for  his 
sake. 

All  sects  of  religion  must  agree  that  morali- 
ty is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  however  different  their  opinions  may  be 
about  the  modes  of  attaining  it.  But  I have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  against  any  creed  that 
undermines  Charity,  and  which  teaches  chil- 
dren that  those  who  do  not  believe  as  they 
themselves  do,  and  that  those  who  wish  to  adopt 
different  means  in  order  to  please  their  Maker, 
are  damned.  As  Christianity  evidently  tends 
to  unite  all  Men  in  the  presence  of  God,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  are  entitled  to  reject  every 
interpretation  of  any  passage  of  Christianity 
which  does  not  agree  with  general  peace.  The 
superiority  of  the  Christian  principles  of  mora- 
lity, is  proved  and  recommended  by  their  good 
effects.  Feelings  cannot  be  forced  upon  us  ; 
and  those  of  faith  and  religion  are  not  to  be 
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acquired  by  reading,  and  learning  questions 
and  answers  by  heart;  Whoever  feels  Venera- 
tion, will  direct  it  to  the  Cause  of  all  Causesj 
in  contemplating  His  Almighty  power  and 
unlimited  bounty.  Modified  ideas  about  the 
means  of  pleasing  Gon  are  natural,  and  present 
a large  field  for  teaching  tolerance  and  mutual 
forbeai’ance.  Various  formalities  are  conside- 
red as  agreeable  to  Gon ; but  history  in- 
forms us,  that  many  of  those,  used  by  different 
Sects,  are  borrowed  from  paganism.  Every 
one  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  thinks 
light,  unless  the  general  happiness  of  mankind 
be  disturbed  by  it.  I think  that  he  is  too  proud 
who  believes  that  he  can  add  tbj  or  exalt  the 
happiness  of  his  Creator,  to  whose  dictates  all 
that  man  can  do  is  to  submit.  In  submitting 
to  his  dictates,  we  practise  the  true  and  undefil- 
ed religion,  viz.  in  this  way  we  shew  that  we  are 
tied  to  GODi  and  obey  his  will.  Thus,  it  is  an 
important  point,  in  teaching  religion,  never  to 
confound  the  akin  with  means.  The  former 
is  universal  happiness,  and  loving  our  neigh- 
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bour  as  one’s  self.  The  means  which  lead  to  it 
are  vai  ious,  and  differences  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  them  are  to  be  expected.  It  is  a great  error 
to  look  for  happiness  from  Divine  influence, 
while  the  natural  means  of  producing  it  ap- 
pointed by  nature  to  be  observed,  are  neglect- 
ed, as  I have  already  attempted  to  show.  ‘ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EACH  FACULTY  TENDS  TO  ACTION. 

The  faculties  are  innate  and  active  in  differ- 
ent degrees ; but  each  desires  to  be  satisfied. 
The  acts  done  to  procure  its  satisfaction  may 
be  morally  good  or  bad,  that  is,  conformable  or 
contrary  to  the  whole  of  the  faculties  proper  to 
Man.  The  whole  faculties  implanted  by  na- 
ture appear  to  me  to  be ' necessary,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  endeavour  to  annihilate 
the  inferior  ones,  or  to  neglect  them  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  society.  In  this  Chapter  I shall 
state  first  a few  general  considerations,  and  then 
subjoin  some  details  concerning  the  primitive 
powers. 

In  the  greater  number  of  persons,  the  lower 
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faculties  are  the  most  active,  and  several  of 
them  more  so  than  others.  Not  only  single 
individuals,  but  the  sexes,  as  also  whole  nations, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces,  v^y 
with  respect  to  the  faculties  which  are  most  ac- 
tive. The  primitive  dispositions  must  first  be 
studied,  and  each  power  must  then  be  cultiva- 
ted in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  general 
morality,  and  wth  the  particular  situation  ef 
the  nation,  sex  or  individual  in  question.  In 
those  children  whose  character  is  strongly  mark- 
ed by  the  love  of  approbation,  this  feeling 
should  not  be  nourished  by  education.  Emu- 
lation indeed,  ought  to  be  conducted  with  judg- 
ment. If  this  feeling  be  predominant  in  nations, 
k becomes  the  cause  of  great  mischief.  It  is 
certainly  a great  fault  to  encourage  k continu- 
ally, and  to  hold  out  glory  as  the  principal  re- 
ward of  every  action.  If,  among  other  nations. 
Self-esteem  lie  the  strongest  feeling,  children 
ought  to  be  accustomed  to  hear  what  others 
say  of  them,  and  to  be  spoken  to  freely  on  their 
oiwn  faults. 
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No  strong  feeling  can  be  overcome  at  once ; 
its  activity  will  appear  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  the  object  of  the  teacher  or  governor  ought 
to  be  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  love  of 
approbation,  for  instance,  may  lead  to  war  or 
peace,  to  idleness,  or  industry,  to  vice  or  virtue, 
according  to  the  object  approved  of  by  the  di- 
rectors. Has  not  every  crime  been  committed, 
and  every  virtue  exercised,  under  pretence  of 
glorifying  God  ? 

On  account  of  the  differences  in  the  innate 
faculties,  education  must  be  modified  in  many' 
respects  for  nations,  as  well  as  for  indi\iduals 
and  sexes.  The  improvement  of  mankind  has 
been  greatly  retarded  by  the  erroneous  notion 
of  Our  being  born  alike  in  feelings  and  under- 
standing, and  of  our  being  capable  of  becoming 
whatever  teachers  please.  The  inhabitants  of 
cities  cannot  digest  the  food  on  which  savages 
will  thrive  ; and  civilised  nations  stand  in  need 
of  principles  which  cannot  enter  into  the  brains 
of  ignorant  and  uncivilized  persons.  There  are 
many  examples  in  history,  where  nations  liave 
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been  ungrateful  to  their  governors,  who  have 
endeavoured  to  improve  their  condition.  New- 
born children  cannot  bear  too  much  light  at  once; 
and  the  mind,  like  the  eyes,  must  be  accustomed 
by  degrees  to  new  impressions.  On  the  other 
hand,  governments  are  wrong  if.  they  retard  tlie 
attainment  of  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
their  nations  require.  Directors  of  all  kinds  are 
mistaken  in  thinking,  that  the  special  tendency 
of  primitive  faculties  can  be  prohibited  by  mere 
comrhandment.  No  institution,  having  for  its 
object  the  annihilation  of  amativeness,  coyetive- 
ness,  the  love  of  approbation,  or  any  other  feel- 
ings, given  by  nature,  can  be  permanent,  its 
iliiration  would  be  shortened,  in  proportion  as 
such  feelings  were  more  active.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  our  understanding  is  arrived 
at  a higher  degree  of  cultivation,  such  institu- 
tions as  are  adapted  to  dark  ages  will  no  longer 
suffice. 

I repeat,  that  the  faculties  proper  to  Man 
should  govern  every  where,  and  that  tlie  powers 
common  to  Man  and  animals,  should  be  encou- 
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raged  only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the 
great  end  of  the  happiness  of  human;  nature. 
The  animal  powers,  when  subordinate,  may  do 
good  but  they  produce  much  evil,  as  soon  as 
their  gratification  becomes  the  aim  of  life. 
It  is  remarkable  that  all  institutions,  true  Chri- 
stianity e^ajepted,  are  founded  on  selfish  princi- 
ples, and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mo- 
tives, which  they  propose  to  maukiad,  originate 
in  the  animal  feelings. 

In  education,  the  regulation  of  the  mode  in- 
which  gratifications  are- sought,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Each  faculty  when  active,  wshes  to* 
be  satisfied,  and  will  excite  those  powers  which 
may  become  the  means  of  its  gratification.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  ^ve  have  a desire  to  be 
distinguished,  we  may  fight,  destroy,  calculate, 
cultivate  arts,  &c.  according  as  distinction  is. 
likely  to  follow  the  performance  of  such  and 
such  actions.  To  gain  eternal  happiness,  we 
may  do  and  w'e  may  omit  various  things,  ac- 
cording as  we  are  taught  that  it  is  to  result 
from  the  one  or  the  other.  ' The  gratification- 
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of!  individual  faculties  may  even  become  a means 
«f  obviating  their  abuses.  Covetiveness,  for 
instance,  may  be  prevented  from  stealing  and 
cheating,  &c.  by  placing  before  the  mind  the 
consequences  of  illegal  actions^  and  by  sho^\’ing, 
that  the  best  calculated  selfishness. is  tlmt  Avbich 
is  combined  >vith  honesty. 

The  gratification  of  our  natural  biases  is  a 
source  of  pleasure,  the  contrary  is  a punish-' 
ment.  The  idle  are  pleased  by  vacancy;  the 
dainty-mouthed  by  cakes  and  sweetmeats ; the 
vmn  by  decorations,  fine  clothes,  &c. ; the  me- 
canician  by  ingeniously  contrived  instruments  ; 
the  painter  by  colours.  All  natural  gifts  which 
are  not  requisite  to  our  profession,  are  objects 
only  of  recreation,  and  may,  as  well  as  the  love 
of  Approbation  or  Covetiveness,  excite  and 
direct  other  jiowers,  the  difference  between  aim 
and  means  being  constantly  attended  to.  It  is 
certainly  a pity,  that,  in  common  education,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  inferior  faculties  is  generally 
represented  as  the  aim  of  our  existence,  and  of 
the  whole  of  our  actions. 

I 5 


^2  EACH  FACULTY  TENDS  TO  ACTION. 

A question  which  has  been  often  repeated  by 
philosophers,  may  be  asked,  viz.  Whether  it  is 
better  to  have  many  or  few  wants.?  Want  is 
here  synonimous  with  Desire,  or  the  tendency  of 
individual  faculties  to  seek  gratification ; and 
there  are  as  many  sorts  of  wants  or  desires  as 
there  are  primitive  powders. 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  satisfaction  of  each  desire  gives 
pleasure  ; that  there  are  as  many  sorts  of  plea- 
sure as  there  are  faculties,  and  that  desires  and 
pleasures  are  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  4ie 
powers  ; moreover,  that  the  pains,  displeasures, 
or  states  of  dissatisfaction,  are  also  as  numerous 
as,  and  proportionate  to  the  activity  of,  the  fa- 
culties. Thus,  wants  or  active  faculties  may 
render  us  happy  or  unhappy. 

In  order  to  prepare  happiness  for  ourselves, 
let  us  exercise  those  faculties  which  we  have  tlie 
jx)wer  of  gratifying ; the  activity  of  those  which 
we  cannot  satisfy  should  be  checked.  It  is  always 
to  be  understood,  that  morality  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  that  no  animal  power  ought  to  be 
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permitted  to  become  predominant.  Ostenta.^ 
tion  must  be  subordinate  to  Justice.  To  spend 
our  superfluities  on  purposes  useful  to  society, 
is  preferable  to  employing  them  in  the  gratifiT- 
eation  of  any  animal  propensity. 

The  employment  of  the  faculties  is  so  impor- 
tant in  education.,  that  the  knowledge  of  tlie 
projier  ways  to  attaii^  this  end  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  teachers  and  governors,  but  it  should 
-become  an  object  of  instruction  for  every  per- 
son. Each  faculty  might  be  treated  of  in  a se- 
parate chapter. 

We  must  eat  and  drink,  b6cau.se  we  . are  excited 
to  do  so  by  hunger  and  thirst.  But  the  laws. of 
digestion  and  nutrition  might  be  exjflained,  the 
respective  organs  shown,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  dictates  of  creation  taught. 
Every  one  may  learn  the  general  rules  of  Hy- 
OEIA.  Let  children  know,  that  they  miLSt  eat 
to  live,  but  that  they  do  not  Jive  to  eat  and  to 
drink  ; let  them  feel  the  advantages  of  sobriety, 
and  the  consequences  of  indigestion.  They 
should  see  the  vice  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
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in  nature,  but  must  be  accustomed  to  temper- 
ance, and  to  the  moderate  use  of  every  sort  of 
food.  By  degrees,  they  may  be  rendered  at- 
tentive to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  aliments 
necessary  to  be  taken,  and  to  those  which  do  not 
agree  with  their  digestive  organs.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  able,  to  resist  the  de- 
sire to  eat  of  every  dish  that  is  placed  on  the 
table. 

It  is. a great  fault  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
preach  sobriety,  and’ themselves  to  give  a con- 
trary example.  The  example  is.  more  efiectuah 
than  the  precept.  I think  it  also  wrong  to  give 
dainties  and  liquors  to  children  as  rewards,,  for. 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  they  are  taught  to 
value  them.  They  may  enjoy  the  sense  of  taste, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  it. 

In  speaking  of  hunger  and  thirst,  food,  be- 
verage, and  nutrition,  a great  deal  of  knowledge 
may  be  given  to  children  at  table,  with  respef.*t 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  with  respect  to  chemistry  and  physiology. 
Barents  might  direct,  the  conversation  towards 
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convenient  subjects,,  and  enter  into  farther  ex- 
planations after  dinner.  Certainly  this  supposes- 
the  parents  themselves  to  be  well  informed,, 
which,  however,  is  too  frequently  not  the  case. 
The  duty  of  instruction  devolves  particularly  on 
Uie. mother;  and  if  there  be  several,  children?, 
the  elder  may  inform  the  younger. 

Is  not  the  great  curiosity  of  children  a hint 
of  Nature^  that  theyoughtto  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  many  subjects.  Why  do  we  not  rather 
cherish  than  suppress  it  We  should  always 
answer,  even  when  questions  are  put  to  which 
delicacy  does  not  allow  us  to  reply.  In  such 
cases,  we  may  find  an  excuse  by.  observing,.,  that 
they  are  not  yet  able  to  understand  the  thing. 
This  will  be  believed,  if  we  show  them  the  rea- 
lity of  such  an  excuse  in  other  examples.  But 
they  must  never  be  told  they  ought  not  to 
know  such  things.  A formal  denial  will  excite 
their  curiosity. 

The  objects  which  concern  cookery,  and  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  may  be  learnt  first,  then  play- 
things, and  so  on.  The  conversation  may  be- 
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gin  with  questions  about  the  origin,  usefulness, 
and  preparations  of  aliments.  Each  object  will 
offer  a large  field  of  information  for  children  of 
different  ages.  I suppose,  for  example’s  sake, 
that  potatoes  are  placed  on  the  table,  the  mo- 
ther may  ask.  To  what  kingdom  of  natural  his- 
tory do  they  belong  ? According  to  the  age  of  the 
children,  various  questions  may  be  added.  After 
the  first  notions  are  communicated,  the  mother 
may  continue  to  inquire  about  the  parts  of  the 
plant  which  we  eat  under  the  name  Potatoes. 
The  discussion  again  will  require  to  be  more 
or  less  detailed,  according  to  the  capacities  of 
the  children.  Whatever  cannot  he  shown  at 
home,  could  be  noticed  on  taking  walks  into  the 
fields  or  elsewhere.  In  what  country  are  pota- 
toes indigenous.'^  How  are  they  cultivated  ? &c. 
Another  time,  the  mother  may.  begin  a con- 
versation concerning  bread.  Children  may  learn 
the  difference  between  rye,  wheat,  oats,  &c. ; the 
manner  of  grinding  corn,  of  baking  bread,  &c. 
In  this  way,  every  article  may  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  instruction  and  amdsement.  Children 
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will  learn  ideas  and  combine  tbeni';  they  will 
know  every  thing  around  them,  and  will  feel  a 
desire  to  know  it.  They  will  at  the  same  time 
learn  to  think  when  they  speak,  and  to  express 
no  ideas  without  reflecting  on  diem. 

Bodily  exercise  is  another  important  point  in 
education.  Muscular  activity  is  greater  in  child- 
hood than  in  any  lafCT  age.  It  is  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  body  and  to  health.  To 
keep  children  quiet  is  acting  against  nature. 
The  body  and  the  intellectual  faculties,  however, 
may  be  exercised  at  the  same  time.  Play- 
ing is  to  be  considered  as  a mere  change  of  oc- 
cupation, and  many  things  may  be  taught  by 
jneans  of  it,  to  dance,  for  instance,  to  climb,  to 
leap,  to  swim,  to  go  on  horseback,  to  fence,  &c. 
The  muscles  of  the  arms,  or  legs,  or  trunk,  may 
be  exercised  according  to  the  utility  of  sucli 
exercise  in  any  future  situation,  or  according  to 
their  local  weakness.  All  gymnastic  amuse- 
ments serve  to  these  purposes.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  lx)dily  exercise  ought  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  innate  strength  and  progres-* 
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sive  growth  of  the  individuals.  It  is  said,  that 
Milo  carried  on  his  shoulders  a calf  day  by 
day,  till  it  was  full  grown.  But  it  is  not  every 
one  that  can  imitate  his  example; 

On  the  play  ground,  children  may  be  made 
acquainted  witn  agreat  number  of  objects,  their 
physical  qualities,  such  as  form,  dimensions, 
weight,  colour,  distances,:  phenomena  of  hy- 
draulics,. mechanics  and  chemistry.  Nothing,, 
for  instance,  is  more  easy  than  to  teach  what  is- 
called  gravity,  affinity,  attraction.  Let  childi'en 
collect  stones  of  different  specific  weight,  let 
them  make  figures  in  the  sand,  such  as  circles,, 
triangles,  squares.  They  will  do  it  with  less 
pleasure  when  their  attention  is  to  be  confined 
to  the  benches.  It  is  known,  that  girls,  in  amu- 
sing themselves  with  dolls,  exercise  many  facul- 
ties necessary  to  their  future  condition  in  life. 

The  external  senses  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion; Though  they  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  external  world,  they  are, . 
nevertheless,  indispensable  means  to  acquire  dis- 
tinct perceptions;  and  exercise  strengthens  them. 
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Blind  people  show  how  much  the  sense  of  touch 
can  be  improved.  Let  children  become  acquaint- 
ed -with  external  objects  by  experience : For 
those  who  feel  an  aversion  to  touch  innoxious 
insects,  for  instance,  a lizard,  a frog,  a crawfish, 
or  even  velvet  and  other  tactile  objects,  an  early 
habit  of  doing  so  would  be  advisable.  It  is  the 
same  with  regard  to  a dislike  to  certain  smells, 
tastes,  colours  or  sounds.  The  ears  ought  to- 
be  exercised  to  bear  the  noise  of  a gun,  of  thun- 
der, &c. 

Each,  person  has  something  particular  in  his^ 
voice.  Children  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  speak 
loud,  and  to  pronounce  all  possible  sounds  and 
articulations,  even  those  of  such  foreign  languages 
as  they  will  be  obliged  to  learn.  Almost  every 
language  has  its  particular  sounds  which  we  pro- 
nounce with  difficulty,  if  we  have  not  been  ear- 
ly accustomed  to  tjiem.  Nations  who  have  the 
greatest  number  of  sounds  in  their  speech,  learn 
the  most  easily  to  pronounce  foreign  languages, 
since  they  know  their  articulations,  by  having 
jflet  with  similar  sounds  in  their  own  language. 
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The  French  and  English  having  no  guttura. 
sounds  in  their  language,  find  it  difficult  to  imi- 
tate^ them  in  the  German.  The  Germans,  on 
the  contrary,  who  have  not  the  sounds  of  j and 
V of  the  French,  acquire  them  with  difficulty. 
The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  cannot  pronounce 
the  name  of  Cook,  they  always  say  Toutou. 

As  to  the  internal  powers,  it  is  a great  fault 
in  education,  to  think  exclusively  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  to  try  to  conduct  mankind 
by  precepts.  It  never  should  be  forgotten,  that 
children,  as  well  as  adult  persons,  always  act  by 
feelings,  and  that  charity  and  justice  are  no 
sciences.  Precepts  alone  have  no  more  effect 
on  feelings  than  on  understanding.  To  say,  be 
juist,  patient,  and  benevolent,  will  neither  pro- 
duce nor  exereise  justice,  patience,  nor  benevo- 
lence, any  more  than  we  should  understand  ma- 
thematics, chemistry  or  philosophy,  if  we  were 
only  exhorted  to  study  them.  Precepts  must 
be  put  into  execution,  and  this  alone  is  of  prac- 
tical use.  Two  ideas,  then,  must  be  well  un- 
derstood ; first,  that  the  faculties  which  give 
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feelings,  and  those  which  constitute  intellect,  ex- 
ist independently  of  each  other ; and,  secondly, 
that  they  act  in  different  degrees  of  force  in  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults.  In  this  sense,  we  may 
say  with  De  la  Motte,  that  the  child  is  al- 
ready a man,  and  the  man  still  a child.  It  is 
the  same  idea  which  De  la  Bruyere  on  char- 
acters * has  detailed,  in  Stating,  that  children, 
like  adults,  are  affectionate  or  selfish,  courage- 
ous or  timid,  candid  or  disingenuous,  lazy  or  in- 
dustrious, benevolent  or  envious,  peaceable  or 
quarrelsomej  unsteady  or'  persevering,/-  humble) 
or  proud,  just  or  unjust.  The  powers  are,  ih-~ 
deed,  the  same  in  children  and  adults ; they  are 
only  applied  to  different  objects.  The  same  per- 
son,  when  a child,  may  be  jealous  or  envious 
about  sweetmeats,  and  when  adult,  about  places 
of  honour.  The  same  faculty  renders  a child 
self-willed,  a boy  disobedient,  and  a man  mutin- 
ous^ Mr  Combe  has  well  expressed  the  same 
idea  ; “ The  child,  says  he,  who  trembles  at 
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the  threat  of  being  shut  up  in  a dark  closet, 
who  exhibits  to  us  with  dehght  his  new  suit  of 
clothes ; who  fights  about  a marble ; or  who 
covets  his  neighbour’s  top,  is  under  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  same  faculties  which,  in  future  years, 
may  make  him  tremble  under  the  anticipation 
of  a fall  of  stocks ; make  him  desire  to  be  in- 
vested with  a star  and  garter ; contend  for  an 
island  or  a kingdom,  or  lead  him  to  covet  his 
neighbour’s  property  Hence  the  individual 
tendencies  must  be  observed,  impeded,  or  en- 
couraged and  directed.  A young  girl,  whom 
I know,  was  prohibited  from  being  imperious 
to  servants  and  common  people ; she  continu- 
ed to  amuse  herself  with  giving  orders  to 
such  of  her  playthings  as  represented  ser- 
vants, and  with  scolding  them.  When  she  was 
told  that  she  committed  a fault,  she  excused 
herself  by  saying,  that  it  was  merely  a play. 
But  the  parents  were  intelligent  enough  not  to 
confound  the  feeling  of  self-esteem  with  any  oh- 
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ject  of  its  satisfaction,  and  this  amusement  was 
equally  interdicted. 

If  any  inferior  feeling  be  too  energetic,  avoid 
every  circumstance  that  may  put  it  into  action. 
Accordingly,  never  vex  quarrelsome  or  obstinate 
children,  and  at  length  yield  to  them  and  let 
them  have  their  own  way  ; never  desire  such 
children  to  do  what  is  unjust;  make  every  de- 
mand on  them  quietly,  but  never  yields  They 
must  learn  the  necessity  of  being  obedient,  as 
well  as  others,  to  order  and  justice,  and  this  is 
the  way  to  teach  them. 

It  is  essential  to  know  which  faculties  assist 
each  other,  and  which  act  in  opposition,  in  order 
to  direct  the  actions  and  omissions  of  man.  At- 
tachment may  be  applied  to  men,  animals,  and 
things.  It  will  generally  rest  on  objects,  where- 
by tlie  other  feelings  may  be  satisfied  at  the 
same  time,  or,  at  least,  not  prevented  from  be- 
ing so.  Attachment  is  assisted  by  mildness 
and  cautiousness  in  the  character.  Children 
with  these  feelings,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  deceived  in  their  dealings  with  man,  should 
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be  made  acquainted  with  the  difference  of  men* 
and  with  the  various  motives  of  their  actions. 

Courage  is  not  given  to  indulge  quarrelsome- 
ness and  anger,  nor  to  effect  gratification  of  ven- 
geance. Its  aim  is  to  defend  what  is  absolutely 
just,  if  not  active  enough,  it  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, not  only  by  words,  but  by  exposing 
the  individual  to  situations  which  may  appear 
annoying  or  even  dangerous.  Timid  children 
will  become  less  fearful  by  being  accustomed  to 
society.  If  courage  be  too  strong,  its  bad  con- 
sequences may  be  shown  ; and,  according  to 
circumstances,  attachment^  selfishness,  the  love 
of  approbation^  or  the  moral  feelings,  may  be 
opposed  as  motives  to  restrain  it. 

Selfishness  and  the  love  of  approbation,  act 
with  the  most  different  appearances,  according 
to  their  combinations  with  other  faculties,  and 
to  external  circumstances.  It  is  known,  and  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  their  activity  has 
been  considered,  by  some  philosophers,  as  suffi- 
cient to  explain  all  the  actions  of  man,  and  to 
them,  as  its  source,  even  talents  have  been  at- 
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tributed.  Indeed,  whenevei*  we  omit  any  tiling, 
in  order  to  gain  any  earthly  or  heavenly  enjoy- 
ment, selfishness  is  active,  and  Avhenever  we  wish 
to  be  approved  of,  the  love  of  approbation  conies 
into  play.  The  tendencies  of  these  two  powers 
are  easily  distinguished  in  children ; but  I re- 
peat, that  their  preponderance  produces  great 
mischief  in  society ; that  they  are  too  much  cul- 
tivated in  common  education,  and  that  it  is  an 
error,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  are  incal- 
culable, to  represent  them  as  the  chief  aim  of  our 
existence,  while  they  ought  to  be  only  secon- 
dary motives.  I have  seen  children  endowed 
with  a great  deal  of  pride  and  love  of  approba- 
tion, who  became  quite  intoxicated  by  being 
praised,  and,  certainly  from  this  excitement, 
committed  new  faults,  and  sometimes  became 
intolerable  for  several  days. 

It  is  very  important  to  examine  whether  sel- 
fishness and  the  love  of  approbation  produce 
talents;  and  whether  the  satisfaction  of  these 
two  feelings  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  ac- 
tions.? Is  it  true,  that  arts  and  sciences  originate 
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and  improve  in  proportion  as  they  are  patronis- 
ed by  pecuniary  rewards  and  honour.?  In 
Greece,  the  masterpieces  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
history,  and  philosophy,  were  not  the  result  of 
patronage.  The  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great  encouraged  the  learned,  yet  sciences  lost 
their  grandeur  and  originality.  Only  commen- 
taries, compilations,  and  imitations  became  nu- 
merous. In  reading  history,  we  meet  with  many 
great  men  who  found  their  reward  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  themselves, 
and  who  were  even  persecuted  on  their  account. 
Many  others  have  persevered  in  contributing 
to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences,  only 
until  they  met  with  rewards  and  honours  ; and 
it  was  fortunate  if  this  did  not  happen  too  soon, 
as  it  appeared  they  worked  only  for  them,  and 
became  idle  when  their  aim  was  attained. 

If  individuals,  because  they  possess  some  ta- 
lents, are  to  receive  the  privilege  of  deciding  on 
the  value  of  every  scientific  production,  their 
elevation  to  distinction  becomes  a great  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  because  the 
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learned  themsdves  are  not  free  from  selfish  pas- 
sions, and,  like  the  vulgar,  are  ready  to  hinder 
others  from  attaining  similar  enjoyments  and 
honours.  Few  are  disposed  to  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  others. 

True  patronage  consists  in  not  preventing  ta- 
lents from  exercising  themselves,  as  long  as  ab- 
solute justice  towards  mankind  is  not  injured  ; 
in  rewarding  productions  according  to  theii*  in- 
fluence on  the  general  welfare,  and  in  reward- 
ing only  services  actually  performed.  It  is  a 
great  fault  to  give  to  regular  professors  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  teaching,  and  it  is  still  a greater 
fault  to  permit  them  to  delegate  their  duties  to 
any  substitute  they  may  choose.  If  the  services 
of  a professor  be  useful  to  society  in  other  avo- 
cations, and  he  cannot  attend  to  his  scientific 
pursuits,  his  professorship  ought  to  be  transfer- 
red to  the  person  who,  next  to  him,  cultivates 
that  branch  with  pleasure  and  success. 

I shall  not  enter  more  into  detail,  in  order  to 
prove  that  reward  and  distinction  cannot  pro- 
duce talents,  though  they  are  of  great  weight 
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in  exciting  and  directing  the  actions  of  all  the 
faculties.  On  the  other  hand,  I infer  from  his- 
tory, that  mankind  will  suffer,  and  that  all  in- 
stitutions will  remain  imperfect,  as  long  as  sel- 
fishness and  glory  are  the  aim  of  our  actions ; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  places  are  looked 
for  with  a zeal  in  proportion  to  the  profit  they 
bringj  and  to  the  distinction  they  bestow  on  the 
possessor.  All  our  actions  ought  to  tend  to 
the  common  benefit  and  honour  of  mankind. 
Nothing  but  the  place  we  occupy  in  society,  and 
fitness  for  its  duties,  should  ^ve  distinction.  It 
should  be  considered  as  every  man’s  duty,  to 
do  all  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  general 
happiness  of  those  among  whom  he  lives.  Pri- 
vate interest,  when  exclusively  pursued,  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  morality.  Whoever  contends 
for  it  as  the  chief  aim  of  our  existence,  acts  after 
the  impulse  of  his  animal  nature ; — he  is  not 
a man. 

Selfishness,  it  is  true,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  abolish  various  kinds  of  injustice,  for  every 
one  IS  ready  to  resist  his  oppressor.  In  reli- 
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gious  and  civil  legislation,  privileges  ai*e  more 
and  more  limited^  and  the  rights  of  man  become 
more  equal  than  they  were  in  ancient  times. 
We  no  longer  believe  that  all  mankind  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  a few.  Indeed,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  thing  to  gain,  there  will  be  many  who 
will  contend  for  independence,  out  of  mere  sel- 
fishness*; but  the  principle  from  which  they  act, 
though  hitherto  auxiliary  to  the  common  good, 
cannot  be  applauded  ; for  it  would  lead  them  to 
tyrannize  in  their  turn,  if  they  had  the  power. 

Mankind  cannot  become  happy,  if  selfishness 
be  not  replaced,  or  at  least  mitigarted,  by  a su- 
perior motive  of  action.  He  who  pursues  his 
own  adi'antage  only,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so 
without  injuring  another,  is  just ; he  who  gives 
up  his  superfluity  rather  than  to  do  harm  to 
another,  is  noble ; he  who  works  only  fdr  the 
common  welfare  is  the  most  noble,  and  no  one, 
but  him,  deserves  that  name. 

A great  step  towards  perfection,  would  be 
the  full  and  practical  admission  of  the  principle 
that  every  one  has  the  right  to  employ  his  ta- 
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lents  to  the  utmost  for  his  own  benefit,  as  far  as 
he  can  do  it  without  injuring  others.  This  sys- 
tem of  government  is  certainly  far  superior  to 
that  of  exclusive  privileges  of  any  kind : — Many 
battles,  however,  will  be  fought  betwixt  selfish- 
ness and  bigotry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  reason 
and  sound  principle  on  the  other,  before  it  is 
generally  admitted  and  followed. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  the  adop- 
tion even  of  this  principle  cannot  be  expected 
to  obviate  misery,  on  the  one  side,  and  luxury, 
with  all  its  fatal  consequences,  on  the  other,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  natural  endowments 
of  individuals  are  very  different,  and  hence 
those  who  have  more  talents  will  govern  the 
others  in  one  way  or  another.  While  selfish- 
ness continues  to  be  the  motive  of  their  actions, 
the  highly  gifted  will  employ  the  weak  to  ad- 
vance their  own  ends.  The  poor  will  be  con- 
stantly dependent  on  the  rich,  and  will  serve 
them  as  the  only  thing  they  can  do  to  live. 
Supremacy  wnll,  of  necessity,  fall  on  single 
individuals.  Nations  also,  through  selfislmess. 
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intei-fere  with  each  other,  and  war  becomes  un- 
avoidable. The  fortunate  commander  finds  sa- 
tellites whose  advantage  it  is  to  serve  him,  as 
workmen  serve  the  manufacturer ; he  avails 
himself  of  their  talents,  and  tells  his  country- 
men that  peace,  and  obedience  to  his  will,  are 
essential  to  their  happiness.  Is  not  this  the 
state  of  Man  as  far  as  history  informs  us  ? And 
this  must  continue  to  be  his  state,  wherever  per- 
sonal welfare  is  the  only  rule  of  conduct.  Ty- 
ranny causes  revolutions ; revolutions,  again,  are 
productive  of  tyranny  ; and  all  this  has  its  ori- 
gin in  selfishness.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
chan^ng  this  permanent  circle  of  events  in  man- 
kind, except  by  subordinating  private  interest 
to  common  advantage. 

- This  doctrine  is  not  new,  for  it  is  the  basis 
of  Christianity ; but  it  has  been  dreadfully 
abused  at  different  times,  even  by  pretended 
teachers  of  morality.  Happy  is  a nation  whose 
governors  follow  it  even  in  a limited  degree.  It  is 
•nowhere  practised  in  its  full  vigour,  for,  like 
every  doctrine,  it  must  be  taught  long  before  it 
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will  be  applied  in  practical  life ; but  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  g^erally  propagated,  and  its  good 
effects  shewn  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them. 

The  faculty  of  Firmness  greatly  assists  the 
activity  of  every  other  power,  but  it  also  pro- 
duces many  disorders,  particularly  if  it  be  na- 
turally strong,  and  if  parents,  in  order  to  form 
the  character  of  their  children,  as  they  say,  al- 
low them  the  gratification  of  every  fancy.  Such 
beings  are  exasperated  by  the  least  resistance  in 
future  life,  and  become  frequently  unhappy. 
Mere  oppodtion  stimulates  firmness,  particular- 
ly if  it  be  combined  with  self-esteem,  or  love 
of  approbation. 

Firmness  alone  will  never  produce  great  actions. 
It  only  causes  the  active  faculties  to  persevere. 
Hence  the  same  person  may  persevere  much  in 
one  respect,  and  very  little  in  another.  It  has 
particular  influence  on  self-esteem,  the  love  of 
approbation,  justice  arid  veneration.  Ideality, 
and  the  want  of  order  and  time,  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  perseverance,  v 
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The  direction  of  some  other  feelings  is  ex- 
tremely important;  those  of  amativeness,  for 
instance,  and  of  religion.  These  feelings  ap- 
pear commonly  later,  sometimes,  however,  ear- 
lier in  life. 

The  longer  the  difference  of  the  sexes  can  be 
concealed  from  children,  the  better.  But  as 
soon  as  children  are  inclined  to  abuse  their  per- 
sons, let  them  know  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  such  a vice  on  the  whole  body,  and  on  the 
manifestations  of  the  mind.  The  picture  may 
be  varied,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
child,  and  to  the  bad  effects  which  are  already 
visible  in  him.  Every  thing  which  excites  ner- 
vovis  irritability,  and  accelerates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  must  be  avoided.  Bodily  exer- 
cise, however,  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  as  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  sleep.  If  the  functions 
of  propagation  be  known,  the  influence  of  the 
vice,  not  only  on  him,  but  on  generations  to 
come,  may  be  detailed.  Many  ideas  of  this 
kind  are  mentioned  in  books  on  physical  eductu 
tiorj.  I refer  to  them,  nrentioning  again,  that  a 
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too  anxious  taciturnity  of  parents  concerning 
these  points,  will  rather  do  harm  than  good, 
because  the  propensity  is  innate,  and  acts  with- 
out restraint,  if  its  destination,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  abuses,  be  not  clearly  shown  to 
children.  Being  informed  of  its  importance, 
they  will  more  readily  resist,  and  submit  to 
those  means  which  seem  necessary  to  restrain 
it. 

The  regulation  of  the  religious  feelings  also 
is  of  great  importance  to  sodety.  It  is  known 
how  very  different  the  ways  of  worshipping  have 
been,  from  human  sacrifices  to  adoration  frona 
veneration,  motives  of  charity,  or  a feeling  of 
truth.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  all  times  con- 
tinency  has  been  considered  as  agreeable  to 
God.  The  priests  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
avoided  wine  and  wives.  The  Levites  were 
obliged  to  avoid  the  intercourse  with  females 

o 

during  the  time  of  their  sacerdotal  service.  In 
Ceylon  and  Siam  the  priests  are  proliibited 
from  marrying.  The  Roman  Church  requires 
an  observance  of  a similar  law. 

Religious  precepts  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
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Hiost  opposite  opinions,  when  proposed  as  the 
will  of  God,  have  been  listened  to.  The  ma- 
jority of  mankind  is  credulous.  Say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  sacrifice  animals,  to  burn  perfume, 
to  ring  bells,  to  fast,  to  sing,  to  make  prostra- 
tions, to  dance,  to  whip  the  body,  or  to  do  va- 
rious other  things  in  honour  of  God,  and  man 
will  comply.  Even  those  who  reflect  for  them- 
selves, and  admit  the  revelation  of  Christian 
principles,  will  differ  in  their  explication  of 
them.  The  question,  then,  is  often  put.  Who 
can  decide  which  is  the  true  religion  As  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  is  the  man  by  his 
actions,  and  a doctrine  by  its  effects.  I think 
that  the  touchstone  of  every  principle,  religious 
and  moral,  is  the  .same,  viz.  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  common  happiness  of  mankind.  It 
is  absurd,  and  even  blasphemous,  to  hold  out 
any  doctrine  as  coming  from  God,  the  manifest 
tendency  of  which  is  to  inflict  evil.  I adopt, 
therefore,  only  that  explanation  of  every  pas- 
sage of  Christianity  which  favours  general  love. 

There  are  rdigious  people  who  agree  with 
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respect  to  principles,  but  vary  as  to  the  particu- 
lar applications  of  them.  They  insist  much  on 
some,  and  are  indifferent  about  other  points ; 
and  sometimes  fdlow  the  absurdities  of  their 
own  imaginations.  Others  admit  the  principles, 
and  say  that  they  believe  in  them,  but  care  very 
little  for  their  practice ; whereas  the  least  por- 
tion of  intelligence  and  honesty  might  enable 
them  to  perceive,  that  the  practice  is  better  than 
the  mere  assertion  of  belief. 

In  education,  three  things  ought  particularly 
to  be  attended  to ; first.  The  objects  taught 
must  be  suitable  to  the  station  of  those  instruct- 
ed; secondly.  The  application  to  be  made  of 
the  knowledge  communicated  must  be  next  at- 
tended  to ; and,  thirdly.  The  necessary  means 
for  attaining  the  end  pointed  out  must  be  con- 
sidered. With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the 
choice  of  objects  to  be  taught,  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  advan- 
tages of  communicating  a knowledge  of  signs 
or  of  ideas ; of  fabulous  tales  or  examples  of 
moral  conduct ; of  teaching  habitual  charity  or 
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vice.  In  the  next  place,  Children  ought  to 
be  taught  that  moral  conduct  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  their  existence,  and  that  morality  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  of 
society.  And,  in  the  third  place,  As  moralists 
of  all  civilised  nations  agree  in  wishing  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ject any  means  of  attaining  that  end,  except 
those  which  have  been  tried  and  found  inelfec- 
tual.  These  must  be  given  up,  of  whatever 
date  and  authority  they  may  be,  and  only  those 
that  prove  useful  be  employed. 

Thus,  the  feelings  ought  to  be  directed  as 
their  aim  to  practical  life,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  ; and  the  intellectual 
faculties  must  be  applied  to  the  acquisition  of 
positive  knowledge,  which  is  to  be  procured  by 
experience.  The  reflecting  faculties  cannot  be 
raised  to  perfection  at  pleasure,  by  the  voice  of 
authority,  any  more  than  the  feelings.  We 
have  seen  that  each  faculty  requires  a great 
deal  of  exercise  to  enable  it  to  act  with  facility, 
and  hence  it  is  prejudicial  to  allow  so  much 
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time  for  relaxation.  If,  in  public  schools,  the 
third  part  of  the  year  be  given  up  to  idleness, 
this  may  be  necessary,  because  the  objects  to  be 
taught  are  few,  and  because  the  faculties  em- 
ployed are  fatigued,  and  require  rest  or  vaca- 
tion-days. But  these  might  be  filled  up  by  the 
useful  employment  of  other  faculties. 

Natural  history,  mechanical  and  chemical 
experiments,  are  well  suited  to  the  capacities  of' 
youth,  and  would  delight  many.  Others  would 
be  pleased  with  architecture,  painting,  music, 
geography,  theatrical  performances,  military 
evolutions,  &c.  They  would  not  wish  for  a bet- 
ter recreation.  The  great  error  is,  that  all 
children  are  obliged  to  learn  the  same  things  ; 
the  boys  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  girls  music 
or  drawing.  Out  of  the  prodigious  number  of 
girls  who  learn  these  arts,  how  few  are  there, 
who,  after  they  become  mistresses  of  their  own 
time,  and  after  they  have  the  choice  of  tiieir 
own  amusements,  continue  to  practise  them  for 
the  pure  pleasure  they  afford.  Many  of  them, 
who  take  pleasure  in  good  music,  are  better 
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pleased  with  heaj-ing  others  than  in  performing 
themselve's.  How  often  are  the  labours  of 
years,  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  lost  in  this  way  ? What  a pity,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  learn  so  many  things  for  no  end 
but  to  forget  them. 

Accomplishments  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  necessary  and  useful  instruction.  The 
latter  is  often  neglected,  and  things  are  taught 
for  which  children  have  no  taste,  such  as  draw- 
ing, for  instance,  while  they  never  would  take 
a pencil  in  their  hand  from  choice.  How  glad 
are  they,  therefore,  when  the  time  for  lessons 
and  masters  is  over,  when  they  are  of  age,  and 
their  education  is  finished.  Many  women,  pos- 
sessed of  such  accomplishments,  never  touch 
the  heart  of  a Man.  They  find  a partner  only 
for  their  money.  The  result  of  such  a union 
is  daily  seen.  Leisure-time  alone  should  be 
filled  up  by  accomplishments,  and  whoever  does 
not  cultivate  them  from  his  own  impulse,  should 
not  cultivate  them  at  all. 

Order  is  of  great  importance  in  our  affairs. 
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Children  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  take  care 
of  whatever  belongs  to  them,  and  young  fe- 
males should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  fami- 
ly-accounts. Order  in  conduct  does  not  depend 
only  on  the  understanding,  but  it  requires  also 
experience.  This  cannot  be  infused  into  the 
Mind,  but  must  be  acquired  by , practice. 
Evefy  one  should  learn  to  employ  his  own 
powers,  and  to  regulate  his  own  conduct,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  should  be  placed  into  vari- 
ous situations,  and  deft  to  his  own  resources. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  to  boys.  Girls 
are  more  dependent,  and,  in  many  respects, 
they  may  be  accustomed  to  trust  to  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  and  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  society.  Their  faults  are  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  those  of  boys  to  th^r  station  in 
society  ; for  repentance  and  tears  will  not  wash 
out  the  errors  and  criminal  conduct  of  girls. 

Refined  manner?  are  a great  ornament,  and 
ought  always  to  be  attended  to.  All  odd  mo- 
tions or  attitudes,  and  awkward  gestures, 
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should  be  watched  and  prevented  from  be- 
coming habitual. 

It  is  highly  important  to  cultivate  the  re- 
flecting faculties  with  particular  care.  Let 
children  be  taught,  if  possible,  to  understand 
what  they  say  and  do,  arid  to  express  their  own 
ideas  with  precision.  I have  already  mention- 
ed, that  those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  think 
that  reasoning  can  be  improved  only  by  the 
study  of  mathematics.  The  fact  is,  that  study- 
ing any  branch  accurately,  applying  judgment 
to  it,  and  reflecting  on  the  relations  of  Cause 
and  Effect  which  it  exhibits,  will  cultivate  the 
reasoning  powers  with  equal  effect.'^  Compari- 
son and  Causality,  then,  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
all  children,  and  at  every  time,  in  important 
and  in  trifling  things.  Some  children  have 
great  difficulty  in  reasoning.  The  first  attempt 
in  these,  as  in  other  cases,  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  work.  We  should  therefore  a]}o^v 
them  time,  and  be  pleased  that  they  should  ra/. 
ther  acquire  one  distinct  idea,  than  confused 
notions  of  many  different  things. 
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The  erroneous  method  of  instruction  gene- 
rally pursued,  is  the  cause  why  every  one, 
when  at  the  end  of  his  school-education,  must 
become  his  own  teacher.  Those  who  have  not 
talent  or  courage  enough  to  do  so,  remain  with- 
in the  circle  of  mediocrity,  and  are  mere  follow- 
ers in  the  paths  of  otliers.  Yet  copying,  or 
merely  imitating  others,  is  the  death  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

I conclude  this  Chapter  with  repeating,  that 
each  faculty  tends  to  act ; that  each  faculty 
may  be  used  and  abused;  that  all  faculties 
ought  to  be  employed  in  augmenting  the  com- 
mon happiness ; and  that  moral  conduct  and 
reflection  are  the  principal  means  of  producing 
it ; but  that  precepts  alone  will  not  change  and 
improve  mankind.  Their  influence  is  little  in 
comparison  to  that  of  social  intercourse.  The 
manners  of  the  world,  the  spirit  of  families  and 
of  parties,  customs  and  received  opinions,  are 
often  opposite  to  those  which  we  are  taught  at 
school  We  hear  sobriety  praised,  and  in  our 
families  we  find  luxury  ; disinterested  conduct 
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is  highly  spoken  of  in  our  books,  but  we  live  in 
the  midst  of  a crowd  of  busy  creatures,  whose 
most  anxious  thoughts  are  directed  towards 
gain  and  vanity ; and  we  observe,  that  respect 
and  consideration  are  paid  to  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  wealth. 

School-education  is  then  soon  forgotten. 
Whoever  has  an  influence  on  society,  ought  to 
contribute  all  in  his  power  to  cause  the  same 
spirit  to  prevail  in  education,  in  legislation,  in 
social  intercourse,  in  writings,  and  in  arts  and 


sciences. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THERE  IS  NO  ACTION  WITHOUT  A MOTIVE. 


The  principle  that  no  action  takes  place 
without  a motive,  is  the  same  as  that  there  is 
no  eJBPect  without  a cause.  Yet  the  nature  of 
the  motives  of  our  actions,  and  their  origin,  are 
not  sufficiently  understood. 

As  long  as  it  is  believed  that  education  can 
create  faculties,  the  whole  of  mankind  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same  mo- 
tives will  be  proposed  to  all  men.  But  when 
we  know  the  influence  of  innate  dispositions, 
we  perceive  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  ia 
each  person  to  his  natural  powers,  and  of  forti- 
fying or  guiding  them  by  cultivation. 
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I take  it  for  granted,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  proper  to  Man  is  the  aim' of , his 
existence  ; for  they  alone  constitute  moral  recti- 
tude, and  general  happiness,  and  submission  to 
the  laws  of  creation.  In  the  physiognomical 
system,  the  primitive  powers  are  detailed/  as 
well  as  my  ideas  on  moral  good.  I here  re- 
peat, that  the  faculties,  inferior  and  superior, 
viz.  animal  and  human,  furnish  the  motives  of 
our  actions.  Consequently  the  motives  are  dif-. 
ferent  like  the  faculties  themselves;  but  the 
proper  aim  or  object  of  our  actions  is  only 
one. 

The  superior  faculties  furnish  the  aim  of  our 
conduct,  and  when  they  act  by  themselves  from 
their  internal  energy,  they  do  so  with  pleasure, 
and  constitute  the  kingdom  of  love.  But,  when- 
ever they  must  be  excited  in  any  way,  or  when 
the  energy  of  the  inferior  faculties  requires  to  be 
moderated,  then  government  and  obedience,  or 
the  rule  of  the  law,  begins.  As  the  inferior  fa- 
culties, however,  exist  in  human  nature,  and 
stand  in  need  of  constant'  regulation,  it  is  evi-, 
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dent,  that  Christ,  although  in  his  own  person 
He  fulfilled  the  law,  could  not  abolish  it.  Its 
existence  is  the  will  of  His  Heavenly  Father, 
for  the  constitution  of  liuman  nature  evidently 
requires  it. 

The  motives  arising  from  the  superior  facul- 
ties of  man,  are  also  termed  Religious  and  Moral ; 
religious,  as  far  as  we  stand  in  relation  to  God, 
and  moral,  in  so  far  as  it  is  our  duty  to  act  in 
such  or  such  a manner  with  respect  to  mankind. 
This  matter,  on  account  of  its  importance  and 
influence  on  the  happiness  of  man,  deserves 
every  elucidation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Maker  has 
bound  us  by  laws  which  must  be  obeyed.  These 
laws  are  established  by  nature,  and  have  been 
confirmed  by  revelation.  Man  is  a moral  being, 
and  the  law  of  his  natural  morality  has  been 
confirmed  by  Christianity. 

The  order  of  considering  these  topics  is,  first 
to  determine  to  what  purpose  man  has  been 
made ; whether  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  for  his 
own  sake  ? Various  opinions  prevail  on  this  sub- 
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ject ; but  it  is  obvious  that  the  Creator  can- 
not stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  man  for 
the  promotion  of  His  happiness.  Man,  there- 
fore, can  perform  no  duty  more  acceptable  to- 
wards God,  than  to  obey  his  will  or  his  laws. 
In  the  neoct  place,  every  thing  tends  to  prove, 
that  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  is  the  aim 
of  human  existence,  ^dly.  The  aim  has  been 
too  frequently  forgotten,  and,  by  human  ignor- 
ance and  perversity,  various  means,  which  were 
intended  only  to  contribute  towards  it,  have 
been  represented  as  themselves  the  object  of  hu- 
man hfe. 

Children  may  soon  be  made  to  comprehend 
that  they  cannot  change  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  see  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  them. 
When  they  understand  the  tendency  of  these 
laws,  they  will  feel  respect  and  veneration  for 
that  Almighty  Being  who  instituted  them,  and 
for  His  allwise  appointments.  It  will  be  a mat- 
ter of  greater  difficulty  to  make  every  one  com- 
prehend and  honestly  love  the  general  good  as 
the  aim  of  our  existence,  though  it  is  conforma- 
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ble  equally  to  the  law,  natural  and  revealed. 
This  desire  for  the  common  welfare  of  mankind, 
is  not  strong  enough  in  us,  to  allow  us  to  depend 
on  it  as  a sufficient  motive  of  itself  to  direct  our 
conduct,  and,  accordingly,  various  means  have 
been,  and  still  must  be  employed,  in  order  to 
direct  our  actions  towards  this  point.  A know- 
ledge  of  the  different  motives  of  our  actions, 
then,  is  indispensable.  If  the  moral  law  be 
written  in  the  heart  of  a man,  that  is,  if  the  fa- 
culties of  Justice  and  Bbnevolence  be  naturally 
most' powerful  in  "him,  let  us  appeal  to  them.  If 
he  be  more  disposed  to  obey,  because  it  is  com- 
mandediby  the  revealed  law,  that  is,  if  his  Hope 
and  Veneration  be  naturally  the  most  powerful 
faculties,  let  us  not  reject  these  motives.  The 
aim  is  to  be  attained,  the  means  may  vary. 

If  the  superior  motives  of  man,  his  natural 
charity,  his  religious  faith,  and  his  reasoning 
powers,  are  not  sufficient  to  direct  his  actions, 
inferior  motives  must  be  employed,  such  as  love 
of  approbation,  covetiveness,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, fear,  &c.  Many  persons  are  prevented 
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from  stealing,  through  the  fear  of  Kell  or  the 
criminal  code.  ^ 

The  kingdom  of  fear  and  selfishness  is  infi- 
nitely more  extensive  than  that  of  love.  The 
former  has  existed,  exists,  and  will  long  con- 
tinue to  exist.  I have  already  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  latter  cannot  come,  as  long  as 
selfishness  and  the  love  of  approbation  are  pre- 
sented as  the  aim  of  our  existence.  While 
these  are  considered  as  the  objects  of  human  ex- 
istence, conquerors  will  prevail  over  other  con- 
querors, like  Brennus,  who  sent  wiiie  from  Ita- 
ly to  his  countr3nnen,  sayingj  If  you  like  this 
wine,  come  and  help  me  to  conquer  the  coun- 
try where  it  grows.  • 

It  is  essential  for  a teacher  also,  to  know  that 
different  motives  may  produce*  the  same  action 
in  different  persons.  ‘One  child  may  , -behave 
well  through  attachment  to  his.pairentS';  anbthef 
through  fear,  or  the  love  of  approbation;-  a third 
through  selfish  views;' or  a feehng  of  dutyi 
Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  as  a 
principle  in  moral  and  intellectual  education, 
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that  children  do  many  things  by  mere  imitation. 
They  often  adopt  the  manner  of  thinking  and 
acting  of  those  with  whom  they  live.  They 
consider  as  good  that  which  they  hear  praised 
and  see  done  by  their  parents.  For  this  reason 
we  know  by  the  children  whether  we  are  liked 
or  disliked  in  a family.  This  propensity  to  imi- 
tate will  produce  most  effect  in  children  whose 
natural  character  is  not  very  determinate,  and 
then  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  as  a 
means  of  instruction.  Parents  become  the  best 
moral  teachers;  but  let  their  moral  conduct  agree 
with  their  precepts,  if  they  expect  to  produce 
any  effect  by  their  teaching.  If  they  show  in 
words  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  let  not  their  actions 
be  stained  by  impurity.  When  they  teach  their 
children  to  avoid  bad  company,  and  to  esteem 
virtue  and  excellence  above  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  and  rank,  let  them  not  be  encircled  them- 
selves in  fashion  and  vanity.  If  they  exhort  them 
to  order,  truth,  candour,  and  charity,  let  them 
prove  their  sincerity  by  their  own  actions. 

Children,  at  an  early  age,  are  often  capable 
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of  feeling  moral  distinctions,  but  we  cannot  al- 
ways reason  with  them.  Parents  and  teachers 
should  be  just  in  what  they  require  of  them,  and 
then  never  yield  to  any  resistance  or  remon- 
strance whatever  on  the  part  of  the  child.  A 
habit  of  submission  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  improvement  of  children. 

Children  like  what  is  conformable  to  their 
natural  dispositions.  If  their  powers  are  very 
active,  they  may  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
dictates,  and  to  determine  their  own  future  situ- 
ation in  life.  But,  if  parents  wish  to  bring  them 
up  to  professions  which  they  themselves  hke, 
and  not  according  to  the  natural  gifts  of  the 
children,  or  if  children  are  not  distinguished  by 
their  talents,_they  must  be  encouraged,  by  various 
means,  and  sometimes  even  forced,  to  exertion<, 
and  to  make  a choice  of  emjJoyment.  Without 
this,  many  children  would  become  careless  and 
idle.  It  becomes  necessary  to  impose  tasks 
whenever  the  natural  dispositions  do  not  induce 
children  to  attain  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
their  profession.  It  is  an  error  to  allow  idleness 
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and  free  hours  as  a reward,  because  this  implies 
that  learning  is  a punishment.  It  is  not  very 
judicious,  neither,  to  conduct  education,  so  that 
Kings’  birth-days  and  holydays  are  liked,  be- 
cause they  exempt  children  from  attending 
school.  This  is  nearly  as  bad  in  principle,  as 
compelling  them  to  learn  verses  or  write  ver- 
sions by  way  of  punishment.  Certainly  a bet- 
ter mode  of  chastisement  might  be  found.  This 
kind  of  punishment  is  similar  to  that  inflicted 
by  some  priests  who,  as  a penance,  command  a 
repetition  of  certain  prayers. 

Although  I am  obliged  to  allow,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  few  persons  can  be  guided  by  the  su- 
perior feelings  alone,  and  that  reasoning  is  sel- 
dom of  arty  great  weight  as  a motive  of  conduct, 

and  although  it  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

\ 

the  greater  number  of  persons  are  actuated  by 
inferior  motives,  and  even  by  commandment  and 
by  fear,  yet  I would  recommend,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  making  use  of  all  possible  motives  to  pro- 
duce virtuous  conduct,  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  view,  and  that  every  motive  should  be  employ- 
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ed,  beginning  with  the  most  noble  and  elevated, 
and  ending  with  the  lowest,  viz.  impressions  on 
the  sense  of  feeling,  and  the  sensations  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  The  laws  of  nature  being  invaria- 
ble, and  appearing  wise  and  salutary  to  reason, 
those  who  understand  them  and  feel  their  im- 
portance, will  submit  to  them  with  perfect  re- 
signation, and  may  serve  as  models  to  others. 
Those  who  cannot  comprehend  these  laws  or 
perceive  their  utility,  may  be  restrained  by  dis- 
agreeable impressions  on  their  senses,  or  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  pains  of  hunger. 
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ieVERY  ONE  HAS  HIS  NATURAL  GIFTS. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  dif- 
ferent considerations  of  this  work  are  in  the 
most  intimate  connection  with,  and  even  found- 
ed on  ideas  developed  in  the  other  publication 
to  which  I have  frequently  referred.  I here 
speak  of  innate  dispositions  or  natural  powers, 
in  so  far  only  as  regards  the  direction  of  their 
actions.  This  chapter  may  be  subdivided  into 
.two  heads  ; the  first  concerning  the  Moral  Con- 
duct, and  the  second,  touching  Intellectual  CuU 
tivation. 

In  respect  both  to  sentiments  and  intellect, 
mankind  may  be  ranged  in  different  classes. 
There  are  persons  who  may  be  called  fortunate. 
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if  not  elect,  namely,  those  who,  from  the  felicity 
of  their  natural  constitution,  desire  only  what  is 
good,  who  act  from  love,  and  show  pure  morali- 
ty in  all  their  actions.  In  these  happy  beings, 
the  superior  feelings  predominate  much  over 
those  common  to  man  and  animals. 

The  rest  of  mankind,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  are  obliged  to  combat  against  the  acti- 
vity of  the  inferior  feelings,  and  stand  in  need 
of  the  law  to  direct  and  restrain  them.  Three 
subdivisions  of  this  latter  class  may  be  consider- 
ed. The  first  embraces  those  who  have  one  or 
several  of  the  inferior  as  well  as  one  or  several 
of  the  superior  feelings  very  active.  These  per- 
sons may  be  great  in  vice  or  in  virtue,  accord- 
ing as  they  follow  the  dictates  of  their  inferior 
or  superior  faculties. 

In  the  second  order,  may  be  reckoned  those 
in  whom  certain  inferior  faculties  are  very  ac- 
tive, and  all  the  superior  very  weak.  Such  in- 
dividuals ai’e  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  vice,  in  proportion  to  the  weak- 
ly 3 
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ness  of  the  superior  motives.  This  dispropor- 
tion is  clearly  stated  by  Christianity. 

In  the  third  class  are  placed  by  far  the  great- 
er number  of  mankind,  namely,  those  individu- 
als in  whom  all  the  faculties  are  middling ; such 
persons  act  according  to  education  and  external 
circumstances,  and  follow  the  moral  and  religi- 
ous principles  which  they  are  taught,  without 
examination.  Some  philosophers,  foimding  on 
them  as  instances,  have  been  led  to  maintain, 
that  man  does  every  thing  by  imitation.  Its 
influence  is  certainly  very  considerable.  We 
may  say  mth  Mr  Combe  *,  “ As  a general 
rule,  whatever  you  wish  your  child  to  be  or  do, 
be  that  or  do  that  to  him.  If  you  wish  him  to 
be  outrageous,  to  be  cruel,  to  be  quarrelsome, 
be  outrageous,  cruel,  and  quarrelsome  to  him. 
If  you  wish  him  to  be  humane  and  polite,  be 
humane  and  polite  to  him.  If  you  wish  him  to 
be  just  and  pious,  be  just  and  devout  before 
him.”  This  influence  of  example  is  explained 


• Essays  on  Phrenology,  p.  322. 
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by  the  law  of  Exercise,  and,  as  formerly  noti-r 
ced,  will  be  the  greatest  in  those  whose  disposi- 
tions are  least  preponderant  in  one  way  or  an- 
otlier.  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  indeed,  can- 
not be  left  to  their  own  guidance ; common 
people,  when  tempted,  easily  yield  ; education, 
therefore,  in  all  its  details,  legislation,  and  all 
public  institutions,  ought  to  contribute  to  accus- 
tom them  to  regularity  and  order.  But  the 
rulers  of  mankind  must  never  forget  their  own 
duty,  and  expect  the  lower  minds  to  be  obedi- 
ent. Power  is  given,  not  for  the  selfish  gratifi- 
cation of  those  who  are  invested  with  authority, 
but  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the 
race. 

With  respect  to  understanding,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  few  are  endowed  with  a mind  so  com- 
j)rehensive,  as  to  enable  them  to  learn  whatever 
they  please,  and  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
universal  knowledge.  Some  are  given  rather  to 
deep  reflection  than  to  great  learning ; others 
have  less  reflection,  but  much  talent  for  acquir- 
ing erudition ; and,  in  the  last  place,  the  great- 
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er  number  do  not  excel  in  any  department  of 
knowledge,  of  art,  or  of  science  whatever ; but 
may  learn  any  thing  that  is  necessary  to  quali- 
fy them  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

The  preceding  facts  being  ascertained  by  ob- 
servation, we  may  examine  the  question.  Whe- 
ther the  same  kind  of  education  will  equally 
suit  every  individual  of  mankind  ? 

The  aim  in  educating  all  must  be  the  same, 
namely,  to  render  them  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent ; but  as  the  natural  endowment  of  indivi- 
duals is  different,  all  persons  are  not  capable  of 
the  same  improvement,  and  every  one  cannot  be 
induced  by  the  same  motives  to  pursue  the 
same  end. 

The  faculties  proper  to  man,  being  the  aim 
of  all  our  actions,  should  be  cultivated  in  every 
person  as  much  as  possible.  There  will  be 
found,  however,  a difference  with  respect  to  the 
energy  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  otlier  faculties 
in  different  individuals.  Nature,  by  her  endow- 
ment, constitutes  some  characters  moral,  and 
others  religious.  The  latter  will  act  more  from 
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faith,  the  former  from  duty.  Now,  the  law, 
“ Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,”  must  be  con- 
stantly held  up  to  both,  as  the  object  of  their 
exertions,  and  obedience  to  it  required,  even  of 
those  wbo  do  not  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

If  the  superior  motives  be  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  produce  this  obedience,  the  lower  fa- 
culties must  be  employed.  The  influence  of 
the  latter  powers,  then,  is  double ; they  consti- 
tute motives  themselves,  and  they  also  assist  the 
superior  feelings  to  arrive  at  their  gratification. 
Among  the  lower  motives,  selfishness  and  fear 
are  the  mtwt  generally  energetic,  and  no  legisla- 
tion can  exclude  the  use  of  them. 

Thus,  a true  system  of  education  cannot  be 
founded  on  single  views,  or  established  accord- 
ing to  single  individuals ; it  must  be  adapted  to 
human  nature.  Whoever  will  direct  man,  ought 
not  to  hold  out  only  one  motive  of  action.  He 
who  endeavours  to  change  every  person  into  a 
philosopher,  and  he  who  will  never  reason  with 
any  one  is  equally  mistaken.  A preacher  who 
invites  others  to  become  morally  good,  will 
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err  when  he  trusts  entirely  to  the  motives  which 
govern  his  own  actions,  not  being  aware  that 
sometimes  such  motives  make  no  impression  on 
others.  It  is  the  aim  only  of  our  actions  which 
cannot  change,  but  all  faculties,  and  even  bodi- 
ly sensations,  may  become  motives  conducive  to 
its  attainment.  Moral  preachers  ought  to  bring 
forward  all  possible  reasons  to  touch  all  their 
auditors,  and  make  them  feel  that  which  they 
are  susceptible  of.  They  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  be  understood,  and  they  should 
speak  by  examples.  Moreover,  their  precepts 
must  be  confirmed  by  their  own  actions.  He 
Avho  teaches  order  and  cleanliness,  must  be  or- 
derly and  cleanly  himself.  The  preacher  of 
peace  and  charity,  must  not  deny  these  princi- 
ples by  his  actions.  Purity  of  morals  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  in  moral  teachers.  Those 
who  say,  Follow  my  words,  but  not  my  actions, 
are  unfit  for  their  situation,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
placed by  more  worthy  subjects. 

I must  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  re- 
flecting men  to  tlie  great  error  of  philosophy, 
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viz.  that  feelings  result  from  understanding,  or 
from  precepts.  The  feelings,  as  well  as,  arid 
even  still  more  than,  the  intellectual  faculties, 
ought  to  be  considered  before  children  are  des- 
tined to  certain  professions,  or  adults  to  certain 
places. 

To  bring  up  a child  endowed  with  great  ani- 
mal propensities,  such  as  Amativeness,  Comba- 
tiveness, Covetiveness,  Self-esteem,  &c.  to  the 
church,  whatever  his  intellect  may  be,  is  the 
height  of  error  and  absurdity.  Nothing  has 
done  greater  harm  to  society,  than  placing  indi- 
viduals in  professions  and  situations  for  which 
they  are  unfit,  not  only  through  the  want  of 
some  necessary  faculties,  but  also  through  the 
inordinate  activity  of  some  of  the  opposite  ones. 
Strong  amativeness  or  cruelty  produces  mischief 
in  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  does  the  love  of 
domination  in  the  representative  of  a free  nation, 
corruptibility  in  a judge,  fear  in  a general  *, 
he. 


• One  great  advantage  of  Phrenology  is,  that  it  makes  the 
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The  feelings,  then,  ought  to  be  exercised  with 
a view  to  the  future  destination  of  children. 
Combativeness  is  to  the  soldier  what  Veneration 
is  to  the  clergyman ; but,  in  both,  benevolence 
and  justice  should  be  exercised.  Moreover,  the 
effect  of  the  natural  endowment  of  the  feelings, 
in  influencing  conduct,  is  not  sufliciently  con- 
sidered in  the  choice  of  persons  to  rule  or  to 
lead  society.  This  highly  important  point  can 
be  perceived,  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  those  only 
who  are  convinced,  that  the  faculties  which  pro- 
duce feelings,  are  natural  gifts  differing  in  every 
individual ; that  they  are  independent  of  intel- 
lect, and  are  the  principal  cause  of  our  actions. 
In  this  way,  fishermen,  who  are  highly  gifted 
in  natural  sentiments,  may  be  better  moralists 


natraral  endowment  known  to  us  ; and  we  may  hope,  that 
men  will  not  wiillingly  and  knowingly  place  in  pulpits,  those 
who  are  the  slaves  of  -amativeness  or  covetiveness  : or  in 
schools,  those  who  are  under  the  sole  dominion  of  destructive- 
ness or  self-esteem.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  character  af- 
forded by  this  system,  will  have  a tendency  to  deter  such  in- 
dividuals from  seeking  after  such  situations. 
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than  high  priests,  mathematicians,  orators,  or 
philosophers,  who  excel  only  in  intellect,  and 
whose  sentiments  are  weak  compared  with  their 
inferior  propensities. 

An  opposite  error,  but  not  less  hurtful  to  so- 
ciety than  the  preceding,  is  committed  by  those 
who  despise  and  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Some  religious  persons  of 
this  kind,  have  endeavoured  to  put  aside  all 
temporal  concerns,  and  have  become  hermits. 
Others  torture  their  body,  in  order  to  be  agree- 
able to  their  Creator.  Others  represent  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  as  a substitute  for  all  other 
information.  Our  ignorance  of  human  nature 
is  the  cause  of  such  mistakes.  The  faculties 
which  produce  feelings,  constitute  only  one  part 
of  our  nature ; the  other  part  is  intellectual, 
and  the  feelings  work  in  darkness  if  not  enlight- 
ened by  the  understanding. 

Intellectual  education  is  frequently  miscom 
ducted  from  ignorance,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
feelings.  The  basis,  however,  of  the  direction 
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of  both  is  in  nature  the  same.  A plurality  of 
intellectual  powers  exists,  and  they  are  posses- 
sed in  different  degrees  of  strength  by  different 
individuals.  Some,  however,  are  so  essential  to 
conduct,  that  they  must,  like  certain  feelings, 
be  exercised  in  every  one.  I mean  the  reflect- 
ing faculties.  These  are  important  in  every  si- 
tuation. They  are  necessary  to  understanding 
and  clear  conceptions.  They  also  may  be  em- 
ployed in  all  other  intellectual  operations,  wliile 
the  knomng  faculties  are  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  employment. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  all  our  learm 
ing  ought  to  be  useful.  Let  us  obtain  positive 
notions  instead  of  mere  signs,  which  convey  no 
meaning.  No  one  has  excelled,  nor  will  excel, 
as  a deep  thinker,  as  a great  minister,  general, 
lawyer,  physician,  or  moralist,  merely  because 
he  is  a good  classical  scholar.  Great  men  are 
no  doubt  frequently  skilled  in  the  classics ; and 
it  would  certainly  be  astonishing  if  their  natural 
capacities,  which  enabled  them  to  become  great, 
did  not  enable  them  also  to  become  good  Latin 
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scholars,  seeing  that  they  are  obliged  to  spend 
more  time  and  labour  in  learning  Latin  than  in 
any  other  pursuit.  But  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  talent  for  learning  artificial  signs  is  a 
primitive  one,  and  that  it  may  or  may  not  be 
combined  in  any  individual  with  a great  endow- 
ment of  other  intellectual  powers,  and  hence  that 
it  is  wrong  to  consider  it  as  the  standai'd  of  un- 
derstanding in  general.  It  is  high  time,  says  Dr 
Rush  *,  to  distinguish  between  a philosopher 
and  a scholar,  between  things  and  words.  We 
may  be  good  scholars,  and  know  nothing  of 
Man  and  things.  A mere  scholar  can  call  a 
horse  or  a cow  by  different  names,  but  he  fre- 
quently knows  nothing  of  the  qualities  and  uses 
of  these  valuable  animals.  “ A boy  of  eight 
years  old,  with  the  Latin  grammar  in  his  hand, 
asked  his  father  who  made  the  Latin  language, 
and  for  what  it  was  made  ? Another  boy,  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  wished  he  had  not  been 
bom,  because  of  the  trouble  which  he  found  in 
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learning  Latin.”  It  is  certain,  as  Dr  Rush 
also  says,  that  many  sprightly  boys,  of  excellent 
capacities  for  useful  knowledge,  have  been  so 
disgusted  with  the  dead  languages,  as  to  retreat 
from  the  drudgery  of  schools  to  low  company, 
whereby  they  have  become  bad  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  exclusive  study  of  the  ancient  languages 
must  retard  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. Whoever  takes  an  interest  in  .their  ira-. 
provement  must  declare  against  it.  Philology 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a particular  branch 
of  instruction,  in  the  same  way  as  Chemistry, 
Botany,  &c.  Useful  and  practical  knowledge 
ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  intellectual 
education.  During  the  lime  we  spend  in  learn- 
ing the  words  in  which  Virgil  delivers  the 
erroneous  (pinion,  that  bees  originate  from  pu- 
trefaction, we  might  learn,  with  greater  advan- 
tage, the  natural  history,  treatment,  and  useful- 
ness of  this  insect  itself.  In  countries  where 
vines  are  planted,  it  is  more  useful  to  teach 
children  how  to  cultivate  them,  and  how  to 
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make  wine,  than  the  expressions  whicli  Horace 
employs  to  inform  us,  that  he  liked  a good  glass 
of  wine.  Instead  of  learning  Mythology  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  we  had  better  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  different  reli- 
gious creeds,  and  of  true  Christianity,  by  read- 
ing in  our  mother-tongue.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
us  to  know  what  words  the  Greeks  used  when 
they  spoke,  since  we  never  converse  in  Greek  ? 

In  the  chapter  on  Exercise,  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  work,  I have  given  some  other  rea- 
sons, which  tend  to  shew  the  impropriety  of 
obliging  all  students  to  learn  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  to  consider  this  talent  as  the  first 
teat  of  genius. 

Intellectual  education  may  be  divided  into 
General  and  Professional ; and  these  may  be  sub- 
divided both  into  several  classes,  not  according 
to  age  and  time,  but  according  to  the  objects  to 
be  taught,  and  those  to  be  learnt ; for,  in  point 
of  fact,  some  children  learn  double  what  others 
do  in  a given  time,  and  succeed  better  in  one 
branch  than  in  another,  They  should  remain 
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in  each  class  as  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  is 
necessary  to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
branch  there  taught.  There  should  be  one 
professor  for  each  branch,  and  each  class  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  mutual 
instruction. 

I have  laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  rule, 
and  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  each 
sign  should  have  its  meaning  explained.  Chil- 
dren ought  constantly  to  be  admonished,  that 
they  use  artificial  signs  as  means  of  communica- 
tion or  recollection,  and  that  sensations,  feel- 
ings, notions  and  reflections,  must  precede,  and 
can  be  acquired  only  by  the  activity  of  the  fa- 
culties themselves. 

I reckon  the  knowledge  of  as  many  ob- 
jects and  beings  as  possible,  viz.  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  natural  history,  of  their  physi- 
cal and  chemical  qualities,  of  the  vital  pheno- 
mena, of  history,  geography,  geology,  and  cos- 
mography, of  anthropology,  our  mother-tongue, 
printed  and  written  signs,  calculation,  and,  final- 
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ly,  moral  and  religious  principles,  to  be  essen- 
tial to  a general  intellectual  education. 

Elementary  ideas,  or  outlines  of  these  objects, 
are  sufficient  for  children.  During  the  college 
education,  these  branches  ought  to  be  extended 
and  detailed,  but  to  be  always  taught  by  the 
way  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  natural  dispositions  are  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  neither  in  general  nor  in  professional 
education.  It  is  a common  complaint  that  arts 
and  sciences  do  not  improve  as  much  as  might 
be  wished  for,  This  proves  at  least  that  edu- 
cation does  not  produce  talents,  but  I think,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Nature  has  given  many  ca- 
pacities which  education  suppresses.  Many  chil- 
dren are  punished  for  exercising  their  natural 
gifts.  Because  all  boys  must  learn  Latin,  he 
who  has  little  talent  for  it,  but  great  inclination 
to  draw,  will,  whenever  the  master  turns  his 
eyes  away,  exercise  his  natural  bias,  and,  when 
perceived,  will  at  least  be  scolded.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  at  the  end  he  will  know 
but  very  little  Latin,  while  his  innate  talent  of 
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drawing  has  been  prevented  from  being  exer- 
cised. How  different  would  every  one  be,  were 
he  brought  up  according  to  his  natural  gifts. 
It  is  the  greatest  misfortune  for  mankind  to 
educate  children  and  youth  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate manner.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  in 
consequence  of  absurd  views  in  the  selection  of 
the  objects  taught,  and  in  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing, learning  has  hitherto  been  tiresome,  un- 
profitable, and  even  disgusting  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

The  misjtakes  committed  are  particularly 
great  in  professional  education.  It  is  a lamen- 
table truth,  that  few  persons  stand  in  the  situa- 
tions for  which  nature  particularly  fitted  them. 
This  soldier  ought  to  have  been  a clergyman  ; 
that  clergyman  a soldier ; and  here  we  see  a 
shoemaker  who  was  intended  for  a poet ; and 
there  an  advocate  who  was  designed  for  a shoe- 
maker. The  first  indication  of  improvement  in 
this  respect  will  appear,  when  human  nature 
shall  be  so  far  known,  that  none  will  be  promo- 
ted to  the  degree  of  a leading  man,  who  is  not 
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fit  for  the  station,  and  when  men  will  perceive 
that  he  who  is  fit  for  one  place  is  not  on  that 
account  necessarily  fit  for  all  others.  We  ought 
to  remember  constantly,  that  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture are  different,  and  that  precepts  and  rules 
neither  bring  forth  talents  nor  moral  con- 
duct. 

There  is  an  example  on  record,  which  proves 
the  importance  of  employing  every  one  accord*- 
ing  to  his  talents.  The  .society  of  the  Jesuits 
rose  in  a short  time  to  an  extraordinary  height 
and  influence.  Several  causes  contributed  to 
this  result;  but  the  principal  one  certainly  was, 
that  they  were  employed  in  conducting  educa- 
tion, distinguished  the  genius  of  their  pupils,  chose 
for  their  order  only  those  who  excelled  in  ta- 
lents, and  employed  each  individual  according 
to  his  natural  dispositions.  No  society  will  ac- 
quire an  equal  influence  that  expects  to  do  so 
from  teaching  alone. 

Moreover,  their  regulations  were  calculated 
to  contribute  to  their  excellence.  They  were 
under  a leading  general,  who  nominated  with- 
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out  controul  all  functionaries  of  the  order,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  To  him  the 
reports  of  the  subordinate  societies  were  sub- 
mitted. These  reports  were  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial in  the  highest  degree,  containing 
exact  information  of  the  characters  of  the  novi- 
ces, and  professed  members,  their  talents,  dis- 
positions, and  prevailing  tendencies,  and,  above 
all,  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  ex- 
perience in  affairs.  Thus,  the  general  could 
appoint  to  each  man  his  station  and  his  reward, 
could  elevate  and  degrade,  exclude  and  retain, 
and  allot  the  chief  duties  to  the  highest  abili- 
ties. 

I am  far  from  defending  this  society  and  its 
tendencies.  I argue  only  in  favour  of  their  sa- 
gacity, in  employing  every  member  according 
to  his  abilities. 

If  every  one  were  employed  according  to  his 
natural  gifts,  a double  advantage  would  result : 
arts  and  sciences  would  be  cultivated  with  more 
success,  and  many  persons  would  be  better  plea- 
sed with  their  station  in  life.  It  is  certain,  that 
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it  is  not  always  the  profession  to  which  we  are 
forced  by  circumstances,  that  makes  us  happy. 
Many  would  be  satisfied  with  a smaller  income, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  follow  their  natural 
bias.  Even  people  of  independent  fortune  are 
stiU  dependent  on  tlie  general  arrangement  of 
education.  They  are  drilled  for  years,  and 
soon  forget  that  which  they  learnt  by  compul- 
sion. 

The  second  error  of  professional  education  is, 
that  we  are  plagued  with  a great  deal  of  useless 
knowledge,  while  the  most  important  objects  are 
overlooked.  Of  what  use  are  poetry  or  mathe- 
matics to  a clergyman,  while  his  attention  is 
scarcely  called  to  human  nature,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic conditions  on  which  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  depend  ? None  of  the  unprofitable 
studies  ought  to  be  compulsory.  Yet  as  every 
kind  of  knowledge  is  useful,  no  branch  of  it 
should  be  neglected,  and  therefore  Latin  and 
Greek  might,  with  propriety,  continue  to  be 
taught,  if  we  make  it  requisite  for  those  only  to 
learn  them  who  have  the  inclination  to  do  so,  or 
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whose  professions  require  such  knowledge.  No 
one  can  learn  every  thing,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
oblige  pupils  to  learn  that  which  is  useless  in 
their  practical  situation  in  life. 

The  third  error  of  professional  as  well  as  of 
general  education,  consists  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  high  time  to  change  a proceeding 
founded  on  the  eiToneous  idea  that  words  ex- 
cite or  convey  notions.  Children  learn  lan- 
guages without  ideas,  aild  natural  history  by 
mere  descriptions ; and  those  who  teach  them  in 
this  manner,  if  they  think  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter, must  proceed  on  the  belief  that  every  word 
communicated  necessarily  excites,  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  the  idea  which  they  mean  it  to 
convey.  This,  however,  is  an  extravagant  er- 
r(>r ; for  words  can  excite  only  ideas  already  ac- 
quired, and  if  no  previous  ideas  have  been  form- 
ed, they  are  mere  unmeaning  sounds.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  study  of  medicine,  we  are  fre- 
quently told  a great  deal  about  various  dis- 
eases ^ of  external  appearances  ; of  different 
conditions  of  the  pulse  or  skin,  &c.  before  we 
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see  such  things  in  nature.  The  result  is,  that 
the  time  and  labour  we  spend  in  acquiring  such 
theoretical  knowledge  are,  in  a great  measure, 
lost.  Let  us  first  see  Nature,  and  then  hear 
descriptions.  A medical  student,  who  has  never 
seen  a patient,  but  studied  the  theory  of  dis- 
eases, will  be  as  little  acquainted  with  them  as 
with  minerals  of  which  he  has  only  read  the 
descriptions. 

Thus,  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  it  is  not  on- 
ly wrong  to  compel  the  students,  as  is  the  case 
at  certain  Universities,  to  learn  the  auxiliary 
.sciences  in  detail,  such  as  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Chemistry,  since  a perfect  and 
practical  knowledge  of  each  of  these  branches 
would  require  several  years ; but  it  is  also  a 
great  error  to  begin  with  theoretical  lectures. 

Moreover,  the  individual  branches  of  medi- 
cal education  are  too  much  separated.  The  in- 
struction begins  commonly  with  Anatomy, 
without  the  pupil  being  taught  to  think  of  the 
u.se  of  any  particular  part.  At  certain  univer- 
sities, they  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
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in  Studying  Osteology  and  Myology,  (the  know- 
ledge of  the  bones  and  muscles) ; they  must 
learn  the  name  of  each  bony  ridge  and  edge ; 
but  may  hurry  overj  and  be  satisfied,  if  they 
please,  with  very  superficial  notions  of  the  viscera 
and  nerves,  which  certainly  are  more  important 
to  medical  men  than  those  of  the  bones.  Opera- 
tive surgeons  alone  stand  in  need  of  a very 
exact  knowledge  of  the  bones  and  bloodvessels. 

Physiology  and  Anatomy  ought  never  to  be 
separated  from  each  other:  We  learn  the  struc- 
ture with  more  ease  and  pleasure  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  taught  its  uses.  In  the  same 
way  we  ought  to  begin  with  the  more  necessary 
functions,  and  go  on  to  those  of  less  import- 
ance, When  well  acquainted  with  anatomy 
and  physiology)  medical  students  ought  to  see 
patients,  and  the  different  morbid  symptoms; 
they  should  learn  to  distinguish  diseases,  to  be- 
come attentive  to  modifications  according  to 
age,  temperament,  climate,  season,  and  manner 
of  living,  and  to  learn  the  mode  of  treatment  in  a 
practical  way  :-^Then  the  pupils  will  feel  an  in- 
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terest  in  studying  the  Materia  Medica,  or  the 
substances  used  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  and  also  the  chemical  preparations  and 
doses. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  all  professional  edu- 
cation is  defective,  and  that  it  will  not  be  well 
regulated  before  human  nature  is  better  under- 
stood, and  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  manifestations,  more 
perfectly  known.  We  shall  then  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  learn  merely  for  the  school,  or,  as 
we  commonly  say,  for  the  examinations.  We 
shall  then  acquire  only  practical  knowledge, 
and  no  one  will  find  it  necessary  to  begin  his 
own  plan  of  useful  learning  when  he  has  fi- 
nished his  studies  at  the  university.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  tedious  for  students,  than 
to  attend  ex  officio  lectures  of  mere  theoretical 
schoolmen.  “• 

Here  we  might  with  propriety  consider  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  which  are  certainly  of 
great  importance.  But  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  speak  of  them  at  present.  Pupils  are  well 
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aware,  that  great  abuses  are  committed  in  this 
respect ; that  it  is  not  always  the  most  worthy 
who  fills  tli£  chair.  T merely  notice,  that  there  is 
a difference  between  the  possessing  of  knowledge 
and  the  capacity  of  communicating  it  to  others, 
and  that  some  persons  of  more  knowledge  are 
sometimes  less  skillful  in  teaching,  than  others 
of  less  information,  in  the  same  way  as  the  best 
students  of  theoretical  knowledge  have  not  al- 
ways the  best  practical  skill. 

The  common  method  of  teaching  arts  is  not 
better  than  that  of  cultivating  sciences.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  example,  that  those 
only  who  have  natural  talents  and  tendencies 
to  the  pursuits,  apply  themselves  to  drawing 
and  painting.  We  may  ask,  how  are  they  ge- 
nerally taught  ? They  are  confined  to  copying 
the  antiques  as  the  only  models  of  beauty  and 
perfection,  instead  of  representing  and  imitating 

il* 

nature.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  a great 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  In 
this  way  the  modern  artists  will  be  only  copy- 
ists, and  never  can  acquire  any  claim  to  origi- 
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nality.  Moreover,  for  what  reason  shall  we  ad- 
mire all  that  is  ancient  ? The  ancients  had  no 
exclusive  privilege  of  genius,  nor  did  they  ne- 
cessarily exhaust  all  the  sources  of  excellence, 
so  as  to  leave  to  posterity  no  resource  but  to 
copy  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
antiques  that  have  no  merit  but  their  age. 
The  only  criterion,  then,  of  greater  or  less  per- 
fection in  works  of  art,  is  their  resemblance  to 
nature.  Now,  if  the  ancients  have  brought 
forth  masterpieces  in  imitating  nature,  why 
should  not  we  do  the  same,  since  nature,  though 
infinite  in  her'  modifications,  is  constant  in  her 
laws  ? Let  us  imitate  the  method  of  the  ancient 
artists,  but  not  copy  their  productions.  They 
represented  nature,  and  imitated  her  varieties  ; 
they  gave  to  each  strong  hero,  strong  muscles, 
yet  different  in  proportion  and  size,  just  as  we 
find  in  nature ; why  should  our  artists  copy  on- 
ly the  statue  of  Hercules,  in  order  to  indicate 
bodily  strength  ? Why  should  they  in  general 
confine  themselves  only  to  one  and  the  same 
configuration  and  attitude  for  particular  per- 
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sonages  ? All  musicians  might  be  equally,  and, 
with  the  same  right,  requested  to  follow  only 
the  productions  of  one  or  several  great  com- 
posers ; and  all  music  which  is  not  like  that  of 
Handel,  Mozart  or  Haydn,  be  declared  to 
be  good  for  nothing. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  education,  in 
all  its  details,  is  well  understood,  and  its  prin- 
ciples practised,  still  there  AviU  be  but  a few  in- 
dividuals, who  wiU  unite  all  the  faculties  neces- 
sary to  such  or  such  a situation.  The  indivi- 
dual painters  wiU  be  rare,  who  unite  in  a high 
degree  the  faculties  of  Constructiveness,  Confi- 
guration or  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  Imitation, 
Individuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality.  In 
all  professions  we  now,  and  shall  in  future, 
meet  with  individuals  endowed  with  one  or 
several  of  the  necessary  gifts;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  all  the  faculties  united  in  an  eminent 
degree  in  one  person.  The  same  intellectual 
faculties,  combined  with  self-esteem  and  cou- 
rage, or  deprived  of  tlic  assistance  of  the^ 
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powers,  will  produce  very  different  consequen- 
ces. The  combinations  of  the  primitive  powers 
are  innumerable,  and  might  properly  become 
the  subject  of  a particular  treatise  on  talents 
and  characters. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

' EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  whether  botl* 
sexes  are  to  be  educated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  placed  in  the  same  situations  in  practical 
life  ? Hitherto  this  has  not  been  the  case* 
Women  call  men  usurpers  and  tyrants;  and 
tliese,  on  the  contrary,  boast  of  natural  and  po.- 
sitive  rights  of  superiority.  I shall  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  in  a general  way,  the  condi- 
tion of  women  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  and  tlien 
examine  what  natural  claims  they  have  to  equa- 
lity. Education  ‘ought  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  of  the  latter  point. 

The  condition  of  women  is  very  miserable 
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among  barbarous  nations ; they  are  slaves. 
Wherever  bodily  strength  and  animal  feelings 
predominate,  they  are  sadly  off.  They  are  pur- 
chased, and  divorce  is  permitted.  The  Jews 
were  privileged  to  divorce  their  wives  witliout 
being  obliged  to  assign  a reason  *. 

Among  civilized  nations,  as  long  as  the  code 
of  morality  is  dictated  by  the  lower  feelings, 
females  are  looked  on  as  means  of  gratifying  the 
selfish  passions  of  men.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
and  the  European  nations,  during  the  dark 
ages,  treated  them  with  every  indignity.  Poly- 
gamy is  intimately  connected  with  the  custom 
of  purchasing  wives.  It  prevailed  originally 
every  where,  and  exists  still  in  many  countries. 
In  China,  the  wives  are  sold  at  marriages,  and 

/ 

not  permitted  to  make  any  choice  of  their  own. 
By  polygam}',  however,  some  men  usurp  the 
right  of  others,  a custom  which  is  contrary  to 
nature,  since  more  boys  are  born  than  girls  ; or 
are  we  authorised  to  admit  that  the  contrary 
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happens  in  Asia  ? The  pure  spirit  of  Christia- 
nity abolished  this  odious  practice,  and  re-esta- 
blish the  primitive  law  of  nature. 

The  female  sex  has  risen  by  a slow  progress 
to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  estimation  in 
Europe.  Eemales  are  respected  wherever  mO' 
ral  feelings  are  esteemed-  Where  this  is  the 
case,  they  are  valued  as  friends ; but  still  they 
are  either  considered  as  weak  and  delicate  crea- 
tures, and  are  pitied  and  assisted,  since  it  is 
thought  a duty  to  compassionate  and  to  assist 
the  feeble,  or  they  are  treated  as  simple  and 
useful  housewives. 

Where  a taste  for  beautiful  forms  and  ele- 
gance of  manners  prevails,  the  females  are  con- 
sidered as  agreeable  companions,  and  often  be- 
come mistresses. 

Women  are  best  treated,  when  polite  man- 
ners and  moral  feelings  are  cultivated.  Then 
they  live  with  men  under  the  decent  form  of 
matrimony-  Their  gentle  and  insinuating  man- 
ners are  highly  appreciated,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered as  intimate  and  faithful  friends. 
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Yet  there  is  no  society  where  the  two  sexes 
^tand  altogether  in  an  equal  situation.  Is  this 
difference  founded  on  nature,  or  the  result  of 
the  selfishness  of  men  ? Women  speak  of  vin- 
dicating their  natural  rights ; they  call  it  tyran- 
ny to  deny  them  a share  in  civil  and  political 
affairs,  to  force  them  to  remain  immured  in 
their  families,  &c.  Maiiy  Wolstoncroft  has 
taken  great  pains  to  show,  that  both  sexes  are 
by  nature  equal.  She  was  obliged  to  admit  the 
actual  inferiority  of  her  sex ; but  still  she  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  women  are  degraded  on- 
ly by  want  of  education,  and  by  external  cir- 
cumstances ; and  that  men,  through  jealousy, 
purposely  neglect  the  cultivation  of  girls.  Male 
writers,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  nature 
has  made  the  two  sexes  different,  though  con- 
cordant, so  as  to  produce  together  a delicious 
harmony ; that  she  has  prepared  them  for  their 
future  destinations,  by  a particular  modifica- 
tion of  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties  given 
to  each,  and  avoided  rivalship  between  them, 
by  giving  them  different  disposition^. 
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It  is  to  be  understood,  that  I do  not  speak 
of  single  individuals.  There  are  women  wlw> 
resemble  men,  and  vice  versa.  Mary  Woll- 
sToxcRAFFT  speaks  of  her  own  manner  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking,  which  resembled  that  of  a 
man.  She  contends  particularly  for  the  power 
of  generalising  ideas,  of  drawing  comprehensive 
concluaons  from  individual  observations,  a 
power  which  seems  to  her  the  only  i‘equisite  of 
an  immortal  being ; a power  which  is  common- 
ly denied  to  women,  and  often  considered  as  in- 
consistent with  the  female  character.  1 allow 
that  this  power  exists  in  some  women  stronger 
than  in  many  men ; butMAii  y W ollstoncr  afft 
would  accuse  herself,  and  speak  against  her  sex, 
if  she  would  draw  general  inferences  from  lier 
own  individual  feelings.  As  I am  of  the  de- 
cided opinion,  that  the  two  sexes,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  are  naturally  different  in  their 
dispositions,  I shall  contrast  them  in  a summa- 
ry view.  They  possess  essentially  the  same 
powers  of  mind,  the  whole  difference  consists  in 
the  degrees  in  which  they  have  them. 
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The  form  of  the  female  body  is  rounded,  and 
indicates  rather  delicacy  and  beauty  than 
strength  and  solidity.  Let  us  be  allowed,  says 
Mary  Wollstoncrafft,  to  take  the  same 
exercise  as  boys,  not  only  during  infancy,  but 
also  during  youth,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
same  perfection  of  body.  I admit,  that  in  girls, 
confined  to  close  rooms,  and  prohibited  from 
taking  sufficient  exercise,  the  muscles  are  re- 
laxed, and  the  digestive  powers  destroyed.  It 
would  certainly  be  advisable  to  take  the  great- 
est care  of  the  bodily  constitution,  and  to  adopt 
a manner  of  living  which  would  secure  females 
against  the  immense  train  of  nervous  complaints 
that  afflict  them  under  the  present  system  ; but 
I am  also  fully  convinced,  that  although  the 
same  physical  education  were  given  to  the  mus- 
cular system  of  both  sexes,  each  would  preserve 
its  peculiarities,  because  the  functions,  those  at 
least  wdiich  characterise  the  sex,  are  different  in 
each.  Country-people  furnish  a certain  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ; boys  and  girls  are 
brought  up  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  superflu- 
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Oils  to  say  which  sex  is  the  strongest,  and  which 
has  recourse  to  the  other  when  muscular 
strength  is  required. 

Farther,  women  are  exposed  to  many  little 
disorders  unknown  to  the  male  sex.  In  fulfill- 
ing their  duty  as  mothers,  they  are  exposed  to 
great  sufferings,  and  causes  of  weakness.  Man- 
kind is  treated  in  this,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, like  all  viviparous  animals.  Though  the 
manner  of  living  be  the  same  in  both  sexes, 
the  females  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  the 
males. 

Some  of  the  feelings  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  species  are  stronger  in  men,  and 
others  of  them  stronger  in  women.  In  animals, 
the  male  pursues,  the  female  yields,  and  so  it 
is  in  mankind.  Among  all  nations  men  court, 
and  women  are  courted.  As  to  the  love  of  off- 
spring, the  two  sexes  shew  a decided  difference. 
Female  children  delight  to  dress  and  undress  a 
baby,  to  take  every  possible  care  of  a doll,  to 
.get  an  infant  in  their  arms,  to  carry  it,  to  sing 
and  to  walk  about,  staggering  under  the  weight. 
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Boys  seldom  think  of  such  a pastime.  They 
have  more  inclination  to  noisy  amusements,  to 
run  about,  to  fide  upon  a stick  by  way  of  a 
horse  ; they  delight  in  a top,  a ball,  a drum, 
&c.  Since  the  suckling  mother  must  stay  with 
the  child,  and  provide  for  its  wants,  nature  has 
taken  care  that  she  ^ould  be  pleased  with  do- 
ing so.  Indeed  many  mothers  have  this  feeling 
top  strong,  they  cannot  manage  their  children 
properly ; they  spoil  them,  become  unjust  to- 
wards other  persons  on  their  account,  and  sa- 
crifice truth  and  every  thing  for  their  sake. 
This  is  seldom  the  case  with  fathers;  they  are 
commonly  obliged  to  inflict  the  deserved  pu- 
nishments, and  to  be  the  judges  in  all  dis- 
putes. 

Mary  Wollstonckoft  denies,  that  wo- 
men from  birth,  independently  of  education, 
have  a fondness  for  dolls.  She  quotes  her  own 
feelings,  and  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  doll 
will  never  excite  the  attention  of  a girl,  unless 
confinement  allows  her  no  alternative.  “ Girls 
and  lioys,”  says  she,  “ would  play  harmlessly  to- 
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gether,  if  the  distinction  of  sex  were  not  incul- 
cated long  before  nature  makes  any  difference.” 
Mary  Wollstoncrafft  is  very  wrong  to 
take  herself  as  the  standard  of  her  sex,  while 
general  observations  show,  that  throughout  na- 
ture the  love  of  offspring  is  stronger  in  females 
than  in  males. 

Another  feeling  more  energetic  in  women 
than  in  men,  is  Attachment.  This  feeling  is 
not  the  result  of  their  weak  state,  but  is  given 
by  nature.  Many  women  have  sacrificed  to  it 
their  happiness  and  welfare.  Females  common- 
ly wish  to  possess,  exclusively,  the  friendship  of 
others,  and  often  complain  of  the  want  of  friend- 
ship in  men,  since  they  are  not  so  exclusively 
governed  by  it.  The  circumstance  of  this  feel- 
ing being  so  energetic  and  prevailing  in  women, 
is  an  additional  motive  why  seduction  should  be 
more  severely  punished.  I fear  that  many  le- 
gislators wink  at  this  crime,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  not  being  themselves  so  prone  to. 
strong  attachments  as  women. 

There  are  still  some  other  feelings  more  ac- 
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t'lve  in  -women  than  in  men,  which  essentially 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  female  character. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  say  whether  they  con- 
tribute to  tlieir  happiness,  since  it  often  hap- 
j^ens,  that,  if  they  be  not  satisfied,  they  become 
sources  of  unhappiness  to  them. 

One  of  the  most  prevailing  sentiments  of  fe- 
males is  the  Love  of  Approbation.  They  show 
it  from  their  earliest  infancy  in  dressing,  walk- 
ing, speaking,  s &c.  &c.  They  are  constant- 
ly desirous  of  knowing  what  others  say  of  them ; 
they  are  fond  of  distinctions  of  every  kind,  of 
decorations  and  external  show.  Young  girls, 
who  are  scarcely  capable  of  understanding  what 
is  said  to  them,  may  be  governed  by  talking  to 
them  of  what  other  people  think  of  their  beha- 
viour. This  motive  has  not  the  same  effect  with 
boys.  Many  females  are  intoxicated  by  the 
love  of  approbation,  they  cannot  distinguish  true 
merit  from  false  flattery,  nay,  they  would  be 
pleased  with  adoration.  They  try  to  make  im- 
pressions on  others  by  various  means.  Some 
would  suffer  pain  in  order  to  be  pitied,  rather 
than  remain  unnoticed. 
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No  man  will  object  indiscriminately  against 
the  feeling  which  causes  a desire  of  pleasing ; it 
is  the  source  of  many  pleasures  in  society ; but 
its  too  great  activity,  combined  with  some  other 
sentiments,  and  not  directed  by  reflection,  makes 
many  women  weak  and  fastidious,  or  mere  ob- 
jects of  amusement,  by  their  pretty  nothings  and 
infantine  airs.  It  is  still  worse,  if  such  fine 
ladies  be  full  of  capricious  fancies.  Females 
who  are  governed  only  by  this  feeling,  will  re- 
main alluring  objects  for  a moment,  but  they 
will  not  obtain  a durable  interest  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a sensible  man.  It  follows,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  love  of  approbation  being  in 
general  too  strong  in  women,  does  not  stand  m 
need  of  being  exerpised ; it  mily  requires  to  be 
directed. 

Females  naturally  have  less  courage  than 
men,  and  more  circumspection.  Fear,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  cherished  in  them  ; but  it 
ought  to -be.  treated  as  cowardice.  To  fear  a 
cat,  a mouse,  an  insect,  a little  noise,  &c.  de- 
grades a rational  being,  and  looks  as  infantine  as 
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the  most  insignificant  airs,  and  indicates  altoge- 
ther a false  susceptibility  of  mind.  The  ar- 
dour with  which  some  females  amuse  themselves 
in  hunting,  shooting,  and  gaming,  appears,  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  objectionable.  In  short, 
while  coarseness  in  females  is  to  be  avoided;  de- 
licacy and  refinement  of  taste  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  weakness. 

The  conduct  of  females,  in  general,  is  unsta- 
ble ; their  opinions  are  often  wavering ; they 
think  too  much  of  incidental  occurrerices  ; of„ac- 
tual  events  ; they  wish  to  enjoy  iuimecfiately  ; 
are  moved  by  momentary  impressions';  do  not 
like  to  work  for  a future  period ; while  men 
have  more  frequently  the  end  in  view.  Females 
undertake  many  things ; they  are  warm  by  fits 
and  starts,  but  their  warmth  is  soon  exhaust- 
ed. 

Indeed,  hitherto  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
female  sex  reside  in  their  own  feelings.  Many 
civilized  women  please,  rather  than  inspire  with 
respect.  They  prefer  alluring  manners  to  per- 
manent friendship.  Many  are  charming,  ro- 
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manticj  vain,  or  fine  sentimental  ladies.  They 
are  occupied  with  trifling  things,  mere  beings  of 
sensibility  and  pleasure,  refined  by  novels,  poe- 
try and  gallantry ; but  they  should  never  forget, 
that  they  will  always  be  considered  as  insignifi- 
cant when  they  wish  only  to  be  fine  ladies,  and 
do  not  fulfil  the  duties  which  nature  has  as- 
signed to  them. 

Thus,  the  feelings  and  their  combinations  in 
women,  tend  much  to  make  them  dependent. 
To  be  independent,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  feelings  of  duty  and  justice  as 
principal  motives  ; these  must  also  be  combined 
with  indifference  about  the  opinion  of  others 
when  unjust,  with  courage  and  perseverance, 
in  order  to  resist  difficulties  and  obstacles,  and 
to  attend  only  to  the  aim,  and  to  think  of  the 
necessary  means. 

In  order  to  understand  perfectly  the  great 
phenomenon  observed  at  all  times,  that  one  half 
of  the  human  species  has  excluded  the  other 
half  from  all  participation  in  government,  it  is 
necessary  to  compare  also  the  understanding  ol 
the  two  sexes. 
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The  intellectual  faculties,  though,  like  the 
feelings,  essentially  the  same  in  both  sexes,  are 
widely  different  in  power  in  the  two,  and  men 
undoubtedly  enjoy  the  superiority.  I by  no 
means  say,  that  women  are  made  to  be  the  toys 
of  men,  much  less  their  slaves  ; and  I wish  that 
their  understanding  may  be  more  cultivated 
than  it  usually  is.  But  whoever  will  attend  to 
female  education,  will  find  that  they  acquire 
iinany  notions  of  individual  things ; that  they  ex- 
icel  in  the  recitation  of  anecdotes  and  descrip- 
ttions  of  manners,  in  the  epistolary  style ; that 
tthey  are  admirable  in  details,  but  dwell  on  ef- 
ffects,  without  tracing  them  back  to  their  causes, 
lln  arts  and  sciences  females  rarely  show  them- 
s^elves  masters,  they  most  commonly  remain  ap- 
{prentices.  Those  female  authors  who  defend 
Lheir  sex,  maintain  that  their  education  is  ne- 
i^lected,  and  that  on  this  account  alone  they 
lue  inferior,  for  they  are  all  obliged  to  admit 
■he  actual  inferiority  of  the  fair  sex.  Yet  there 
ran  be  no  doubt  that  more  ^rls  than  boys  learn 
music,  drawing,  and  painting,  and  that  many 
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females  cultivate  these  arts  exclusively.  Why 
then,  we  may  ask,  do  their  compositions  so  rare- 
ly equal  those  of  men  ? Whenever  great  combi- 
nations, deej3  reiiection,  discrimination,  and  ge- 
neral abstraction  are  required,  when  principles 
and  laws  are  to  be  established,  females  in  gene- 
ral remain  behind. 

Thus,  there  is  a natural  difference  between  the 
two  sexes,  not  in"  the  number,  but  in  the  degrees 
of  the  primitive  powers  of  the  Mind.  Some  are 
stronger  in  women,  others  stronger  in  men,  and 
both  sexes  seem  to  be  destined  to  dilBPerent  oc- 
cupations  in  society.  . Indeed  no  education  will 
change  the  nature  of  the  innate  dispositions.  Let, 
then,  each  sex,  and  each  individual,  be  cultivated 
and  employed  in  those  things  for  which  he  is  fit. 
The  claim  to  justice  is  equal  in  man  and  wo- 
man; their  duties  only  are  different.  Females 
are  not  destined  in  any  circumstances  to  be 
slaves,  or  mere  patient  drudges,  nor  are  their 
duties  limited  to  those  of  chaste  wives  and  good 
managers  of  their  families  only ; women  are  re- 
quired also  to  direct  the  education  of  their  chil- 
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dren,  and  to  be  agreeable  and  intelligent  com- 
panions to  their  husbands.  Let  their  under- 
standings, then,  be  cultivated  by  useful  know- 
ledge ; by  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  principles  of  education,  and  of  their  duties 
in  the  direction  of  their  families  ; let  their  in- 
teUects  be  improved  by  the  study  of  history  and 
of  arts  and  sciences.  Girls  commonly  learn  only 
objects  of  secondary  importance,  mere  accom- 
plishments ; and  hence,  when  they  arrive  at 
tile  age  of  being  united  to  a husband,  they  are 
seldpm  capable  of  supporting  permanent  friend- 
ship, by  the  elevation  of  their  minds,  and  the 
steady  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  guide  themselves,  and  still 
less  their  offspring,  their  servants,  and  house- 
hold affairs.  Indeed,  if  the  fair  sex  go  on  as 
they  have  done  hitherto,  they  cannot  repine 
that  they  have  no  share  in  political  concerns.  If 
their  minds  do  not  take  a more  serious  and 
more  solid  turn,  they  may  govern  in  drawing- 
rooms, where  delicate  feelings  and  polite  man- 
ners are  attended  to,  but  they  will  have  no  per- 
manent influence  on  society  at  large. 
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I beg  leave,  however,  to  repeat,  that  I ad- 
mit individual  exceptions,  and  speak  only  of 
the  sex  in  general.  I even  think,  that  legisla- 
tors are  wrong  to  take  it  for  granted,-  that  the 
intellect  of  men  is,  in  every  case,  superior  to  that 
of  women.  Some  females  contribute  more  than 
their  husbands  to  the  fortune  of  the  family : Is 
it  then  not  unjust  to  permit  the  husband  to 
spend  what  the  wife  has  gained,  and  to  deprive 
her  of  power,  when,  in  point  of  fact,^e  might 
manage  affairs  to  the  advantage  of  her  family 
and  of  herself 

I cannot  perceive  any  arrangement  of  na- 
ture that  can  lead  me  to  expect,  that  women 
will  cease  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to 
men.  Let  them  endeavour,  if  they  please, 
to  acquire  the  same  degree  of  talent,  but  till 
they  have  acquired  it,  let  them  cherish  order, 
and  exercise  the  virtues  of  their  actual  condition 
in  society,  rather  than  attempt  to  rise  into  a 
sphere  for  which  they  are  not  at  present  fitted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'ON  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  upon  the 
question,  whether  Public  or  Private  education  be 
preferable.  The  term  Education  is  here  taken 
in  a limited  sense  ; and  besides,  I refer  only  to 
the  actual  state  of  things.  The  nnswer  would 
be  easjy  if  education  were  what  it  ought  to  be. 
The’  greatest  number  of  parents  cannot  adopt 
the  private  mode  of  education  for  want  of  pecu- 
niary means.  This  chapter,  then,  concerns 
chiefly  the  richer  classes  of  society. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
both  sides.  Generally  speaking,  in  private  edu- 
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cation,  moral  conduct  and  religious  principles 
may  be  more  carefully  taught,  and  the  natural 
dispositions  better  exercised.  But  here  we  must 
suppose  the  governors  to  be  of  superior  ability. 
Such  persons,  however,  are  not  so  easily  found. 
Very  often,  private  teachers  and  servants  kindle 
inferi(jr  propensities,  which  would  remain  inac- 
tive were  the  children  sent  to  public  schools. 
The  education  of  boys  and  girls  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a different  manner,  particularly  in 
large  towns.  There,  boarding-schools  become 
necessary.  And  if  in  these  the  moral  conduct 
be  particularly  attended  to,  they  will  combine 
the  advantages  of  a public  and  private  educa- 
tion. In  thenij  physical  education  can  be  bet- 
ter attended  to  than  at  home ; common  play 
grounds  and  bodily  exercise  can  be  more  easily 
procured.  Such  abodes  are  commonly  in  healthy 
situations,  and  better  teachers  may  also  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  of  advantage  to  children  to  afford 
them  opportunities  of  comparing  their  talents 
with  those  of  others.  When  alone,  they  easi- 
ly think  themselves  above  all  other  children. 
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but  wiien  together,  ‘ they  often  feel  their  in- 
feriority. The  less  intercourse  we  have  with 
others,  the  sooner  are  we  satisfied  with  our- 
selves. This  happens  with  children  as  well 
as  with  adults.  Those  who  have  travelled 
with  i*eflection  and  without  prejudice,  lose  in 
many  respects  their  national  pride.  They 
find  that  every  where  there  are  good  and  bad, 
ignorant  and  well  informed  persons.  Whoever 
remains  confined  to  his  own  small  circle,  thinks 
all  other  society  inferior,  partly  through  a na- 
tural attachment  to  his  accustomed  manners, 
and  partly  through  his  not  knowing  what 
others  are,  or  what  advantages  they  possess. 

Knowledge  of  the  world,  of  different  charac- 
ters, of  manners  and  social  intercourse,  is  an 
important  point  in  education.  It  is  easily  ac- 
quired in  public  institutions.  Children  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  between  the  different  man- 
ners of  feeling  and  thinking  of  their  compa- 
nions. 

Greater  uniformity  in  manners,  more  mutual 
attachment  and  general  benevolence,  more  order 
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and  greater  readiness  to  obey  and  to  depend  on 
their  superiors,  may  result  from  public  educEu 
tion.  Tlie  feelings,  in  general,  in  this  way, 
may  be  more  easily  exercised  and  directed,  be- 
cause society  is  indispensable  to  that  purpose, 
and  private  education  can  never  afford  the  same 
opportunity.  Finally,  the  great  effect  of  emu- 
lation is  entirely  lost  in  private  instruction. 

Thus,  even  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  pub- 
lic institutions  are  preferable,  and  they  will  be 
far  superior,  if  once  regulated  according  to 
sound  principles  and  adapted  to  human  nature. 

Conclusion. 

The  great  object  of  education  is,  not  to  cre- 
ate, Jbut  to  prepare,  to  develope,  and  to  direct  the 
natural  dispositions  and  intellectual  faculties. 
The  nature  of  the  faculties,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  their  manifestations  depend,  must  be 
hiozm,  to  enable  us  to  cultivate  and  direct  them. 
The  difference  between  the  feelings  and  intel- 
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lectual  faculties,  is  particularly  to  be  attended 
to.  Moreover,  if  the  means  of  excitement  and 
those  of  direction  be  employed,  as  I have  de- 
tailed them,  arts  and  sciences  will  improve,  mo- 
ral evil  will  diminish,  and  mankind  will  become 
more  happy.  I do  not  flatter  myself,  however, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  the  most 
perfect  institutions  can  abolish  all  disorders. 
Hence,  other  institutions  are  necessary,  which  I 
shall  speak  of  in  the  following  chapters 
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PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CORRECTION  OH  REFORM  OF  MALEFACTORS, 

As  individuals  differ  exceedingly  frorn  each 
other  in  the  innate  strength  of  their  faculties, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  adults,  as  well  as 
children,  if  given  up  entirely  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  motives  which  spring  up  in  their  own 
minds,  would  not  all  be  influenced  either  by  the 
same  numljer,  or  by  the  same  kind  of  motives, 
nor  would  each  motive  act  with  equal  force  in 
all.  Besides,  the  faculties  which  produce  the 
lower  propensities,  do  not  suffice  of  themselves 
to  produce  good  actions.  Hence  legislation  is 
necessary  to  direct  mankind.  In  regard  to  many 
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particular  acts,  the  government  must  command 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  forbid  what  is  not  to  be 
done  ; seeing  few  individuals  possess  so  favour- 
able an  endowment  of  dispositions  as  to  be  na- 
turally prone  to  virtue,  or  to  have  the  law  vrnt- 
ten  in  their  hearts.  Now,  the  general  aim  of 
all  legislation  ought  to  be  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, combined,  as  far  as  possible,  with  that  of 
each  individual ; or,  in  the  language  of  Phreno- 
logy, it  ought  to  be  to  establish  the  natural  mo- 
rality of  man,  confirmed  by  true  Christianity. 
The  lower  animals  have  no  conceptions  of  mora- 
lity, because  they  do  not  possess  the  faculties 
which  produce  the  moral  sentiments  and  under- 
standing. Hence,  those  faculties  which  are 
proper  to  man  alone,  conceive  the  necessity  of 
legislation,  and  without  them  there  would  be 
none  in  mankind  any  more  than  in  the  animals. 


Definition  of  Legislation. 

I TAKE  this  expression  in  its  most  extensive 
signification,  and  conceive  it  to  comprehend  the 
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regulation  of  the  manner  in  which  all  our  facul- 
ties ought  to  be  employed.  Positive  legislation 
has  been,  and  still  is,  very  different  in  different 
countries.  The  same  actions  have  been,  and 
still  are  considered  now  as  crimes,  and  then  as 
virtues.  The  first  great  object  is  to  distinguish 
natural  from  positive  laws.  It  appears  to  me 
that  both  ought  to  be  the  same,  and  that  the 
natural  laws,  in  as  far  as  they  are  kno^vn  and 
admitted,  ought  to  be  declared  positive,  and  to 
guide  the  actions  of  man.  No  one,  therefore, 
should  endeavour  to  make  laws,  but  only  to 
discover  those  made  by  the  Creatoh,  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  when  discovered,  as  to  his  will, 
and  to  dispose  others  to  follow  this  example. 

Positive  laws  are  divided  into  Divine  and  Ci- 
vil. The  former  are  given  by  God,  the  latter 
by  human  legislators. 

The  question  which  naturally  occurs  is,  whe- 
ther there  ought  to  be  differences  between  the 
natural.  Divine,  and  civil  codes.  Hitherto  they 
have  not  agreed,  and  the  one  makes  war  against 
the  other ; but  I am  of  the  decided  opinion, 
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that  mankind  cannot  become  happy  till  they 
all  accord.  To  say  that  the  revealed  law  is  not 
the  same  as  the  natural,  is  to  suppose  that  God 
is  not  the  Creator  of  mankind,  or  that  he  has 
been  in  contradiction  with  himself  at  different 
times.  Such  notions  seem  to  me  absurd,  and  I 
cannot  admit  any  interpretation  of  the  revealed 
law,  which  is  evidently  in  contradiction  with 
the  real  nature  of  Man.  Moreover,  since  Man 
cannot  create,  he  ought  not  to  set  himself  up  as 
an  inventor  of  laws ; nor  attempt  to  control 
the  course  of  Providence,  or  counteract  the  na- 
ture of  things.  As  already  said,  he  should  try 
to  discover,  and  having  discovered,  to  submit 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  with  re- 
spect to  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  na- 
ture. 

Civil  legislation  is  necessarily  divided  into  dif- 
ferent branches,  but  they  ought  all  to  have  con- 
stantly only  one  and  the  same  aim,  and  to  be  the 
result  of  one  and  the  same  spirit.  Hitherto  sel- 
fishness has  been  the  object  of  all  civil  legisla- 
tion, and  of  every  branch  of  it.  Soldiers  wish 
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for  war,  and  an  opportunity  of  spoliation  ; law- 
yers also  have  too  constantly  in  view  their  own 
special  advantages;  and  the  members  of  the 
ordinary  professions  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  conceal,  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  ex- 
ertions is  selfishness.  The  same  antisocial  prin- 
ciple is  visible  in  all  worldly  affairs ; and  even 
the  clergy,  whose  employment  is  to  prepare 
man  for  eternity,  too  frequently  show  that  sel- 
fish motives  are  in  fact  the  main  springs  of  their 
conduct.  This  overwhelming  flood  of  selfish- 
ness must  abate,  or  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind  remain  an  impossibility.  There  is  on- 
ly one  permanent  Legislator,  viz.  the  Creator, 
and  whatever  erects  itself  against  his  institu- 
tions, or  deviates  from  them,  is  usurpation  and 
folly. 

It  is  certainly  a difficult  task  to  discover  clear- 
ly the  law  established  by  Nature,  and  to  bring 
all  branches  of  legislation  into  harmony.  Hap- 
pily, however.  Nature  has  few  laws  ; but  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  know  that  she  never  admits 
of  an  exception,  and  punishes  severely  every 
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neglect.  This  subject  being  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, any  attempt  to  elucidate  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  idle  occupation. 

We  may  consider  legislation  in  three  points 
of  view,  viz.  the  aim ; the  means  necessary  to 
attain  it ; and  the  persons  subject  to  the  law. 


Aim  of  Legislation. 

Legislation  begins  with  the  sentiment  of 
duty.  In  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  nature,  consists  in  general  Be- 
nevolence and  Veneration.  Hence  the  natural 
law  requires  more  than  the  civil.  Justice,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  is  merely  passive,  viz.  not 
to  take  from  others  that  which  belongs  to  them, 
while,  according  to  tlie  former,  we  are  obliged 
to  do  to  others  what  we  wish  they  should  do  to 
us.  Thus  Christianity  coincides  with  the  na- 
tural law.  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  is  the 
touchstone  of  all  legislation  as  to  its  aim. 
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Means  to  Attain  the  Aim  of  Legislation. 

The  second  part  of  legislation  concerns  the 
means  necessary  to  attain  the  proposed  aim. 
This  part  has  for  a Jong  time  past  been  clearly 
understood ; but  the  accomplishment  of  it  is  not 
yet  attained.  Either,  therefore,  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  do  not  earnestly  wish  for  it, 
or  they  have  not  intellect  enough  to  choose  the 
necessary  means,  or  the  general  aim  of  legisla- 
tion is  not  kept  constantly  in  view.  Although 
a great  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished  before 
legislation,  in  all  its  branches,  shall  have  attain- 
ed its  end,  yet  the  field  is  too  extensive  to  be 
here  embraced ; I shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  a few  remarks,  with  respect  to  criminal 
and  penal  legislation,  which  certainly  has  impro- 
ved in  modern  times. 

There  were  ages  when  criminal  legislators 
thought  it  their  only  duty  to  punish  or  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  those  who  were  disobedi- 
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ent.  Ill  those  times  the  animal  powers  dictated 
the  penal  laM^s,  and  the  feelings  proper  to  man 
had  no  share  in  them.  Now-a-days,  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  penal  code  ought  to  have  for  its 
objects  the  prevention  of  offences  against  the 
welfare  of  society,  the  correction  of  those  who 
have  failed  in  their  duty,  and  securing  the  com- 
munity against  incorrigible  members.  This 
aim  is  laudable ; but  as  it  is  not  attained,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  the  means  employed  to 
eflPectuate’  that  purpose  must  not  be  the  best 
that  might  be  chosen. 

Various  kinds  of  punishments  have  been,  and 
are  inflicted,  in  order  to  deter  men  from  com- 
mitting: criminal  actions.  Malefactors  are  de- 
prived  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  ai*e  con- 
fined to  prison,  for  a shorter  or  longer  period ; 
some  even  for  life.  They  are  treated  with  more 
or  less  severity  ; some  remain  idle  ; others  are 
condemned  to  hard  work.  Some  are  exiled  or 
transported  ; others  put  to  death. 

Experience,  however,  shows,  that  punish- 
ments alone  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
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Even  at  an  execution  forstealing,  pick-pockets  are 
sorhetiraes  busy  committing  their  depredations. 
Ido  not  say  that  punishments  are  useless ; I only 
say,  that  they  by  themselves  are  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  faults  and  cnmes.  Hence  govern- 
ments must  have  recourse  still  to  other  means. 
To  choose  these  means  correctly,  it  is  necessary 
to  discover  the  causes  of  criminal  actions,  for 
crimes  will  cease  to  be  committed  as  soon  as 
their  causes  are  removed. 

The  most  important  way  of  preventing  crimes, 
is  that  of  improving  mankind  by  every  possible 
means,  and  especially  by  those  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  pages  on  education.  Let  the  inferior 
races,  whose  actions  are  stigmatised  by  crimes 
or  disorderly  living,  be  prevented,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  propagation,  for  it  is  a fact  well 
kno^\^^  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  organs  of  the  animal  passions, 
like  those  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  are 
hereditary.  Moreover,  let  ignorance,  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  poverty,  which  are  the  prin- 
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cipal  causes  of  crimes,  be  prevented,  and  there 
will  be  little  occasion  for  prisons. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  I have  con- 
sidered the  great  influence  of  ignorance  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  man.  Instruction,  indeed, 
Mali  greatly  improve  the  human  character,  and 
the  facility  of  acquiring  it  in  our  days  is  a great 
blessing  to  mankind.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
and  interest  of  wise  and  paternal  goveraraents 
to  diffuse  instruction  as  widely  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  ac- 
cording to  local  and  particular  situations ; and 
whoever  wishes  to  promote  the  moral  conduct 
of  mankind,  and  insure  their  happiness,  will 
favour  public  institutions  for  useful  informal 
tion. 

It  is  both  more  effectual  towards  promoting 
the  wel ware  of  society  and  more. agreeable,  to 
correct  morals,  than  to  punish  crimes.  To  that 
end  it  ought  to  be  a serious  aivn  with  govern- 
ments, to  adopt  means  to  exclude  idleness  and 
intemperance  from  society.  Let  every  one  be 
occupied,  and  those  who  are  idle  dishonoured. 
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Children  should  be  accustomed  to  sobriety,  and 
intemperate  persons  despised.  Every  person 
found  intoxicated  in  the  streets  should  be  taken 
up  and  confined  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  fed 
on  bread  and  Avater.  It  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
jected, that  this  Avould  be  an  encroachment  on 
personal  liberty  ? But  do  we  never  encroach 
on  personal  liberty  for  more  unworthy  ends  ? 
Is  it  no  encroachment  on  individual  happiness, 
to  be  compelled  to  fight,  and  to  be  killed,  not 
for  the  welfare  of  society,  but  to  satisfy  the  ca- 
price of.  a tyrant,  or  the  senseless  ambition  of  a 
profligate  minister  ? and  yet  mankind  submit  to 
this  bondage,  and  think  it  honourable.  They 
submit  to  be  tom  from  their  friends,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  every  misery,  and  to  be  slain,  for  the 
gratification  of  mere  animal  feelings ; which  the 
love  of  glory,  and  the  thirst  of  power,  not  to 
speak  of  motives  arising  from  eovetiveness  and 
revenge,  undoubtedly  are  ; and  yet  they  will  re- 
bel against  the  least  restraint,  the  object  of 
Avhich  is  the  general  good.  This  shows  thali 
mankind  are  still  barbarous, 
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Persons  when  drunk  are  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  reason,  and  often  inclined  to  abuse  their 
animal  propensities ; and  hence  the  welfare  of 
society  requires  them  to  be  placed  in  a situa- 
tion where  they  can  do  no  harm,  and  which 
may  contribute  to  their  correction.  The  crimi- 
nal records  of  every  country  bear  evidence  of 
flagitious  crimes  committed,  and  much  misery 
inflicted,  of  which  drunkenness  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause. 

In  a well-regidated  state,  no  poverty  ought 
to  be  seen,  and  no  mendicity  tolerated.  Each 
citizen  ought  to  exercise  a profession,  and  each 
beggar  to  be  shut  up,  and  to  be  forced  ta  work 
in  public  employments.  Charity  is  misapplied, 
and  idleness  rewarded,  if  industrious  people  be 
obliged  to  support  the  poor.  The  law  obliging 
them  to  do  so  is  an  indirect  infringement  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  in  opposition  to  the  basis  of  a 
free  government,  which  admits  private  property, 
and  encourages  every  one  to  use  his  talents,  in  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  happiness  of 
the  nation.  The  poor  laws  encroach  on  this  right. 
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and  do  harm  to  society.  They  in  fact  hold  out  to 
the  profligate,  the  idle,  and  the  imbecile,  an  invi- 
tation to  act  without  regard  to  the  consequences 
of  their  actions,  and  promise  them,  that  if  they 
are  overtaken  by  the  calamities  which  nature 
has  attached  to  heedless  conduct,  the  virtuous 
and  considerate  shall  be  made  to  bear  the  bur- 
den for  them. 

If  the  poor,  on  account  of  tlieir  right  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  cannot  be  prevented  from  marry- 
ing, the  rich,  for  the  same  reason,  cannot  be 
forced  to  nourish  them.  It  is  an  infringement 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  an  industrious  citizen, 
to  be  compelled  to  support  a lazy>  drane.  If  the 
poor  must  be  permitted  to  marry,  after  the 
consequences  are  pointed  out  to  them,  then,  at 
least,  let  every  one  be  equally  free  ; let  him  who 
gets  children  provide  for  their  subsistence ; and 
let  him  who  labours  reap  the  whole  fruits  of  his 
own  industry. 

But,  it  may  still  be  said,  that  whoever  lives 
has  a right  to  the  prolongation  of  his  days,  and 
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that,  hence,  the  necessitous  must  not  be  allowed 
to  perish.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  those  who  exist  have  a right  to  partake  in 
whatever  nature  produces.  But  civil  laws  are 
destined  to  keep  order,  and  to  regulate  proper- 
ty. Now,  I am  willing  to  admit,  that  humani- 
ty calls  upon  us  to  preserve  those  who  actually 
exist;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible 
permanently  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  except  by  preventing  them,  by  some  means 
or  other,  from  excessive  propagation.  In  the 
first  place,  It’  is  a general  law  in  nature,  and  it 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  majikind,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  species  of  animals,  that 
every  germ  produced  is  not  permitted  to  pro- 
sper and  to  multiply.  As  things  are  now  ma- 
naged, however,  the  best  and  most  considerate 
of  the  race,  are  those  who  are  most  restrained 
from  multiplying ; because  they  see  the  evils, 
and  endeavour  to  avoid  them,  while  the  worth- 
less acnd  unreflecting  indulge  their  propensities 
without  fear,  and  fill  the  world  with  misery.- 
This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to 
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be.  Moreover,  for  the  sake  of  general  order, 
sailors  and  soldiers  are  prohibited  from  living  in 
matrimony,  and  why  should  not  the  same  liber- 
ty be  taken  with  the  poor  ? If  they  can  show  that 
they  have  the  means  of  supporting  a family,  they 
are  no  longer  poor,  and  the  interdict  would  not 
apply  to  them.  Finally,  In  no  country  have 
benevolent  institutions  alone  prevented  misery. 
The  poor,  according  to  the  general  principles  of 
])olltical  economy,  diminish  or  increase  in  num- 
Ijer,  according  to  the  means  afforded  for  their 
subsistence ; so  that  charity  alone  produces  the 
greatest  disorders,  when  directed  merely  to  their 
support.  Many  things  are  forced  upon,  as 
well  as  interdicted  to  individuals,  for  the  sake 
of  general  happiness  ; and  this  being  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  society,  I cannot  conceive  a reason 
why  the  abject  poor  may  not  be  hindered  from 
marrying,  for  the  general  good,  just  as  they 
are  excluded,  for  the  same  reason,  from  direct- 
ing the  government. 

Finally,  The  surest  and  most  Universal  means 
of  preventing  crimes,  would  be,  if  selfishness 
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could  [)e  made  subservient  to  general  benevo- 
lence, and  if  morality  could  become  the  leading 
aim  among  all  nations  then  the  kingdom  of' 
Heaven  would  in  fact  arrive.  The  influence  of 
this  principle  cannot  yet  be  felt  by  mankind  at 
large,  and  many  may  therefore  say,  Wliy,  then, 
do  you  speak  of  it  ? 1 answer,  Because  it  ap- 

pears to  me  that  the  arrangements  of  nature 
admit  of  such  a state,  and  that  men  require  on- 
ly to  understand  and  practise  her  laws,  to  bring 
it  about ; an(^  as  the  tendency  of  the  mind  is  to 
approximate  towards  truth,  and  to  appreciate  it 
when  discovered,  I am  not  without  hope,  that 
the  time  may  come,  when  the  higher  sentiments 
shall  prevail  over  the  lower  propensities,  and 
benevolence  over  selfishness.  Moreover,  the 
law  of  nature,  in  this  instance,  is  the  same  aa 
the  law  of  Christianity,  and  Tnith,  whether  ad- 
mitted or  rejected,  is  always  truth. 

I am  convinced,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
preceding  means  are  neglected  or  attended  to, 
offences  and  crimes  will  be  committed  or  pre- 
vented ; and  that  by  applying  them  in  practice. 
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mankind  will  improve  their  condition  moi'e  than 
by  punishing  malefactors,  and  praying  the  Hea- 
venly Father  for  his  assistance,  while  they 
neglect  the  natural  means  of  preventing  crimes, 
and  producing  good.  The  blessing  of  God 
will  follow  as  soon  as  we  submit  to  his  laws ; 
but  prayers  for  it,  while  we  contemn  them,  are 
impious  and  absurd. 


Correctim  of  Mal^actors. 

Let  us  now  examine  how'  far  the  second  aim 
of  criminal  legislation,  viz.  the  correction  of 
malefactors,  has  been  attained.  Experience 
shows,  that  punishments  alone  do  not  correct 
delinquents,  any  more  than  they  prevent  disor- 
ders. The  common  way  of  treating  criminals 
deprave  rather  than  improve  them.  The  per- 
ception of  this  truth  is  becoming  more  general 
eveiy  day,  and  some  practical  results  have  al- 
ready in  consequence  taken  place,  which  have 
]iroved  highly  beneficial ; and  I hope  that  the 
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good  effect  they  produce  will  encourage  their 
adoption  in  all  countries;  One  great  subject  of 
regret,  however,  remains,  that  the  nature  of 
man  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  that  in 
consequence,  many  modifications  of  treatment, 
which  individual  malefactors  require,  are  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Formerly,  malefactors  of  all  kinds,  young 
and  old,  persons  seduced  by  strong  temptation 
into  crimes,  even  those  who  were  only  accused 
and  detained  on  suspicion,  and  inveterate  vil- 
lains, were  shut  up  together.  In  many  prisons 
they  were  idle,  or  if  they  had  some  occupations 
they  were  generally  unprofitable,  sometimes 
too  easy,  at  other  times  too  hard ; often  dirty 
and  unwholesome ; and  because  punishment, 
and  not  reform,  was  the  principal  motive  of  con- 
fining prisoners,  they  were  treated  with  neglect 
Their  food  was  not  sufficient,  and  sometimes 
noxious.  Prisons  were  sometimes  erected  in 
damp  and  unwholesome  situations.  The  pri- 
soners were,  on  account  of  ill  treatment,  affect- 
ed with  various  cutaneous  and  scrophulous 
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diseases,  with  blindness,  dysentery,  consump- 
tion, typhus,  &c.  Such  aggravations  of  punish- 
ment were  too  severe,  and  against  the  intention 
of  the  law. 

This  error  has  been  felt,  but  in  our  days 
men  are  falling  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Here 
and  there  prisons  become  houses  of  reward. 
They  perhaps  appear  still  uncomfortable  to  the 
rich  administrators,  but  they  afford  more  com- 
fort than  the  greater  number  of  criminals  are 
accustomed  to.  The  prisoners  are  clothed,  se- 
cured against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
have  a good  bed  to  rest  un,  and  are  better  nou- 
rished than  at  home.  Some  persons,  indeed, 
commit  faults  in  order  to  be  taken  into  them. 
Such  prisons  fail  to  effect  their  purpose.  To 
be  confined  in  a prison,  ought  always  to  be  a 
, disagreeable  situation  in  one  way  or  another. 
A proper  arrangement  would  be,  to  have  in 
each  prison  a variety  of  apartments,  affording 
different  degrees  of  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  put  every  atrocious  criminal  into 
the  lowest  first,  and  let  him  rise  to  the  higher 
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as  his  moral  improvement  proceeded.  This 
would  be  a practical  illustration  of  the  great 
natural  truth,  That  a state  of  vice  is  one  of  mi- 
seiy,  and  a state  of  morality  one  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  Prisons  constructed  on  such  prin- 
ciples would  no  doubt  require  to  be  extensive  ; 
and  they  would,  in  their  first  erection,  be  expen- 
sive. But  whether  would  a nation  derive  great- 
er ultimate  advantage  from  a sufficient  number 
of  such  establishments,  to  correct  and  restrain 
the  vicious  part  of  her  population,  or  from  a 
victory  in  a war  about  a sugar  island  ? And  the 
sums  consumed  by  the  nations  of  Europe  in  pro- 
secuting quarrels  which  have  no  natural  foun- 
dation, and  in  inflicting  misery  on  each  other, 
would  have  placed  a penitentiary  in  every  de- 
partment of  every  kingdom  1 Such  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  dominion  of  the  Animal  over  the 
Man  in  human  affairs. 

There  am  still  other  causes  which  prevent 
the  correction  of  prisoners  Prisoners  are  taken 
in  ignorant,  idle,  poor,  and  disorderly,  and  are 
dismissed  in  the  same  state,  or  perhaps  more  in- 
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structed  in  vice.  Being  together,  they  are  in- 
duced to  converse  ; and  even  where  this  is  pro- 
hibited when  at  work,  they  take  advantage  of 
every  moment,  when  the  overseer  is  absent,  to 
do  so,  or  they  find  in  the  yard  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  companions. 
They  tell  each  other  their  crimes  and  tricks ; 
and  every  new  comer,  especially  if  his  natural 
dispositions  harmonize  with  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, profits  by  such  lessons,  and  his  corruption 
is  soon  complete.  In  a short  time  the  novice  is 
accustomed  to  live  intimately  with  the  outcasts 
of  mankind,  becomes  one  of  themselves,  and 
then  all  shame  and  bashfulness  disappear.  In 
this  manner,  according  to  the  saying  of  the  cri- 
niinals  themselves,  prisons  are  schools  where 
all  sorts  of  vices  are  taught.  The  malefactors 
become  friends,  and  form  projects,  to  be  execu- 
ted when  they  are  liberated ; they  organise 
bands,  and  prepare  to  pursue  with  greater  au- 
dacity their  former  criminal  life. 

The  greater  number  of  malefactors  who  are 
liljerated,  are  incapable  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
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hood.  Their  immoral  habits,  their  idleness, 
and  even  sometimes  their  intemperance,  have 
been  encreased  during  their  confinement,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  they 
should  yield  again  to  their  animal  dispositions. 
Nay,  some  are  forced  to  continue  their  depra- 
ved manner  of  living,  to  escape  dying  of  hun- 
ger. This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  those 
who  are  branded,  and  publicly  dishonoured. 
Who  will  give  employment  to  such  individuals? 
Who  will  work  with  them  in  the  same  shop  ? 
If  it  seem  necessary  to  brand,  in  order  to  know 
whether  a criminal  has  already  committed  a 
crime,  let  it  be  done  where  the  mark  may  easi- 
ly be  concealed. 

Another  manner  of  treating  prisoners,  with- 
out correcting  them,  and  which  is  very  illiberal 
towards  neighbouring  countries,  is  that  of  send- 
ing all  malefactors  over  the  boundaries.  Such 
a course  of  proceeding  should  be  only  permit- 
ted in  cases  of  political  errors.  In  other  cases, 
it  is  saying  to  a malefactor,  Do  not  steal  in  my 
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house,  but  go  to  my  neighbour’s,  and  do  what 
you  please. 

The  common  \vay  of  treating  criminals  gives 
rise  to  another  injustice  against  society.  Acr 
cording  to  the  present  mode  of  conducting  jails, 
those  who,  by  their  criminal  actions,  disturb  the 
general  peace,  live  at  the  expence  of  the  quiet 
and  honest  citizens.  It  is  indeed  shameful, 
that  malefactors,  who  are  commonly  stout  fellows, 
and  in  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  should  not 
gain  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  while 
manufacturers  get  immensely  rich  by  the  em- 
ployment of  other  people. 

Thus,  it  is  high  time  to  rectify  such  abuses. 
The  aim  of  all  prisons  for  malefactors,  who  are 
to  be  sent  back  into  society,  ought  to  be  only 
one  and  the  same,  viz.  correction.  But,  then, 
in  order  to  change  the  houses  of  Perversion, 
which  all  common  prisons  are,  into  houses  of 
Correction,  other  regulations  must  be  put  into 
execution, 

I repeat  that  these  ideas  are  not  new,  but  they 
must  be  repeated  till  they  are  practised  every 
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where.  First,  then,  let  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce offences  and  crimes  be  removed.  Igno- 
rant people  who  are  taken  up,  should  receive 
instruction,  and  their  attention  should  parti- 
cularly be  directed  to  their  duty  in  society. 
They  must  be  treated  as  grown  up  children 
whose  education  has  been  neglected.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  to  change  their  habits  than  those 
of  children,  but  they  are  more  capable  of  feel- 
ing the  difference  of  motives,  and  their  will  may 
exercise  a greater  influence  on  their  actions. 

Idleness  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  to- 
lerated. Those  who  know  a trade,  may  con- 
tinue to  exercise  it ; and  those  who  do  not  know, 
may  learn  one.  The  better  heads  may  super- 
intend the  inferior,  and  become  their  masters 
and  teachers.  Every  prisoner  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work  to  pay  his  expences.  If  they 
gain  more  than  is  necessary  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  if  they  have  placed  their  fellow  crea- 
tures in  misery,  those,  for  instance,  who  have 
put  fire  to  the  house  and  destroyed  the  whole 
property  of  a family,  ought  to  be  obliged  to  in- 
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demnify  tliem  as  far  as  possible  ; others  who 
gain  above  their  personal  wants,  may  be  allow- 
ed to  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  their  family,  or 
may  put  it  aside  to  receive  it  at  their  exit.  Pri- 
sons should  be  open  to  the  gratuitous  inspec- 
tion and  superintendance  of  intelligent  and  be- 
nevolent individuals  of  the  community,  or  if 
such  cannot  be  found,  the  prisoners  might  work 
to  pay  inspectors.  The  confinement  should 
last  till  the  occasional  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
the  offence  are  removed,  and  till  amendment  is 
probable;  and  on  being  released,  the  prisoners 
ought  stiU,  for  a certain  time,  to  be  observed  by 
the  inspectors  or  the  police.  If  each  large  town 
were  divided  into  districts,  and  several  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  each  district  would  act 
as  inspectors,  and  visit  the  released  prisoners 
who  come  to  settle  in  it,  they  might  save  many 
from  relapsing  into  crime. 

The  system  of  confining  prisoners  indefinitely 
till  corrected,  certainly  supposes  perfect  justice 
in  the  management  of  the  jails  ; otherwise  per- 
sons might  be  detained  in  prison  from  improper 
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motives,  and  much  longer  than  necessary  for 
amendment.  Such  an  abuse  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  guarded  against;  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  all  checks  to  its  existence,  might  be 
found  in  the  system  of  open  and  gratuitous  in- 
spection by  benevolent  individuals  above  re- 
commended. The  public  could  never  con- 
spire to  do  injustice  to  an  individual ; and 
while  his  confinement  was  continued  under 
their  eye,  there  would  be  very  little  chance 
of  its  being  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  prolong- 
ed. Or,  the  period  of  confinement  might  be 
mentioned  in  the  sentence,  leaving  power  to  the 
inspectors,  or  some  properly  constituted  autho- 
rities, to  shorten  it  on  proofs  of  amendment. 

The  efficacy  of  prisons  estabhshed  according 
to  sound  principles,  is  no  longer  speculative. 
Penn  first  showed  it  in  a practical  way  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. Several  governments  have  followed 
his  example,  and  the  result  has  perfectly  an- 
swered their  expectations  Relapses  of  malefac- 
tors dismissed  from  prisons  and  common  houses 
of  correction  are  usual,  while  in  the  . houses  of 
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correction,  conducted  according  to  the  new  plan, 
only  one  or  two  in  a hundred  are  confined  a se- 
cond time. 

The  new  method  of  treating  criminals  is  ad- 
vantageous also  in  other  respects  to  society. 
The  prisoners  gain  more  than  they  consume, 
and  being  corrected,  they  no  longer  injure  or- 
derly, nor  seduce  innocent  persons. 

It  is  important  to  understand  human  nature, 
and  the  modified  characters  of  the  malefactors, 
in  order  to  ti*eat  them  properly,  because  every 
measure  Avhich  the  natural  constitution  of  each 
individual  renders  available  to  produce  amend- 
ment may  require  to  be  employed.  A know- 
ledge of  this  kind  wiU  confirm  and  render  still 
more  useful  the  practical  views  of  several  intelli- 
gent benefactors  of  mankind.  The  reader  may 
consult  John  Howard  on  Prisons  and  Houses 
of  Correction  ; the  work  on  the  Prisons  of  Phi- 
ladelphia by  a European  (Duke  of  Lian- 
court);  Th^rie  des  Paines  etdes  Recompenses, 
par  Jeremie  Bentham  ; An  inquiry,  whether 
Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prevented  by 
our  present  system  of  Prison-discipline,  by 
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Thom.  Buxton,  &c.  ; and  he  will  find  in  Phre- 
nology,  a most  satisfatory  theory  to  explain  and 
to  direct  the  farther  application  of  the  practical 
maxims  of  these  authors. 


Treatment  Incorrigihle  Offenders. 

I COME  to  the  third  point  of  penal  legislation, 
viz.  that  which  has  for  its  aim  to  secure  society 
against  incorrigible  individuals.  I shall  not  en- 
ter into  the  vain  discussions  on  the  right  of  so- 
ciety to  inflict  capital  punishment.  I take  it 
for  granted,  that  society  is  entitled  to  cut  off 
one  of  its  limbs  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of 
the  rest,  if  there  be  no  better  means  of  securing 
that  end  ; but  death,  as  the  last  evil,  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted  till  all  other  means  have  proved 
ineffectual. 

Some  crimes  are  punished  with  death,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  their  repetition.  All  judicious 
writers,  however,  speak  with  regret  of  the  fre- 
quency of  capitaf  punishment,  and  deny -that  it 
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has  this  particular  efiPect.  Death  is  not  equally 
frightful  to  every  one.  Criminal  legislators 
judge  of  others  according  to  their  o^vn  feelings  ; 
they  fear  death,  hence  they  think  that  all  men 
do  the  same-  Experience,  however,  shows  that 
to  many  persons  death,  when  contemplated  at  a 
distance  and  as  a contingency,  is  not  appalling. 
Nay,  by  some,  even  the  immediate  infliction  of 
it  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a small  evil.  The 
unfortunate  wish  for  it,  in  order  to  be  delivered 
from  their  pains.  Those  in  despair  destroy 
themselves,  and  many  become  the  martyrs  of 
ambition  and  religion.  The  laws,  themselves, 
suppose  that  the  loss  of  life  is  little  in  the  eyes 
of  many  criminals,  for  means  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent them  from  putting  an  end  to  their  days, 
which  they  would  do  rather  than  be  confined 
for  life.  It  is  certain,  that  several  criminals  aro 
not  at  all  moved  by  the  sentence  of  death,;  and 
that  they  go  to  the  gallows  with  .perfect  calm- 
ness and  resignation.  Inveterate  criminals  com- 
monly say,  Dying  is  nothing,  we. must  finish  in 
that  way. 
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It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  de- 
livering society  from  villains,  particularly  from 
those  who  are  dangerous  to  the  existence  of 
others.  A tree  that  brings  forth  no  fruit,  is  cut 
down  and  burnt ; a furious  animal  is  killed  ; 
and  a dangerous  fellow  may,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, be  extirpated.  Yet  I am  also  of  opinion, 
that  capital  punishment  might  be  abohshed, 
and  replaced  by  other  means  which  would  be 
more  effectual  to  protect  society.  There  is  an 
inconsistency  in  the  present  practice  of  inflicting 
death  as  a punishment  for  a great  variety  of  of- 
fences ; for  certainly  crimes  differing  greatly  in 
atrocity  do  not  merit  exactly  the  same  retribu- 
tion. If  it  be  true  that  crimes  must  be  judged 
of  according  to  the  perversity  of  the  malefac- 
tor, and  according  to  the  mischief  which  results 
from  the  offence,  and  if  it  be  established  as  an 
axiom,  that  a crime  consists  in  the  intention  and 
not  in  the  action,  all  crimes  which  are  at  present 
capitally  punished,  cannot  be  considered  as 
equal  in  guilt.  A man  who  intentionally  kills 
his  benefactor,  or  another  who  kills  one  who 
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has  excited  his  jealousy  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  his  family  ; an  inexperienced  girl  who,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  destroys  her  offspring,  the 
cause  of  her  misery  for  life  ; the  horrid  monster 
who  strangles  an  old  father  to  enjoy  his  inheri- 
tance the  sooner;  the  prostitute  who  assassi- 
nates the  companions  of  her  debauchery  ; and 
the  highwayman  whose  whole  life  is  only  a suc- 
cession of  robberies  and  murders,  who  spreads 
desolation  and  devastation  in  whole  districts, 
cannot  be  considered  as  equally  guilty.  Either, 
therefore,  the  minor  offences  should  be  visited 
>vith  a less  punishment  than  death,  or,  to  pre- 
serve consistency,  the  greater  offences  should  be 
followed  by  death  aggravated  by  increased  hor- 
rors; a proposition  at  which  even  the  sanguin- 
ary spirit  of  legislation  would  revolt.  It  will 
perhaps  be  replied,  that  death  is  the  ultimate 
extent  of  judicial  authority  over  malefactors, 
and  that  every  punishment  beyond  it  is  cruelty. 
But  even  in  that  case,  it  ought  not  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  individuals  who  might  be  prevented  from 
doing  evil  by  other  means,  such  as  confinement 
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and  education,  nor  on  those  equally,  who  are 
guilty  in  very  different  degrees,  particularly 
since  it  does  not  prevent  others  from  committing 
similar  offences. 

If  the  proper  means  of  education  and  correc- 
tion were  employed  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  injustice  in  criminal  legislation  now 
mentioned,  might  be  avoided,  and,  indeed,  there 
would  soon  be  no  occasion  for  capital  punish- 
ment at  all.  There  ought  to  be  a particular 
establishment  for  those  who  are  confined  for 
life,  regulated  by  sound  principles.  It  may  be 
found  necessary  to  treat  some  with  severity,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  number  will  be  kept  in  order 
by  just  treatment. 

The  idea  of  punishment  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  different  degrees  of  guilt.  If 
the  reformation  of  malefactors  were  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  penal  code,  the  possibility  and 
means  of  correction  would  be  the  first  object  to 
be  considered,  and  the  extent  of  the  guilt  only 
the  second.  Punishment  would  then  be  viewed 
as  one  of  the  means  of  correction,  but  all  the 
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Others  would  likewise  be  examined  and  employ- 
ed. The  greater  the  villain,  the  more  care 
would  be  taken  to  correct  him.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  different  de- 
grees of  guilt.  On  this  point,  many  ideas  may 
be  communicated  which  are  not  adequately  un- 
derstood by  legislators,  because  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  human  nature. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  human  intelligence 
to  decide  with  perfect  justice,  in  regard  to  the 
precise  extent  of  guilt  and  innocence  in  every 
particular  case.  All  the  motives  and  causes 
which  have  determined  a malefactor  to  commit 
a crime,  cannot  be  known  by  man,  and  without 
such  a knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a per- 
fectly just  estimate  of  the  exact  degree  ofi 
guilt.  Such  a judgment  must  be  remitted  to 
Him  alone,  who  is  all  wise.  Although,  how- 
ever, human  wisdom  has  limits,  it  must  extend 
itself  as  far  as  possible.  In  penal  legislation, 
extenuating  and  aggravating  motives  are  admit- 
ted ; and  indeed  some  individuals,  the  fatuous 
and  insane,  are  not  held  as  answerable  at  all  for 
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their  actions.  In  other  cases,  actions  may  be 
clearly  illegal,  which  nevertheless  admit  of  ex- 
tenuating motives.  I shall  speak  of  several 
grounds  of  extenuation  which  appear  to  me  to 
he  founded  in  nature,  but  which  nevertheless 
are  not  considered  as  such  in  different  coun- 
tries. 


ON  THE  ILLEGAL  ACTONS  OF. PERSONS  WHO 

TO  Siylq.rr-"} 

. ARE  .GUILTLESS.^ 

OAii'  to  ? 9TR1  9TR 

The  first  condition  upon  which  a man  is  an- 

swerable  for  his  actions,  is,  that  fie  is  free.  Here 

■ ' io  isuv 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  my  ideas  on  moral 

'■  'T9V- 

liberty,  such  as  they  are  developed  in  The  Phy~ 
siognomicol  Syste7)u  are  known  to  the  reader. 
Whenever  moral  liberty  is  wanting,  there  is  no 
gTiilt.  This  is  the  case  at  those  periods  of  life 
when  the  human  faculties  have  not  acquired 
strength  enough  to  exercise  will,  viz.  in  infancy, 
or  when  the'  influence  of  will  is  suppressed  by 
the  state  of  disease.  In  all  countries,  a certain 
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age  is  fixed  when  punishment  may  be  inflicted. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  diseased  state 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  excludes  cul- 
pability; but  the  extent  and  appearances  of 
this  state  are  pot  sufficiently  understood. 


I. — Illegal  actions  (yf  Idiots. 


Idiocy  is  Complete  or  Partial : Instances  of 

.^fr^SJTJlur  a.  , 

the  former  kind  are  rare ; of  the  latter  numer- 


ous. Complete  idiotism  is  easily  distinguished, 
and  does  not  require  a detailed  elucidation  ; but 
the  common  manner  of  judging  of  incomplete 
idiotism  is  frequently  very  erroneous.  Legislators 


and  judges  are  not  yet  convinced  that  there  are 
various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  ma- 


nifestations of  each  power  depend  on  a particu- 
lar part  of  the  brain  ; that  one  or  several  organs 
may  be  very  active,  while  others  are  in  a state 

‘’O 

of  idiotism.  These  facts,  however,  which,  al- 
though’  not  generally  admitted,  are  true,  ex- 
plain  why,  in  some  individuals,  the  perceptive 
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iaculties  and  the  inferior  propensities  may  be 
very  active,  while  the  powers  of  the  moral  will 
are  silent.  Such  individuals  are  like  animals, 
and  cannot  be  moved  by  moral  motives.  They 
act  only  according  to  the  feelings  which  they 
possess,  without  being  able  to  choose  between 
motives.  Pinel  speaks  of  an  idiot  who  had 
the  most  determinate  inclination  to  imitate  the 
voice  and  gesture  of  all  persons  around  her.  It 
is  observed,  says  Fodare,  “ That  by  an  inex- 
plicable particularity  several  cretins,  endowed 
with  so  litde. intelligence,  are  born  with  a par- 
ticular talent  for  drawing,  musical  composition, 
rhyming,  &c.  1 have  seen,"”  continues  he,  “ se- 

veral of  them,  who  learned,  by  themselves,  to 
play  pretty  well  on  the  organ  or  harpsicord ; 
others,  without  having  had  any  master,  knew 
how  to  mend  watches  and  to  make  various  me- 
chanical instruments.  This  phenomenon  pro- 
bably results  from  the  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  organ  on  which  such  or  such  an  art 
depends,  and  not  at  all  from  the  understanding. 
For,  these  individuals  do  not  know  how  to  read 
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books  which  treat  of  the  principles  of  the  re- 
spective arts  ; they  are  even  disturbed  at  being 
desired  to  learn  the  principles 

I have  mentioned  many  cases  in  my  work  on 
Insanity^  (p.  120. — 133.)  ; and  in  that  on  Phy- 
siognomy, where  I speak  of  destructiveness  and  ' 
covetiveness.  Idiots,  although  mischievous,  are 
not  objects  of  punishment,  yet  it  is  rash  to  say, 
that  all  means  of  correction  are  useless.  They 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  prevented  from  do- 
ing harm  to  others ; and  as  they  camiot  be  left 
to  themselves,  thei’e  ought  to  .be  liouses  of  secTiw 
rity  for  such  unfortunate  individuals. 

There  are  cases,  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  decide  whether  there  is  or  is  not  will.  “ Per- 
sons,” says  Dr  Rush  *f*,  “ who  are  inordinately 
devoted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  are  irreclaim- 
able by  all  the  considerations  which  domestic 
obligations,  friendship,  reputation,  property,  and 
sometimes  even  by  those  which  religion  and  the 


• Traite  du  Goitre  et  du  Cretinisme.  Paris,  1800,  p.  133. 
Diseases  of  the  Mind,  p.  268. 
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love  of  life  can  suggest  to  them.  An  habitual 
drunkard,  when  strongly  urged  by  one  of  his 
friends  to  leave  off  drinking,  said.  Were  a keg 
of  rum  in  one  corner  of  a room,  and  were  a 
cannon  constantly  discharging  balls  between  me 
and  it,  I would  not  refrain  from  passing  before 
that  cannon,  in  order  to  get  at  the  rum. 

“ There  are  many  instances,”  continues  Dr 
Rush*,“  of  persons  of  sound  understanding,  and 
some  of  uncommon  talents,  who  are  affected  with 
the  lying  disease.  Persons  thus  diseased,  can  nei- 
ther speak  the  truth  upon  any  subject,  nor  tell 
the  same  story  twice  in  the  same  way,  nor  de- 
scribe any  thing  as  it  has  appeared  to  other 
people.  Their  falsehoods  are  seldom  calculated 
to  injure  any  body  but  themselves,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  of  an  hyperbolical  or  boasting  na- 
ture, and  not  injurious  to  the  characters  and 
property  of  others.  That  it  is  a corporeal  dis- 
ease, I infer  from  its  sometimes  appearing  in 
mad  people,  who  are  remarkable  for  veracity  in 


• Lib.  cit.  p.  264. 
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the  healthy  state  of  their  minds,  several  instan- 
ces of  which  I have  known  in  the  Pennsylvani- 
an hospital.  Persons  affected  with  this  disease, 
are  often  amiable  in  their  tempers  and  manners, 
and  sometimes  benevolent  and  charitable  in 
their  dispositions.  Lying,  as  a vice,  is  said  to 
be  incurable.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
it  as  a disease  when  it  appears  in  adult  life.” 
The  time  will  come  when  several  malefactors 
will  be  declared  as  insane,  who  are  now  punished. 
The  only  difference,  however,  will  perhaps  be 
in  the  aim  of  their  confinement,  viz.  they  will  be 
shut  up,  in  order  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
mischief,  instead  of  being  shut  up  with  the  view 
of  making  atonement  to  justice.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  severe,  but  they  are  just.  General 
order  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  one  or  several  individuals.  Even  these 
persons,  however,  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  their  natural  rights.  In  a pri- 
son at  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey),  we  found  a boy  of 
an  unfortunate  cerebral  organization ; the  fore- 
head was  low  and  narrow,  depressed  imme- 
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diately  above  the  eyebrows,  much  hollowed  side- 
wards al)ove  the  eyes,  but  large  and  prominent 
at  the  temples.  His  countenance  indicated  sly- 
hess  and  malice.  Dr  Call  said,  that  such  in- 
dividuals should  not  be  left  at  liberty,  but  ought 
to  be  kept  in  an  establishment  for  security.  The 
registers,  when  referred  to,  proved  that  the  boy, 
froth  infancy,  had  shown  the  most  obstinate 
propensity  to  steal.  Such  individuals,  indeedj 
become  more  incurable  upon  every  relapse.  In 
such  cases,'  all  means  of  correction  should  be 
tried  first,  and  if  these  are  found  fruitless,  it 
should  then  be  declared  lawful ' to  detain  them 
for  life,  but  to  tr^t  them  with  humanity.  They 
ought  to  be  considered  as  persons  aifected  i^dth 
a disease,  pregnant’ with  danger  to  society.  In 
general,  nothirig’^^but  amendment  of  conduct 
should  entitle  malef^tors  to  return  to  the  so- 
ciety which  they  have  disturbed. 
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Illegal  actions  qf  Madmen. 

Madness  is  every  where  allowed  to  take  away 
guilt,  but  its  nature  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood. The  most  important  points  to  be  attend^ 
ed  to  are,  that  it  may  be  general  or  partial ; 
that  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties may  be  deranged,  and  that  general  and 
jiartial  insanit^y  may  be  continual  or  intermit- 
tent. General  and  continual  madness  is  easily 
distinguished,  but  partial  and  intermittent  insa- 
nity is  less  known  than  it  ought  to’ be. 

My  ideas  on  these  points  are  detailed  in  my 
work  on  Insanity,  and  I refer  to  it  for  a fuller 
development  of  the  subject.  Individuals  under 
the  involuntary  influence  of  these  faculties 
through  disease,  are  to  be  treated  as  patients 
and  cured,  not  as  criminals  to  be  punished. 
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ON  ILLEGAL  ACTIONS  WHICH  ADMIT  OF 
EXTENUATING  MOTIVES. 

It  is  impossible  to  weigh  exactly  the  motives 
which  may  produce  illegal  actions.  In  examin- 
ing whether  an  action  be  just  or  unjust,  we 
commonly  think  only  whether  it  is  conformable 
to  the  law  or  against  it.  Y et,  as  long  as  legis- 
lation intends  to  punish,  the  degree  of  guilt  at- 
tributable to  the  individual  cannot  be  entirely 
overlooked ; for  otherwise,  an  idiot  who  assassi- 
nates would  fall  to  be  punished  like  a sane  per- 
son ; in  short,  extenuating  motives  would  not 
in  any  case  be  admitted. 

Violent  passions  and  affections,  such  as  anger, 
fury,  jealousy,  rage,  &c.  are  considered  as  a 
transient  madness,  and  are  justly  admitted  as 
extenuating  motives.  But  it  ought  to  be  known, 
that  some  persons  may  feel  internally  an  exces- 
sive excitement  of  these  affections,  who  restrain 
the  outward  expressions  of  them ; nay,  that  such 
persons  sometimes  suffer  even  more  than  those 
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who  manifest  their  anger  extern^ly,  and  who 
tear  their  hair  or  stamp  with  the  feet,  &c. 
Shame,  despair,  and  many  secret  affections 
darken  the  spirit  of  man,  as  much  as  sudden 
and  violent  passions  ; and  they  derange  equally 
the  state  of  health  and  the  judgment. 

Moreover,  the  same  exciting  cause  will  act 
violently  on  one  person,  and  scarcely  make  an 
impression  on  another,  according  to  their  na- 
tural constitutions.  Certain  kinds  of  food, 
principally  liquors,  excite  differently  the  indivi- 
dual dispositions  of  different  persons."'  Wine  or 
brandy  render  one  courageous  and  quarrelsome, 
another  eloquent,  sincere,  amorous,  sorry,  gay. 
See.  The  highwayman,  Peter  Petri,  a com- 
panion of  Schinderhannes,  seemed  to  be  in- 
sensible in  his  common  state  ; but  when  he  had 
taken  several  glasses  of  brandy,  he  behaved  like 
a tiger,  and  attacked  friends  and  enemies  indis- 
criminately. We  know  the  history  of  a woman 
who,  after  drinking  some  glasses  of  brandy,  felt 
a strong  involuntary  desire  to  become  an  incen.- 
diary.  Illegal  actions  done  during  drunkenness, 
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at  least  the  first  time,  should  find  in  it  an  ex- 
tenuating motive.  The  guilt  is  greater,  if  the 
effect  of  spirituous  liquors  be  known,  and  if 
they  be  not  avoided. 

The  most  intricate  situation,  with  respect  to 
extenuating  motives,  is  when  one  faculty  in  par- 
ticular is  extremely  active  in  individuals.  This 
may  happen  with  regard  to  every  power.  If  it 
be  the  case  with  a superior  faculty,  such  as  be- 
nevolence or  veneration,  the  individual  may  be 
said  to  be  fortunate.  It  is  in  this  way  that  an 
explanation  can  be  given  how  certain  feelings, 
for  instance,  an  insatiable  desire  of  glory,  govern 
the  whole  conduct  of  some  persons.  In  the 
same  way,  every  animal  propensity  may  become 
excessively  active.  This  state  is  not  insanity  ; 
the  individuals  are  able  to  distinguish  the  in- 
fluence which  excites  them,  and  have  power  to 
restrain  it,  and  are  therefore  answerable  for 
their  actions ; but  their  situation  is  an  unfortu- 
nate one  ; for  they  are  called  upon  to  maintain 
a dreadful  struggle  with  their  ruling  propensity. 
In  a family  which  we  know,  the  desire  to 
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drink  liquors  is  hereditary  ; the  grandfather 
and  the  father  have  killed  themselves  by  hard 
drinking,  the  grandchild,  when  only  five  years 
of  age,  manifested  the  same  inclination.  There 
are  similar  examples  \vith  respect  to  covetiveness 
and  destructiveness.  The  question,  then,  is. 
Whether,  and  how  far  the  innate  dispositions, 
when  in  this  manner  excessively  strong,  are  to 
be  considered  as  extenuating  motives?  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain,  that  not  only  violent  and 
sudden  affections,  but  also  various  other  excite- 
ments, ought  also  to  be  considered  as  extenuat- 
ing ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  degrees,  as  they  are  understood. 

Let  us  examine  a few  examples,  among  the 
infinite  number  which  might  be  quoted.  A 
first  lieutenant  was  inspired  with  a passion  for 
the  wife  of  a private  in  his  company.  This 
virtuous  woman  steadily  refused  his  proposi- 
tions and  importunities,  without  saying  a word 
of  it  to  her  husband.  One  day,  at  exercise,  the 
lieutenant  treated  the  husband  very  ill,  and  ot- 
dered  him  several  times  to  be  bastinadoed.  As 
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the  husband  complained,  he  was  treated  as  stub- 
born and  mutinous,  and  forced  to  be  silent  by 
fifteen  other  blows.  His  unfortunate  wife  told 
him  the  intention  of  the  lieutenant.  From 
Thursday  to  Sunday  he  meditated  and  project- 
ed the  death  of  his  wife  and  his  children.  He 
admonished  his  wife  to  confess,  and  to  go  to  the 
communion-table.  He  did  the  same.  He  was 
always,  mild,  a good  father,  and  an  excellent 
husband,  but  during  these  days  he  excelled  in 
these  qualities.  On  Sunday,  after  dinner,  he 
proposed  to  his  wife  to  take  a walk  with  him. 
He  conducted  her  under  the  sallow-trees,  plahu 
ed  along  the  glacis  of  the  citadel  at  Breslaw, 
and  whilst  caressing  her  most  tenderly,  he  pier- 
ced her  heart  with  a dagger.  He  went  back  in 
haste,  that  he  might  not  be  prevented  from 
sending  his  two  children  into  heaven.  He 
hoped  to  find  in  them  intercessors  before  God. 
He  killed  tliem  with  a little  axe ; placed  them 
on  the  bed,  their  krais  crossed  ^ went  then  di- 
rectly to'  the  ghard,  with  a countenance  of  sa- 
tisfaction, and  told  what  he  had  done.  “ Now,'’' 
added  he,  “ may  the  Lieutenant  of  ***  make 
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love  to  my  wife.  She  and  Her  children  are  se- 
cured against  seduction  and  dishonour.  They 
will  be  obliged  to  me  for  their  happiness,  and 
pray  for  me  in  heaven.”  The  court-martial,  at 
Breslaw  in  Silesia,  did  not  think  of  extenuating 
motives,  but  even  aggravated  his  punishment, 
by  depriving  him  in  prison,  and  at  the  moment 
of  execution,  of  the  presence  of  a clergyman  who 
might  encourage  and  prepare  him  for  death. 

The  work  of  Cuichton  on  Insanity  contains 
several  examples  of  this  kind.  “ Catharine 
Hanslerin,  forty-five  years  old,  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  Donauworth.  She  had  been  twelve 
years  married  to  a man  of  a severe  and  unfeel- 
ing temper,  and,  excepting  a fever,  and  some 
slight  irregularites  in  regard  to  her  metises, 
was  a tolerably  healthy  woman.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1785,  she  was  detected  in  steal- 
ing milk  in  the  village  where  she  lived.  She 
solicited,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  that  the 
circumstance  might  be  concealed  from  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  dreaded.  It  was  promised, 
but  not  observed.  At  first,  he  was  told  of  it 
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in  an  obscure  way,  but  he  afterwards  discover- 
ed the  whole  truth. 

“ The  detection  of  her  fraud  made  a deep 
impression  on  her  mind,  not  only  on  account  of 
her  good  name,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
treatment  she  was  likely  to  receive  from  her 
husband.  In  consequence  of  this,  she  became 
low  in  spirits,  and  melancholy.  She  had  con- 
fessed, but  it  did  not  relieve  her  mind.  She 
prayed  often,  without  knowing  what  she  said. 
She  had  been  frequently  seized  with  violent 
headaches,  during  which  she  was  not  conscious 
of  what  she  did. 

“ Her  husband,  when  he  heard  of  her  steal- 
ing, beat  her  severely.  After  this  ill-treatment 
she  went  to  bed,  trembling  for  fear,  and  dread- 
ing worse  usage  the  next  day.  Her  daughter, 
a little  girl  seven  years  old,  came  to  her  bed- 
side, and  prayed  with  her.  She  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  leaving  her  husband,  and  ask- 
ed her  daughter,  if  she  would  stay  with  her  fa- 
ther ? This  the  girl  refused  to  do,  as  she  was 
afraid  of  him.  After  praying  devoutly,  early 
in  the  morning  she  left  her  husband's  house,  . 
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and  took  her  daughter  along  with  her,  and  also 
her  infant,  that  was  only  two  months  and  a halt 
old.  As  she  was  about  to  depart,  she  again 
asked  her  daughter  if  she  would  not.  rather  live 
with  her  father  ? The  girl  answered  she  would 
rather  die.  The  thoughts  which  this  answer 
occasioned  in  the  mother’s  mind,  the  misery 
and  distress  which  surrounded  her,  the  fear  of 
what  might  happen  to  her  children  in  case  she 
died,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  own  ai'dent 
wish  to  finish  her  existence,  all  these  thoughts 
caused  her  to  form  the  barbarous  resolution  of 
drowning  them. 

“ The  infant  she  took  in  her  arms,  and  being 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  she  caused 
her  daughter  to  kneel  down  and  pray  to  God 
to  deserve  a good  death.  She  then  tied  the  in- 
fant in  the  amis  of  the  girl,  blessed  them,  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  them,  and  threw 
both  into  the  river.  She  afterwards  returned 
to  the  village,  told  what  she  had  done,  and  was 
executed.” 

“ A young  woman,  twenty-three  years  of 
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age,  was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  at 
Onolbach,  1755.  She  was  received  with  blows 
and  stripes.  This  treatment  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  her  mind,  that  she  began  to  de- 
test life,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  determin- 
ed to  commit  murder.  She  tliought  that  by 
so  doing,  she  would  have  time  allowed  her  for 
repentance,  which  she  knew  she  could  not  have, 
were  she  to  destroy  herself.  She  premeditated 
her  design  in  cold  blood,  and  accomplished  it 
on  another  woman  in  the  following  manner. 

“ One  Sunday  she  complained  of  being  iU, 
and  requested  to  be  excused  from  attending 
Divine  service.  A simple,  and  half  fatuous 
ffirl  was  allowed  to  attend  her.  She  convinced 

O 

this  girl  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  being 
relieved  from  their  present  miserable  situation ; 
but  by  their  both  consenting  to  die,  and  she 
proposed  to  the  girl  to  kill  her  first.  The  girl 
was  soon  reconciled  to  the  proposition,  and  the 
only  condition  she  made  was,  that  her  compa- 
nion should  not  hurt  her.  She  stretched  her- 
self out,  and  the  murderess  accomplished  the 
horrid  crime  by  cutting  the  girl's  throat. 
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“ Upon  being  asked,  in  the  court  of  justice, 
what  could  have  induced  her  to  commit  so  hor- 
rid a deed,  as  the  murder  of  her  fellow-prison- 
er she  ansvvered.  Fear  of  the  sharp  blows  and 
pain  she  knew  she  had  to  sustain  in  the  house 
of  correction.  She  thought  within  herself,  if  I 
take  away  my  own  life,  my  soul  is  lost  for 
ever ; but  if  I murder  another,  though  in  that 
case  I also  must  forfeit  my  life,  still  I shall  have 
time  to  repent,  and  Goo  will  pardon  me.  When 
she  was  asked,  Whether  she  had  no  hatred 
against  the  deceased,  or  if  she  had  ever  received 
any  ill-usage  from  her.f*  she  answered,  Tliat 
the  deceased  had  never  done  her  any  injury, 
and  if  any  thing  vexed  the  deceased,  she  always 
came  to  her  to  make  her  complaints.  Upon 
being  asked,  if  she  slept  well  after  having  com- 
mitted so  horrid  aji  act  ? she  answered.  That 
she  prayed  to  God  before  going  to  bed,  and 
slept  well,  and  when  she  awoke,  she  again 
prayed.  She  seemed  perfectly  calm  and  recol- 
lected during  her  trial,  until  it  was  explained  to 
her,  that  she  had  drawn  down  the  eternal 
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wrath  of  God  upon  herself  Then  she  wept 
bitterly.  The  physician  ascribed  the  crime  to 
despair,  and  tadium  vit<z\  but  the  law  would 
not  understand  the  hint.’’ 

There  is  a similar  fact  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
nal which  is  published  at  Leipzig,  under  the 
title  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt^  (N.  9^- 
1st  Aug.  1805).  Amongst  a great  number  of 
malefactors  confined  in  the  prison  of  Torgaw, 
and  presented  to  Dr  Gall,  there  was  a woman 
who  had  drowned  her  child,  a boy  of  four  years 
old.  Dr  Gall  examined  her  head,  then  took 
the  hand  of  Professor  Loden,  who  was  present, 
and  put  it  upon  the  organ  of  Pbiloprogenitive- 
ness,  that  he  might  examine  its  size.  When  the 
prisoner  had  retired.  Gall  said  that  that  organ 
was  great  in  this  woman,  the  organ  of  Murder 
(as  it  Avas  then  called)  small,  and  that,  in  gene- 
ral, her  head  was  well  organised.  He  desired 
to  be  informed  of  her  character  and  capacities, 
principally  with  respect  to  her  crime.  The  ma- 
gistrate said  that  this  person  was  born  of  pot>r 
parents,  whom  she  had  lost  early,  and  that  she 
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had  received  no  education.  When  grown  up, 
she  became  a servant  in  the  village.  Every 
one  was  satisfied  with  her  conduct  and  beha- 
viour. Unfortunately  she  was  seduced,  and 
had  a child.  The  being  to  whom  she  gave  life 
was  the  cause  of  her  misery.  She  was  dismiss- 
ed from  service,  and  no  one  would  receive  her 
on  account  of  the  child.  For  a long  time  she 
did  not  know  how  to  endure  her  situation.  She 
loved  her  infant  with  the  most  tender  alFec- 
tion,  though  she  had  reason  to  detest  his  exis 
tence.  Finally,  a poor  peasant  and  his  wife 
liad  pity  on  her ; they  kept  the  child  in  their 
house,  and  took  care  of  him  for  three  years. 
The  mother  found  a place,  and  her  behaviour 
was  very  exemplary. 

The  child  encreased,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  adopting  father,  who  loved  him  very 
much.  This  was  enough  for  bad  tongues  to 
say,  that  the  peasant  was  his  father.  Satis- 
fied with  his  conscious  innocence,  he  despis- 
ed the  wicked  imputation,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  his  wife.  To  keep  peace  at  home, 
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he  was  oliliged  to  give  the  boy  back  to  the 
mother.  She  begged  her  master  and  mistress 
in  vain  to  keep  her ; in  vain  she  represented  to 
them,  that  she  had  served  \vith  exemplary  assi- 
duity and  fidelity.  She  was  discharged  in  the 
most  severe  season.  All  the  wealthy  peasants 
treated  her  with  the  same  severity.  She  sold 
whatever  she  possessed  to  feed  her  child 
and  herself.  He  decayed  through  cold  and 
misery.  In  this  situation  she  prayed  to  Hea- 
ven to  let  both  herself  and  him  die.  Her 
maternal  affection  was  overpowered  by  an  in- 
ternal voice,  which  said  aloud,  that  the  only 
means  of  saving  them  was  the  destruction  of  her 
child.  She  preferred  to  see  him  die  suddenly, 
and  in  a moment  of  despair,  she  carried  hiin  to 
the  River  Elbe,  and  precipitated  him  into  the 
stream.  Exhausted,  she  fainted  away,  and  was 
found  in  this  situation.  As  soon  as  she  reco- 
vered her  senses,  she  accused  herself.  During 
her  detention  before  trials  namely,  a whole  year, 
she  behaved  very  well ; she  manifested  distinct 
and  deep  repentance  of  her  deed,  which,  hew- 
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«ver,  she  did  not  consider  as  a crime.  The 
clergyman,  who  visited  her  from  time  to  time, 
said  that  she  was  ignorant,  but  that  she  was 
mild,  and  very  • docile.  The  superintendants 
g*ave  excellent  testimonies  of  her  good  conduct. 
These  different  motives  determined  the  Court 
of  Appeals  to  change  the  first  judgment,  accord- 
ing to  which  she  ought  to  have  been  beheaded-, 
and  they  condemned  her  to  confinement  for  life, 
without  being  severely  treated.  Here  she  learnt 
to  write  and  to  read,  and  her  whole  conduct 
was  orderly. 

From  this  narrative  of  facts,  it  is  evident  that 
her  organization  was  not  in  contradiction  with 
her  manner  of  feeling  and  thinking,  and  that 
she  deserved  the  benefit  of  the  application  of 
extenuating  motives. 

There  is  no  illegal'  action  which  has  greater 
and  juster  claims  to  be  treated  with  equity  than 
child-murder.  In  various  countries  penal  legis- 
lation is  too  severe  in  this  respect,  i am  far 
from  excusing  a crime  when  it  is  voluntary,  but 
I contend  also  for  extenuating  motives,  wheii. 
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ever  they  can  be  admitted.  Legislators  and 
judges  are  commonly  more  or  less  severe,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  manner  of  feeling,  rather  than 
according  to  philosophical  principles.  Several 
say,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a more  barbarous 
and  inhuman  action,  than  that  of  a mother, 
deaf  to  the  series  of  nature,  destroying  her  child, 
at  the  moment  when  he  seeks  for  aliment  from 
her  breast  ? Others  reply,  that  because  infan- 
ticide is  a crime  against  nature,  and  because  the 
hearts  of  all  mothers  revolt  at  the  idea  of  it,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  can  be  committed  except  in 
a moment  of  derangement,  and  in  a state  of  de- 
lirium. 

Infanticide  impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  bar- 
barity and  atrocity  with  the  greater  force,  be- 
cause it  seems  natural  that  the  love  of  offspring 
should  prevent  such  an  action.  It  is  true,  na- 
ture has  endowed  the  greater  number  of  women 
with  this  benevolent  propensity.  But  in  wo- 
men, as  well  as  in  females  of  animals,  this  pro- 
pensity has  different  degrees  of  energy.  Cer- 
tain cows  do  not  suffer  their  calves  to  suck. 
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some  pigs,  cats,  rabbits,  &c.  kill  their  young, 
while  other  females  of  the  same  kind  of  animals 
cry  for  several  days,  and  refuse  to  eat,  when 
they  are  bereft  of  their  offspring.  It  is  a la- 
mentable truth,  that  this  difference  of  motherly 
love  exists  also  in  mankind.  All  women  do  not 
desire  to  become  mothers ; some  consider  their 
pregnancy  as  the  greatest  misfortune.  Several 
mothers  seek  various  pretexts,  in  order  to  re- 
move their  children  out  of  the  house.  There 
are  others,  who  being  freed  from  shame,  re- 
proach, misery,  and  many  inconveniences,  by 
the  loss  of  their  illegitimate  children,  yet  shed 
tears  for  a long  time  after,  at  the  remembrance 
of  them.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  see  their  le- 
gitimate offspring  buried  without  a pang.  Thus 
it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  natural  love  of  offspring 
is  very  weak  in  some  women.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  to  believe  that  infanticide  is  a more  un- 
natural act  than  any  other  murder. 

I have  examined  thirty  child  murderers,  and 
in  twenty-six  the  organ  of  Philoprogeny  was 
very  small.  It  does  not  follow  that  a rpother, 
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in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  must  necessarily 
destroy  her  offspring.  My  object  is  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  sentiment  is  not  strong  in  every 
mother,  and  that,  if  females^  in  whom  it  is  weak, 
are  exposed  to  various  unfortunate  circumstances, 
they  are  destitute  of  a great  motive  to  combat  the 
internal  sensations  which  may  impel  them  to 
crime. 

Almost  all  laws  against  infanticide  are  framed 
on  the  supposition,  that  this  crime,  when  not 
committed  in  a fit  of  rage  and  hatred,  is  alwaya 
premeditated.  But  is  it  true  that  these  two  are 
the  only  affections  which  exclude  premeditar 
tion  ? Different  actions  of  our  sex  may  be  cit- 
ed, in  answer  to  this  question.  How  oftendoes 
not  the  sentiment  of  honour,  which  is  even  pre- 
posterous, dispose  man  to  hazard  his  life.  Seve- 
ral have  destroyed  themselves,  for  having  lost  a 
woman  they  loved.  Others  despair  from  dis. 
appointed  ambition,  or  from  the  loss  of  fortune. 
Our  sex,  however,  is  the  strongest ; we  are  sel- 
dom destitute  of  all  resources,  or  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  finding  a companion  for  life.  How 
different  is  the  situation  of  an  unfortunate  wo- 
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man.  The  intellectual  faculties  of  the  female 
sex  are  commonly  weaker,  hence  they  have  less 
will  to  resist  their  stronger  sensibility,  and 
stronger  affections  and  passions.  Their  senti- 
ment of  honour  and  shame  is  cultivated  from 
infancy,  exercised  and  exalted ; and  we  require 
of  young,  timorous,  inexperienced  and  sensible 
creatures,  when  the  most  dreadful  event  over- 
whelms them,  to  be  cool,  calm,  and  reflecting. 
The  complaints  of  pregnancy,  and  many  ter- 
rible thoughts  during  it,  weaken  the  bodily 
strength,  increase  irritability,  and  disturb  the 
mind.  When  the  critical  moment  arrives,  they 
are  most  frequently  alone;  without  consolation, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  blood ; how,  then,  can  we  expect  that  their 
judgment  should  be  sound  ? and  if  such  an  un- 
happy  mother  destroy  the  feeble  existence  of 
her  offspring,  perhaps  in  a fit  of  delirium,  how 
is  it  possible  to  confound  such  an  action  with 
the  most  horrible  of  crimes  ? 

Moreover,  men  and  women  are  more  irritable 
at  certain  periods.  In  my  work  on  Insanity,  I 
have  treated  of  these  periods  of  irritability  in 
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the  article  on  Fits.  It  coincides  in  women  with 
the  period  of  their  menses,  and  their  delivery 
happens  at  the  same  time,  viz.  when  the  mother 
would  have  had  the  tenth  periodical  return. 
Thus  it  is  natural,  that  at  this  period  the  un- 
fortunate woman  should  feel  her  situation  more 
strongly,  and  be  more  inclined  to  take  a fatal 
resolution. 

Our  sex  can  never  be  exposed  to  such  a mis- 
fortune ; and  if  we,  the  legislators,  think  that 
it  is  not  expedient  to  require  satisfaction  from 
the  seducer,  and  if  we  fear  to  be  unjust  against 
perfidy.  Why  do  we  fear  to  be  indulgent  and 
humane,  towards  the  frail  and  disappointed  fe- 
male ? It  is  even  conceivable,  that  such  an  un- 
fortunate mother  may  continually  think  of  the 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  father  of  her 
child ; that  she  may  consider  how  he  has  de- 
ceived her  in  the  most  infamous  manner;  how 
he  is  the  cause  of  her  ignominy  and  miserj^ ; 
how  he,  perhaps  in  the  arms  of  another  person, 
forgets  his  forfeit,  whilst  the  laws  do  not  afford 
her  any  protection  against  him ; and  how  his 
stratagems  are  styled  merely  love  intrigues. 
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May  not  indignation  trouble  her  understanding, 
and  excite  derangement  of  her  mind  ? 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so  difficult  for  a mother 
to  take  such  a desperate  resolution,  infanticide, 
the  result  of  illegitimate  pregnancies  and  of  per- 
fidy on  the  side  of  seducers,  would  be  much 
more  frequent.  Hence  it  is  but  just  to  take 
into  consideration  the  internal  conflict  which 
may  have  deranged  the  senses  of  a child  mur- 
deress, and  to  appreciate  all  extenuating  motives. 
The  ideas  on  infanticide,  which  Dr  Hunter 
has  detailed  in  a letter  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  deserve  the  attention  of  every  criminal 
legislator.  I agree  that  it  must  be  punished  as 
murder,  when  it  is  committed  wth  premedita- 
tion, with  mature  reflection,  in  the  complete  use 
of  moral  liberty,  without  an  urgent  provocation, 
and  through  mere  depravity  of  morals.  In 
this  case,  the  legislator  deserves  all  thanks  for 
protecting  the  child  who  is  without  support  and 
defence.  But  it  is  important  to  know  how  to 
distinguish  the  different  circumstances  which  ac- 
company this  action,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  very  often  infenticicle  admits  of  many  ex- 
tenuating motives. 

Xying-in-hospitals,  where  every  woman  wich 
child  is  taken  in  and  brought  to  bed,  without 
being  obliged  to  say  who  she  is,  and  whence 
she  came,  and  foundling-hospitals,  often  prevent 
infanticide.  In  countries  where  such  establish- 
ments are  wanting,  child-murder  is  more  fre- 
quent than  in  others  where  they  exist.  These 
institutions,  however,  tend  so  much  to  weaken 
the  motives  to  moral  restraint  furnished  by  the 
obligation  to  support  and  to  cherish  offspring, 
that  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the 
evils  they  produce  in  this  point  of  view,  are  not 
greater  than  those  they  prevent  in  the  other. 

In  order  to  prevent  child-murder,  there  is  a 
law  in  certain  countries,  which  obliges  pregnant 
girls  to  discover  their  situation  to  some  accouch- 
eur or  midwife.  If  tliey  do  not  fulfil  this  for- 
mality, they  are  supposed  to  have  the  intention 
of  committing  infanticide.  In  other  countries, 
the  proprietors  of  houses  are  answ'erable  for 
pregnant  girls  who  live  in  them.  They  are  thus 
required  to  know  the  state  of  their  locatories, 
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Unfortunately  legislators  are  often  in  the 
same  situation  as  physicians  who  attend  incura- 
ble diseases.  They  try  uncertain  means,  rather 
than  do  nothing.  The  law  which  obliges  women 
to  intimate  their  state  of  pregnancy,  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  nature.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  that  there  is  no  need  6f  such  a law  with 
respect  to  girls  of  the  town.  These  have  lost 
their  bashfulness,  and  will  go  to  the  lying-in- 
hospitals to  be  delivered.  Such  a regulation', 
therefore,  must  be  intended  for  timorous,  bash- 
ful, and  decent  women,  who  have  b^en  seduced. 
Now,  the  feeling  of  honour  and  bashfulneSs  is 
considered  as  the  best  safeguard  of  female  vir^* 
tue,  and  is  constantly  cherished  accordingly ; 
ne^'ertheless,  when  such  a girl  falls,  she  is  re- 
cfuired,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  make  her 
shame  known.  There  are  men  of  mature  age 
who,  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  would  confess 
certain  diseases  to  their  most  intimate  friends. 
How,  then,  can  the  law  be  so  severe  on  females, 
for  not  confessing  a circumstance  which  they  are 
taught  to  look  upon  as  more  disgraceful  than 
any  di.sease  ? Besides,  when  we  consider  that 
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such  unfortunate  girls  are  frequently  actuated 
by  a strong  feeling  of  the  ignominy  and  misfor- 
tune they  bring  on  their  family  by  their  miscon- 
duct, we  ought  to  recollect,  that  their  obstinacy 
in  concealing  their  state,  may,  in  truth,  be  al- 
lied more  nearly  to  virtue  than  to  crime. 

Thus,  if  extenuating  motives  are  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  be  admitted,  in  no  cases  will  they 
be  more  truly  applicable  than  in  those  of  infanti- 
cide. 

In  my  work  on  Insanity,  p.  179 — 190,  I 
have  shown,  that  Suicide  in  many  cases  is  the 
effect  of  a corporeal  disease.  Criminal  legisla- 
tors ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it  than 
they  commonly  are.  If  they  were  so,  they  cer- 
tainly would  modify  the  laws  upon  the  subject. 
These  very  rarely  are  of  much  efficacy  in  de- 
terring those  who  wish  to  end  their  days ; but 
it  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  to  whole  fami- 
lies, to  have  the  stigma  of  alliance  with  a male- 
factor forced  upon  them,  when  in  fact  they 
have  only  had  the  misfortune  to  be  connected 
with  a diseased  individual.  But  I refer  to  my 
work  on  Insanity  for  details  on  this  subject. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  considerations  examined  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work,  tend  to  show,  that  legislation 
in  every  branch  ought  to  have  only  one  aim, 
viz.  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that 
of  each  individual,  as  far  as  it  is  compatible 
with  the  former ; that  penal  legislation,  in  par- 
ticular, ought  to  be  corrective ; that  in  prisons 

the  inhabitants  of  which  are  to  be  sent  back  in- 

/ 

to  society,  all  possible  means  of  correction 
should  be  employed ; that  capital  punishment 
might  be  abolished,  and  the  crimes  for  which  it 
is  inflicted  prevented,  by  proper  estabhshments. 
As  punishment,  however,  is  still  the  object  of 
the  penal  code,  I have  treated  of  the  different 
degrees  of  guilt  which  may  be  implied  in  crimi- 
nal actions  ^ and  of  some  illegal  actions  that  ad- 
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ulit  of  extenuating  motives,  such  as  Suicide 
and  Infanticide.  The  object  of  the  whole 
treatise  is  to  prove,  if  possible,  how  important 
and  necessary,  for  legislators  and  judges,  is  the 
.study  of  Man. 
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